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I- 

I  HAVK  of  late  frequently  been  asked 
by  my  English  friends  why  it  is  that  I 
decline  to  return  to  iny  country,  and  to 
associate  my  own  efforts  for  the  moral 
and  political  advancement  of  Italy,  with 
those  of  her  governing  classes.  “  The 
amnesty  has  opened  up  a  path  for  the 
legal  dissemination  of  your  ideas,”  they 
tell  me ;  ”  by  taking  the  place  already 
repeatedly  offered  you  among  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people,  you  would 
secure  to  those  who  hold  the  helm  of 
the  State  the  support  of  the  whole 
Republican  party.  Do  you  not,  by 
throwing  the  weight  of  your  name  and 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  malcontents, 
increase  the  difliculties  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  prolong  the  fatal  want  of 
moral  and  political  unity,  without  which 
the  mere  material  fact  of  union  is  bar¬ 
ren,  and  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the 
people  ?  ” 

The  question  is  asked  by  serious  men 
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who  wish  my  country  well,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  deserving  of  a  serious  answer. 
Before  treating  the  personal  matter, 
however,  let  me  say  that  since  1859  the 
Republican  party  has  done  precisely 
w’hat  my  English  friends  require  it  to 
do.  The  Italian  Republicans  have  ac¬ 
tively  assisted  and  upheld  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  an  abnegation  worthy  of  all 
praise ;  sacrificing  even  their  right  of 
apostolate  to  the  great  idea  of  Italian 
unity,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  trial  the  nation  chose  to  give  to 
monarchy ;  resigned  to  endure  any 
amount  of  misgovernment  rather  than 
afford  a  pretext  to  those  in  power  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  their  declared 
intention  of  initiating  a  war  to  regain 
our  own  territory  and  our  own  frontier ; 
a  war  which  they  knew  to  be  the 
supreme  and  solo  condition  of  Italy’s 
security  and  honor  ;  and  which,  had  it 
been  conducted  from  a  truly  national 
point  of  view — would  have  wrought  the 
moral  redemption  of  our  people. 

The  monarchy  had  five  years  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  war  ;  unlimited  supplies  of 
money  ;  an  obsequious  Parliament,  and 
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the  wltole  of  Italy — as  facts  have  proved 
— ready  for  every  description  of  sacri¬ 
fice  in  blood,  or  inouev. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  Our 
monarchy,  which  had  taken  the  field 
with  350,000  regular  troops,  100,000 
mobilized  National  Guards,  30,000  vol¬ 
unteers  under  Garibaldi,  and  the  whole 
nation  ready  to  act  as  reserve,  abruptly 
broke  oft’ the  war — after  the  unqualified 
disasters  of  Custoza  and  Lissa — at  a 
signal  from  France  ;  basely  abandoning 
our  true  frontier,  the  heroic  Trentiiio, 
and  accepted  Venice  ns  an  alms  scorn¬ 
fully  filing  to  us  by  the  man  of  the  2d 
December. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  jieople  which 
tamely  submits  to  dishonor  for  itself, 
its  army,  and  its  volunteers,  deserves  it. 

I  admit  it :  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
mass  to  look  upward,  :ind  to  rule  their 
own  conduct  by  the  example  set  by  the 
governing  power,  ainl  1  assert  that  if 
our  jieople  have  no  cousciousness  of 
their  great  destiny,  no  sense  of  their 
true  power  and  mission  ;  if,  while 
twenty-four  millions  of  Italians  are  at 
the  present  day  grouped  .around — I  will 
not  say  the  cotve^ion  of  unity, — but  the 
mere  unstable  fact  of  union — the  great 
soul  of  Italy  still  lies  prostrate  in  the 
tomb  dug  for  her  three  centuries  ago  by 
the  Papacy  and  the  Empire — the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  immorality  and 
corruption  of  our  rulers. 

The  true  life  of  a  people  must  be 
sought  in  the  ruling  idea  or  conception 
by  which  it  is  govenied  and  directed. 

The  true  idea  of  a  nation  implies  the 
consciousness  of  a  common  at»i,  and  the 
fraternal  association  and  concentration 
of  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  country 
toward  the  realization  of  that  aim. 

The  national  aim  is  indicated  by  the 
past  .tradition,  and  confirmed  by  the 
present  conscience  of  the  country.  The 
national  aim  once  ascertained,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  basis  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  the  criterium  of  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  acts  of  the  citizens. 

Every  act  tending  to  promote  the 
national  aim  is  good  ;  every  act  tending 
to  a  departure  from  that  aim  is  evil. 

The  moral  law  is  supreme.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  duty  forms  the  link  between  the 
nation  and  humanity,  the  source  of  its 
rights  and  the  sign  of  its  place  and  value 
in  humanity. 
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Such  are  the  essential  characteristics 
of  what  we  term  a  nation  at  the  present 
day.  Where  these  are  wanting,  there 
exists  but  an  aggregate  of  larailies,  tem¬ 
porarily  united  for  the  purpose  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  ills  of  life,  and  loosely  bound 
togetlier  by  past  habits  or  interests, 
which  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to 
clash.  All  intellectual  or  economic  de¬ 
velopment  among  them — unregulated 
by  a  great  conception,  supreme  over 
every  selfish  interest — instead  of  being 
equally  diffused  over  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  national  family,  leads  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  educated  or  finan- 
ciary  castes ;  but  obtains  for  the  nation  it¬ 
self  neither  recognized  function,  po.sition, 
dignity,  nor  glory  among  foreign  peoples. 

These  things,  which  are  true  of  all 
peoples,  are  still  more  markedly  so  of  a 
people  emerging  from  a  prolonged  and 
death-like  stupor  into  new  life.  Other 
nations  earnestly  waUrh  its  every  step. 
If  its  advance  is  illumined  by  the  signs 
of  a  high  mission,  and  its  first  manifes¬ 
tations  sancliricil  by  the  baptism  of  a 
great  principle,  other  nations  will  sur¬ 
round  the  new  collective  being  with 
aft'ection  and  hope*,  and  be  ready  to 
follow  it  upon  the  path  assigned  to  it 
by  God.  If  they  discover  in  it  no  signs 
of  any  noble  inspiration,  ruling  moral 
conception,  or  potent  future,  they  will 
learn  to  despise  it,  and  to  regard  its 
territory  as  a  new  field  for  a  predatory 
policy  and  direct  or  indirect  domination. 

Tradition  has  marked  out  and  defined 
the  characteristics  of  a  high  mission 
more  distinctly  in  Italy  than  elsewhere. 
We  alone  among  the  nations  that  have 
expired  in  the  past,  have  twice  arisen  in 
resurrection  and  given  new  life  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  innate  tendency  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  mind  always  to  harmonize  thought 
and  action,  confirms  the  propheev  of 
history,  and  points  out  the  rdle  of  Italy 
in  the  world  to  be  a  work  of  moral 
UNIFICATION  ;  the  utterance  of  the  syn¬ 
thetic  WORD  of  civilization. 

Italy  is  a  religion. 

And  if  we  look  only  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  national  aim,  and  the  inevitable 
consequences  that  must  follow  the 
complete  constitution  of  Italy  as  a 
nation,  we  see  that  to  no  people  in  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  assigned  a  higher  ofiice  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  educational  design 
to  the  evolution  of  which  Providence 
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guides  humanity  from  epoch  to  epoch. 
Our  unity  will  be  of  itsetf  a  potent  t«i- 
tiative  in  the  world.  The  mere  fact 
of  our  existence  as  a  nation  will  carry 
with  it  an  importajit  modification  both 
oftheexteiTial  and  internal  life  of  Europe. 

Had  we  regained  Venice  through  a  war 
directed  as  justice  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  required,  instead  of  basely 
submitting  to  the  humiliation  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it  from  the  hands  of  a  foreign  despot, 
we  should  have  dissolved  two  Empires, 
and  called  into  existence  a  Slavo-Mag- 
yaro-Teutonic  federation  along  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  and  a  Slavo-Hellenic-Rounian  fede¬ 
ration  in  the  east  of  Euro]>e. 

We  shall  not  regain  Home  without 
dissolving  the  Papacy,  and  proclaiming 
fur  the  benefit  of  all  humanity  that  invio¬ 
lability  of  conscience  which  Protestant¬ 
ism  did  but  achieve  for  a  fraction  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  confined  within  biblical  limits. 

Great  ideas  make  great  peoples,  and 
the  sense  of  the  enormous  power  which 
is  .an  in8C])arable  condition  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  Italy  as  a  nation^  should 
have  sufficed  to  m.ake  us  great.  Th.at 
sense,  however — God  alone  knows  the 
grief  with  which  I  write  it — that  sense 
with  us  is  wanting. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  .amnesty. 

Were  it  in  my  nature  to  allow  any 
personal  considerations  to  interfere 
where  the  welfare  of  my  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  might  answer  that  none  who 
know  me  would  expect  me  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  whole  of  my  p.a8t  life,  and  sully 
the  few  years  left  to  me  by  accepting  an 
offer  of  oblivion  and  pardon  for  having 
loved  Italy  above  all  earthly  things,  and 
preached  and  striven  for  her  unity,  as 
when  all  others  regarded  it  as  a  dream. 

But  my  purpose  in  the  present  writing 
is  far  other  than  self-defence,  and  the 
sequel  will  show  that  even  were  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  my  last  years 
possible,  it  would  be  useless. 

My  past,  present,  .and  future  labors 
toward  the  morjil  and  political  regene¬ 
ration  of  my  country,  have  been,  are,  and 
will  be,  governed  by  a  religious  idea. 

The  past,  present,  and  future  of  our 
rulers,  n.as  been,  is,  and  will  be,  led 
astnay  by  materialism. 

Now  the  religious  question  sums  up 
and  dominates  every  other.  Political 
questions  are,  necessarily,  secondary  and 
derivative. 


ITiey  who  earnestly  believe  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  law  as  the  sole 
legitimate  source  of  all  authority,  in  a 
religion  of  duty,  of  which  politics  are 
the  application,  cannot^  through  any 
amount  of  personal  abnegation,  act  in 
concert  with  a  Government  based  uj>on 
the  worship  of  temporary  and  material 
interest. 

Our  rulers  h.ave  no  great  ruling  con¬ 
ception  ;  no  belief  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  law ;  no  just  notion  of  life 
nor  of  the  human  unity ;  no  belief  in  a 
divinely-apiminted  goal,  which  it  is  the 
dtity  of  mankind  to  reach  through  labor 
and  sacrifice.  They  are  materialists, 
and  the  logical  consequences  of  their 
want  of  all  faith  in  God  and  his  law,  are 
their  substitution  of  the  idea  of  interest 
for  the  idea  of  duty  /  of  a  f»altry  notion 
of  tactics  for  the  fearlt'ss  affirm.ation  of 
the  truth  ;  of  op|)ortunity  for  principle. 

It  is  for  this  that  they  protest  against, 
without  resisting  wrong;  for  this  that 
they  have  abandoned  the  straight  road 
to  wander  in  tortuous  by-paths,  fascin¬ 
ated  by  the  thougtht  of  displaying  states- 
crafty  and  forgetting  that  it  was  through 
such  p.aths  we  first  descended  into  sl.a- 
very.  It  is  for  this  that  our  Government 
has  reduced  Italy  to  the  condition  of  a  ^ 
French  prefecture,  and  that  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition  copies  the  wretched 
tactics  of  the  left  in  the  French  Cham- 
l)er,  which  prepared  the  way,  during 
the  Restoration,  for  the  present  corrup¬ 
tion,  degradation,  and  enslavement  of 
their  country. 

These  things,  1  rejieat,  are  consequen¬ 
ces^  not  causes.  We  may  change  as  we 
will  the  individuals  at  the  head  of  the 
Government — the  system  itself  being 
based  ujion  a  false  jrir/ncijo/tf,  the  fatal  idea 
will  govern  them.  They  cannot  right¬ 
eously  direct  the  new  life  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  redeem  them  from  a  profound 
unconscious  immorality  of  ancient  date. 

The  present  duty  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Italy  then — since  they  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon — is  to  educate 
the  people,  and,  remembering  that  the 
basis  of  all  education  is  truth,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  prove  to  them  that  the  a(‘tual 
political  impotence  and  corruption  of 
Italy  is  derived  from  two  causes,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  one : 

We  have  no  religion,  and  wo  have 
set  up  a  negation  in  its  place. 
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II. 

On  tho  one  side  we  have — as  our  only 
form  and  semblance  of  religion — the 
Papacy. 

1  remember  to  have  written  more 
th.an  thirty  years  ago,  when  none  other 
dared  openly  to  venture  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  ;  when  the  boldest  contented 
themselves  with  whispering  of  reforms 
in  church  discipline,  and  ^ose  writers 
who  like  Gioberti  set  themselves  up  as 
philosophers,  thought  pro(>er,  as  a  matter 
of  tactics,  to  care>8  the  Utopia  of  an 
Italkn  primacy  entrusted  to  I  know  not 
what  impossible  revival  of  Catholicism 
— I  remember  to  have  written  then,  that 
both  tho  Papacy  and  Cathdieisin  were 
things  extinct;  and  that  their  death  was 
a  consequence  of  a  quits  othbk  oeatii. 

I  spoke  of  the  dogma  which  was  the 
foumlation  of  both. 

Years  have  confirmed  what  I  then 
declared  :  the  Papacy  is  now  a  corpse 
beyond  all  power  of  galvanization.  It  is 
the  lying  mockery  of  a  religion  ;  a  source 
of  |>erennial  corruption  and  immorality 
among  the  nations,  and  most  fatally  such 
to  our  own,  u|>on  whose  very  soul  weighs 
the  incubus  and  example  of  that  lie. 
But,  at  the  present  day,  we  either  do 
know,  or  ougnt  toknow,  the  cause  of  this. 

All  contact  with  the  Papacy  is  cr>n- 
tact  with  death,  carrying  the  taint  of  its 
corruption  over  rising  Italy,  and  educat¬ 
ing  her  masses  in  falsehood — not  be¬ 
cause  cardinals,  bishops,  and  monks 
traded  in  indulgences  three  centuries 
ago ; — not  because  this  or  that  pope 
trafiicked  in  cowardly  concessions  to 
princes,  or  in  the  matrimony  of  his  own 
bastards  with  the  bastards  of  dukes, 
petty  tyrants,  or  kings,  to  obtain  some 
patch  of  territory,  or  temporal  domin¬ 
ion  ; — ^not  because  they  have  governed 
and  persecuted  men  according  to  their 
arbitrary  w'ill — ^but  because  they  cannot 
do  other,  even  if  they  would. 

These  evils  and  these  sins  arc  not 
causes,  but  consequences.  Even  admit¬ 
ting  the  impossible  hypothesis  that  the 
guilty  individuals  should  be  converted, 
that  the  Jansenlsts  or  other  reformers 
should  recall  the  misguided  popes  to  the 
charity  and  humility  of  their  ancient  way 
of  file,  they  could  only  cause  the  Papacy 
to  die  witli  greater  dignity  ;  it  can  never 
again  be  what  once  it  was — tho  ruler  and 
director  of  the  conscience  of  the  peoples. 


The  mission  of  the  Pap.acy — a  great 
and  holy  mission,  whatever  the  fanatics 
of  rebellion  at  the  present  day,  falsifying 
history  and  calumniating  the  soul  and 
mind  of  humanity  in  the  past,  may  say 
to  the  contrary — is  fulfilled.  It  was 
fulfilled  six  centuries  ago  ;  and  no 
power  of  genius  nor  miracle  of  will  can 
avail  to  revive  it  Innocent  III.  was 
the  last  true  Pope.  He  w.as  the  last 
who  endeavored  to  make  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  moral  law  of  the  epoch  over 
the  brute  force  of  the  temporal  govern¬ 
ments,  of  the  spirit  over  nmtter,  of  God 
over  Cffisar,  an  organic  social  fact. 

And  such  was,  in  truth,  the  mission 
of  the  Papacy,  the  secret  of  its  power, 
and  of  the  willing  adherence  and  sub¬ 
mission  yielded  to  it  by  humanity  for 
eight  hundriHl  years.  That  mission  was 
incarnated  in  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Italians  in  genius,  virtue,  and  iron 
strength  of  will,  Gregory  VII.,  and  yet 
he  failed  to  prolong  it.  One  hundred 
and  fitly  years  afterward  the  gigantic 
attempt  had  become  but  the  dim  record 
of  a  past  never  to  return.  With  the 
successors  of  Innocent  III.  began  the 
initiative  jwwer  of  the  Papacy ;  it 
ceased  to  infuse  life  into  humanity.  A 
hundred  years  later,  and  the  Church 
had  become  scandalously  corrupt  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  its  hierarchy,  |)er8ecut- 
ing  and  su()erstitious  in  the  lower.  A 
hundred  years  later  it  w'as  the  ally,  and 
in  one  hundred  more  the  servant  of 
Caesar,  and  had  lost  one-half  of  Europe. 

From  that  time  forward  it  has  unceas¬ 
ingly  declined,  until  it  has  sunk  to  the 
thing  we  now  behold  it ;  disinherited 
of  all  power  of  inspiration  over  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  impotent  negation  of  all  move¬ 
ment,  of  all  liberty,  of  all  development 
of  science  or  life,  destitute  of  all  sense  of 
duty,  power  of  sacrifice,  or  faith  in  its 
own  destiny  ;  held  up  by  foreign  bayo¬ 
nets,  trembling  before  the  face  of  the 
peoples,  and  foreaken  by  humanity  which 
is  seeking  the  path  of  progress  elsewhere. 

The  Papacy  has  lost  all  moral  basis, 
aim,  sanction,  and  source  of  action  at 
the  present  day.  Its  source  of  action  in 
the  past  was  derived  from  a  conception 
of  heaven  since  changed ;  from  a  notion 
of  life  since  proved  imperfect ;  from  a 
conception  of  the  moral  law,  inferior  to 
that  of  the  new  epoch  in  course  of  ini¬ 
tiation  ;  from  a  solution  of  the  eternal 
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problem  of  the  relation  between  man 
and  God,  since  rejected  by  the  human 
he.art,  intellect,  conscience,  and  tradition. 

The  dogma  itself,  which  the  Church 
once  represented,  is  exhausted  and  con¬ 
sumed.  It  no  longer  inspires  faith,  no 
longer  has  power  to  unite  or  direct  the 
human  race.  ITie  dawn  of  a  new  dogma 
is  approaching,  whi(‘h  will  relink  earth 
with  he.aven  in  a  vaster  synthesis,  fruit¬ 
ful  of  new  and  harmonious  life. 

It  is  for  this  that  the  Papacy  expires. 
And  it  is  a  duty  to  declare  this,  with¬ 
out  hyjmcritical  reticence,  or  formulae 
of  sj)eeeh,  which,  feigning  to  attack  and 
venerate  at  one  and  the  same  time,  do 
but  parcel  out,  not  solve,  the  problem  ; 
because  the  future  cannot  be  fully  re¬ 
vealed  until  the  past  is  entombed,* and 
by  weakly  prolonging  the  delay  we 
run  the  risk  of  introducing  gangrene 
into  the  wound. 

The  formulae  of  life  and  of  the  law 
of  life  from  which  the  Paj)acy  derived 
its  existence  and  its  mission,  was  that 
of  the  f(%ll  of  man  and  his  redemption. 
The  logical  and  inevitable  consequences 
of  this  formula  were — 

The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  me¬ 
diation  between  man  and  God : 

The  l)elief  in  a  direct,  immediate,  and 
immutable  revelation,  and  hence,  in  a 
privileged  class — naturally  destined  to 
centralize  in  one  individual — the  office 
of  which  it  was  to  preserve  that  revela¬ 
tion  inviolate: 

The  inefficacy  of  man’s  own  efforts  to 
achieve  his  own  redemption,  and  the 
consequent  substitution  of  unlimited 
faith  in  the  Mediator  for  works;  henc.e 
gra/ie  and  predestination,  more  or  less 
explicitly  substituted  for  free-^eill,  the 
separation  of  the  human  race  into  the 
elMt  and  the  non-elect,  the  salivation  of 
the  one,  and  the  eternal  damnation 
of  the  other;  and,  above  all,  the  duality 
between  earth  and  heaven,  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  between  the  aim  set 
before  man  and  a  world  condemned  to 
.anathema  by  the  fall,  and  incapable, 
through  the  imperfection  of  its  finite 
elements,  of  affording  him  the  means 
of  realizing  that  aim. 

In  fact,  the  religious  synthesis  which 
succeeded  polytheism  did  not  contem¬ 
plate,  nor  did  the  historical  succession 
of  the  epoc-hs  allow  it  to  contemplate, 
any  conception  of  life  embracing  more 


than  the  individual,  it  offered  the  in¬ 
dividual  a  means  of  salvation  in  despite 
©/"the  egotism,  tyranny,  and  corruption 
by'  which  he  is  surrounded  on  earth, 
and  which  no  individual  effort  could 
hope  to  overcome;  it  came  to  dwlare 
to  him — the  world  is  adverse  to  thee: 
renounce  the  world  and  put  thy  faith  in 
Christ,  this  will  lead  thee  to  heaven. 

The  new  formtila  of  life  and  its  law — 
unknown  at  that  day,  but  revealed  to 
us  in  our  own  day  by  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  tradition  of  humanity, 
confirmed  by  the  voice  of  individmal 
conscience,  by  the  intuition  of  genius, 
and  the  grand  ri'sults  of  s^dentific  re¬ 
search —  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
single  word  Progress,*  which  we  now 
know  to  be,  by  Divine  decree,  the 
inherent  tendency  of  human  nature, 
whether  manifested  in  the  individual  or 
the  collective  being,  and  destined,  more 
or  less  8|»eedily,  but  inevitably,  to  be 
evolved  in  time  and  space. 

The  logii*al  consequences  of  the  new 
formula,  are :  The  substitution  of  the 
i<lea  of  a  law  for  the  idea  of  a  mediator, 
of  a  continuous  educational  revelation 
for  that  of  an  immediate,  arbitrary  rev¬ 
elation,  of  the  ftpostolate  of  genius  and 
virtue,  and  the  grand  collective  in¬ 
tuitions  of  the  peoples  when  roused  to 
enthusiastic  action  in  the  servipe  of 
truth,  for  the  privilege  of  a  priestly 
class;  ^the  sanctity  of  tradition  as  the 
depository  of  the  progress  already 
achieved,  and  the  sjinctity  of  individual 
conscience,  as  alike  the  pledge  and  the 
means  of  all  future  progress ;  works 
sanctified  by  faith,  substituted  for  mere 
faith  alone,  as  the  criterion  of  merit 
and  means  of  salvation. 

The  new  formula  of  life  cancels  the 
dogma  of  grace,  which  is  the  negation 
of  that  capacity  of  i)erfectibility  granted 
to  all  men,  as  well  as  that  of  predestina¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  negation  free-will ; 


•  This  Mcred  word,  which  sums  up  the  dogma 
of  the  future,  has  been  uttered  by  every  school, 
but  misunderstood  by  the  majority.  Materialists 
have  usurped  the  use  of  it  to  express  man’s 
ever-increasing  pwwer  over  the  productive  forces 
of  the  earth ;  and  men  of  science  to  indicate  that 
accumulation  of  facts  discovered  and  submitted  to 
analysis,  which  has  led  us  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  secondary  causes.  Few  understand  it  as  tlie 
expression  of  a  Providential  Conception  or  Design, 
inseparable  from  our  human  life,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  moral  law. 
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and  that  of  eternity  of  punishment, 
which  is  the  negation  of  the  divine 
element  existing  in  every  human  soul. 

The  new  formula  substitutes  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  slow  continuous  progress 
of  the  human  ego^  throughout  an  indeh- 
nite  series  of  existences,  for  the  idea  of 
an  impossible  perfection  to  bo  achieved 
in  the  course  of  one  brief  existence  ;  it 
presents  .an  absolutely  new  view  of  the 
mission  of  man  upon  earth,  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  antagonism  between  earth 
and  heaven,  by  teaching  us  that  this 
w’orld  is  an  abode  given  to  man  wherein 
he  is  bound  to  meiit  salvation  by  his 
own  w^orks ;  and  hence  enforces  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  endeavoring,  both  by  thought, 
action,  and  sacritice,  to  transform  the 
W'orld  ;  the  duty  of  realizing  our  ideal 
here  below,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  and  of  re¬ 
ducing  to  an  earthly  fact,  as  much  as 
may  be  of  the  kingdom — the  concep¬ 
tion — of  God. 

The  religious  synthesis,  which  is  slow¬ 
ly  but  infallibly  taking  the  place  of  the 
synthesis  of  the  past,  comprehends  a 
new  term — the  continuous  collective  life 
of  humanity ;  and  this  alone  is  sufficient 
to  change  the  aim,  the  method,  and  the 
moral  law  of  our  existence. 

All  link  with  heaven  broken,  useless 
to  the  earth,  which  is  ready  to  hail  the 
dawn  of  a  new’  dogma,  the  Papacy  has 
no  longer  any  raison  d'Sfre.  Once 
useful  and  holy,  it  is  now  a  lie,  a* source 
only  of  corruption  and  immorality. 

Once  useful  and  holy,  I  say;  because, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unity  of  moral 
life  in  which  we  were  held  for  more 
than  eight  centuries  by  the  Papacy,  we 
should  not  now  have  been  preparetl  to 
realize  the  new  unity  to  come ;  had  it 
not  been  for  the  dogma  of  human  equal¬ 
ity  in  heaven,  w’e  should  not  now  have 
been  prepared  to  proclaim  the  dogma 
of  human  equality  on  earth.  And  I  de¬ 
clare  it  a  lie  and  a  source  of  immorality 
at  the  present  day,  because  every  great 
Institution  becomes  such,  if  it  seexs  to 
perpetu.ate  its  .authority  after  its  mission 
IS  fulfilled.  The  substitution  of  the  en- 
shavement  for  the  slaughter  of  the  con¬ 
quered  fi)e  was  a  step  toward  progres.s, 
as  was  the  substitution  of  servitude  for 
slavery ;  the  formation  of  the  bourgeoise 
class  w'as  a  progress  from  servitude ; 
but  he  who  at  the  present  day  should 


attempt  to  recede  toward  slavery  or 
servitude,  and  presumptuously  ende.avor 
to  |K?rpetuate  the  exclusion  of  the  prole¬ 
tarian  from  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
the  social  organization,  would  prove 
himself  the  enemy  of  all  civilization  past 
and  future,  and  a  teacher  of  immorality. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  those 
amongst  us  who  have  it  at  heart  to  win 
the  city  of  the  future,  and  the  triumph 
of  truth,  to  make  war  not  only  upon 
the  temporal  power — who  should  dare 
deny  that  to  the  admitted  representa¬ 
tive  of  God  on  earth  ? — but  upon  the 
Papacy  itself.  It  is  therefore  our  duty 
to  go  back  to  the  dogma  upon  which 
the  institution  is  founded,  and  to  show 
thiit  that  dogma  has  become  insufficient, 
unequal  to  the  moral  wants,  aspirations, 
and  dawning  faith  of  humanity. 

They  who  at  the  present  (lay  attack 
the  Prince  of  Home,  and  yet  profess  to 
venerate  the  Pope  and  to  be  sincere 
Catholics,  are  either  guilty  of  fiagiant 
contradiction,  or  are  hypocrites. 

They  v  ho  profess  to  reduce  the 
j>roblem  to  the  realization  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,  are  either  influ- 
enct*d  by  a  fatal  timidity,  or  destitute 
of  every  spark  of  moral  conviction. 

The  sep.aration  of  Cliurch  and  State 
is  good  as  a  wea|>on  of  defence  against 
the  corruptions  of  a  Church  no  longer 
W’orthy  of  the  name.  It  is — like  all  the 
programmes  of  more  liberty  —  an  im- 
jdicit  declaration  that  the  institution 
against  which  we  are  compelled  to 
evoke  either  our  individual  or  collective 
rights,  is  corrupt  and  destined  to  perish. 

Individual  or  collective  rights  may 
l>e  justly  invoked  against  the  authority 
of  a  religious  institution  as  a  remedial 
measure  in  a  period  of  transition  ;  just 
as  it  may  occasionally  be  necessary  to 
isolate  a  special  locality  fur  a  given 
time,  in  order  to  protect  others  from 
infection.  Hut  the  cause  must  be  ex¬ 
plicitly  declared.  By  declaring  it,  you 
educate  the  country  to  look  beyond  the 
temjKirary  measure ;  to  look  forward  to 
a  return  to  a  normal  state  of  things, 
and  to  study  the  positive  organic  princi¬ 
ple  destined  to  goveni  that  normal  state. 
By  keeping  silence,  you  accustom  the 
mass  to  disjoin  the  moral  from  the  po¬ 
litical,  theory  from  practice;  the  ideal 
from  the  real;  heaven  from  earth. 

When  once  all  belief  in  the  post 
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BvnthoBui  shall  be  extinct,  and  faith  in 
the  new  synthesis  established,  the  State 
itself  W'ill  be  elevated  into  a  church ;  it 
will  incarnate  in  itself  a  religious  princi¬ 
ple,  and  become  the  representative  of 
the  moral  law  in  the  various  manifest.*!- 
tions  of  life. 

So  long  .as  it  is  separate  from  the 
State,  the  Church  will  always  conspire 
to  reconquer  power  over  it  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  past  dogma.  If  separated 
from  all  collective  and  avowed  faith  by 
a  negative  policy,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  the  atheistic  and  indifferent  French 
Parliament,  the  State  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  anarchical  doctrine  of  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  individual,  and  the  worship  of 
interest ;  it  will  sink  into  egotism  and 
the  adoration  of  the  acconijkished  /act, 
and  hence,  inevitably,  into  despotism,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  anarchy. 

For  an  example  of  this  among  modern 
nations  we  have  only  to  look  at  France. 

III. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to 
the  Pa|)acy,  but  itself  a  source  of  no  less 
corruption,  stands  Materialism. 

Mateiiulisin,  the  philosophy  of  all 
expiring  epochs  and  peoples  in  decay, 
is,  historically  speaking,  an  old  phe¬ 
nomenon,  inseparable  from  the  death  of 
a  religious  dogma.  It  is  the  reaction 
of  those  HU])erticial  intellects,  which,  in- 
capable«)f  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  life  of  hum<anity,  and  tracing  and 
deducing  its  essential  characteristics 
from  tradition,  deny  the  religious  ideal 
itself,  instead  of  simply  aftirming  the 
death  of  one  of  its  incarnations. 

Luther  compared  the  human  mind  to 
a  drunken  peasant,  who,  falling  from 
one  side  of  his  horse,  and  set  straight 
on  his  seat  by  one  desirous  of  helping 
him,  instantly  falls  again  on  the  other 
side.  The  simile — if  limited  to  periods 
of  transition  like  our  own — is  most  just. 
The  youth  of  Italy,  suddenly  emancipat¬ 
ed  from  the  servile  education  of  more 
than  three  centuries,  and  intoxicated 
with  their  moral  liberty,  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  church  destitute 
of  all  mis.sion,  virtue,  love  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  adoration  of  truth  or  progress  ; 
destitute  even  of  iaith  in  itself.  They 
see  that  the  existing  dogma  is  in  flagrant 
contradiction  with  the  ruling  idea  that 


governs  all  the  aspirations  of  the  epoch ; 
and  that  its  conception  of  divinity  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  revealed  by  science,  human 
conscience,  philosophy,  and  the  improved 
conception  of  life  ucipiired  by  the  study 
of  the  tradition  of  humanity,  unknown 
to  men  previously  to  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  and  of  his  Eastern 
origin.  Therefore,  in  order — as  they 
believe — to  establish  their  moral  free¬ 
dom  radically,  and  forever,  they  reject 
alike  .all  idea  of  a  church,  a  dogma,  and 
a  God, 

Philosophically  sjieaking,  the  unre¬ 
flecting  exaggerations  of  men  who  h.ave 
just  risen  up  in  rebellion,  do  not  jiorteiid 
any  serious  danger  to  human  progress. 
These  errors  are  a  mere  rejietition  of 
what  has  always  taken  place  at  the 
decay  and  death  of  every  dogma,  and 
will — as  they  have  always  done — sooner 
or  later  wear  away.  The  day  will  come 
when  our  Italian  youth  will  discover 
that  just  as  reasonably  as  they,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  denying  the  Christian  dogm.a, 
proceed  to  deny  the  existence  of  tiod, 
and  the  religious  life  of  humanity,  their 
ancestors  might  have  ]>rocecded  from 
their  denial  and  rejection  of  the  feudal 
system,  to  the  rejection  of  every  form 
of  social  organization,  or  have  declared 
art  extinct  forever,  during  the  transition 
period  when  the  Greek  form  of  art  had 
ceased  to  correspond  to  those  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Christian  school  of  art. 

Art,  society,  religion,  all  these  are 
faculties  inseparable  from  human  life  it¬ 
self,  progressive  as  life  itself,  and  eternal 
as  life  itself.  Every  epoch  of  humanity 
has  had  and  will  have  its  own  social, 
artistic,  and  religious  expression.  In 
every  epoch  man  will  ask  of  tradition 
and  of  conscience  whence  he  came,  and 
to  what  goal  he  is  bound,  he  will  ask 
through  what  paths  that  goal  is  to  be 
reached,  and  seek  to  solve  the  problem 
suggested  by  the  existence  w'ithin  him 
of  a  conception  of  the  infinite,  and  of  an 
ideal  imjiossible  of  realization  in  the 
finite  conditions  of  his  earthly  existence. 
He  will,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  a  dif¬ 
ferent  solution,  in  proportion  as  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  tradition  is  progressively  enlarged, 
and  the  human  conscience  enlightened  ; 
but  assuredly  it  will  never  be  a  mere 
negation. 
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Philosophically  speaking,  materialism 
is  ba-sednipon  a  singular  hut  constant 
confusion  of  two  things  radically  dis¬ 
tinct:  life,  and  its  successive  modes  of 
manifestation ;  the  ego,  and  the  organs 
by  •which  it  is  revealed  in  a  visible  form 
to  the  external  world — the  non-ego. 
The  men  who  having  succeeded  in  an¬ 
alysing  the  instruments  by  means  of 
winch  life  is  made  manifest  in  a  series  of 
successive  finite  phenomena,  imagine 
that  they  have  acquired  a  proof  of  the 
materiality  of  life  itself,  resemble  the 
poor  fool  who  having  chemically  an¬ 
alyzed  the  ink  with  which  a  poem  was 
wiitten,  imagined  that  he  had  penetrat¬ 
ed  the  secret  of  the  genius  that  compos¬ 
ed  it. 

Life, — thought, — the  initiative  power 
of  motion, — the  conception  of  the  infi¬ 
nite,  of  the  eternal,  of  God,  •w’hich  is  in¬ 
born  in  the  human  mind, — the  aspira¬ 
tions  toward  an  ideal  impossible  of 
realization  in  the  brief  stage  of  our 
earthly  existence, — ^the  instinct  of  free 
will, — .all  that  constitutes  the  mysterious 
link  within  us  to  a  w’orld  l>eyond  the 
visible, — defies  all  analysis  by  a  philoso¬ 
phy  exclusively  experimental  and  impo¬ 
tent  to  overpass  the  sphere  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  laws  of  being. 

If  materialists  choose  to  reject  the 
teachings  of  tradition,  the  voice  of 
human  conscience  and  intuition,  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  mechanism  of  analyti¬ 
cal  observation,  and  substitute  their  nar¬ 
row  undirected  physiology  for  biology 
and  psychology  ;  if  then,  finding  them¬ 
selves  unable  bv  that  imperfect  method 
to  comprehen<i  the  primary  laws  and 
origin  of  things,  they  childishly  deny 
the  existence  of  such  laws  and  declare 
all  humanity  before  their  time  to  have 
been  deluded  and  incapable;  so  be  it. 
Nor  should  I,  had  Italy  been  a  nation 
for  half  a  century,  have  regarded  their 
doctrines  as  fraught  with  any  real  dan¬ 
ger.  Humanity  will  not  abandon  its 
appointed  path  for  them ;  and  to  hear 
them  in  an  age  in  which  the  discoveries 
of  all  great  thinkers  combine  to  demon- 
*  strate  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  pre¬ 
ordained  law  of  unity  and  progress, 
spouting  materialism  in  the  name  of 
seience,  because  they  have  skimmed  a 
volume  of  Vogt,  or  attended  a  lecture 
by  Moleschott,  might  rather  move  one 
to  amusement  than  anger. 


But  Italy  is  not  a  nation.  She  is  only 
in  the  way  to  become  one ;  and  the 
present  is  therefore  a  moment  of  grave 
importance;  for,  even  as  the  first  ex¬ 
amples  set  before  infancy,  so  the  first 
lessons  taught  to  a  j)eople  emerging 
from  a  long  j)ast  of  error  and  corruption, 
and  hesitating  as  to  the  choice  of  its  fu¬ 
ture,  may  be  of  serious  iinfiort.  The 
doctrines  of  Federalism,  which,  if 
preached  in  France  at  the  present  day, 
would  be  but  an  innocent  Utopia,  threat¬ 
ened  the  dissolution  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution. 
They  laid  bare  the  path  for  foreign  con¬ 
quests,  and  roused  the  Mountain  to 
bloody  and  terrible  means  of  repres¬ 
sion. 

Such  for  us  are  the  wretched  doctrines 
of  which  I  speak. 

Fate  has  set  before  us  a  great  and 
holy  mission,  which,  if  we  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  now,  may  be  postponed  for  half 
a  century.  Every  del.ay,  every  error 
may  be  fatal ;  and  the  people,  through 
whom  we  have  to  work,  are  uneducated, 
liable  to  accent  any  error  which  weai*8  a 
semblance  of  war  to  the  past,  and  in 
danger,  from  their  long  habit  of  slavery, 
of  relapsing  into  egotism. 

Now  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
of  Materialism  is  to  lead  the  mass  to 
egotism  through  the  path  of  interest. 
TTierefore  it  grieves  me  to  hear  them 
preached  by  many  worthy  but  inconsid¬ 
erate  young  men  amongst  us,  ami  I  con¬ 
jure  them  by  all  they  hold  most  sacred, 
to  meditate  deeply  the  moral  con.se- 
quences  of  the  doctrines  they  preach, 
and  especially  to  study  their  effect  in  the 
case  of  a  neighboring  nation,  which 
carried  negation  to  the  extreme  during 
the  pa.st  century,  and  which  we  behold 
at  the  present  day  utterly  corrupted  by 
the  worship  of  temporary  and  material 
interest — disinherited  of  all  noble  activ¬ 
ity,  and  sunk  in  the  degradation  and 
infamy  of  slavery. 

Every  error  is  a  crime  in  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  cradle  of  a  na¬ 
tion. 

Either  we  must  admit  the  idea  of  a 
God,  of  the  moral  law  which  is  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  Him,  and  the  idea  of  human 
duty,  freely  accepted  by  mankind,  as  the 
practical  consequence  of  that  law ;  or 
we  must  admit  the  idea  of  a  ruling  force 
of  things,  and  its  practical  consequence, 
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the  worship  of  individual  force  or  suc¬ 
cess,  the  omiiipotism  of  fact.  From  this 
dilemma  there  is  no  escape. 

Either  we  must  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  an  aim  prescribed  by  conscience,  in 
which  all  the  individuals  composing  a 
nation  are  bound  to  unite,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  constitutes  the  nationality 
of  a  given  |)eople  among  the  many  of 
which  humanity  is  composed;  an  aim 
recognized  by  them  all  and  superior  to 
them  all,  and,  therefore,  religions ;  or 
we  must  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the 
right — arbitrarily  defined — of  each  n.*!- 
tion,  and  its  practical  consequences,  the 
pursuance  by  each  individual  of  his  own 
interest,  of  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
desires,  of  his  own  well-being  /  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  sovereign  duty,  to 
which  all  the  citizens,  from  those  who 
govern  down  to  the  humblest  of  the 
governed,  owe  obedience  and  sacrifice. 

Which  of  these  doctrines  will  be  most 
potent  to  lead  our  country  to  high 
things  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  although 
the  educated,  intellectual,  and  virtuous 
may  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  individual  should  be  found¬ 
ed — even  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice — uj>on 
the  xceil-being  of  the  many,  the  majority 
will,  as  they  always  have  done,  under¬ 
stand  their  well-being  to  mean  their  posi¬ 
tive  satisfaction  or  enjoyment ;  they  will 
reject  the  notion  of  sacrifice  as  painful, 
and  endeavor  to  realize  their  own  hap¬ 
piness,  even  to  the  injury  of  others. 
They  will  seek  it  one  day  from  liberty, 
the  next  from  the  deceitful  promises  of 
a  despot,  but  the  practic.al  result  of  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  strive  for  the  realiz.a- 
tion  of  their  own  hapruness  as  a  right, 
will  inevitably  be  to  lead  them  to  the 
mere  gratification  of  their  individual 
egotism. 

If  you  reject  all  supreme  law,  all  prov¬ 
idential  guidance,  all  aim,  all  obligation 
imposed  by  the  belief  in  a  mission  to¬ 
ward  humanity,  you  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  yottr  conception  of  well-being 
to  others,  as  worthier  or  better.  You 
have  no  certain  basis,  no  principle  upon 
which  to  found  a  system  of  educ.-ition  ; 
you  have  nothing  left  b«it  force,  if  you 
are  strong  enough  to  impose  it.  Such 
was  the  method  adopted  by  the  French 
Revolutionists,  and  they  in  their  turn 
succumbed  to  the  force  of  others,  with¬ 
out  knowing  in  the  name  of  what  to 


protest.  And  yon  wonld  have  to  do  the 
same.  Without  God,  yon  must  either 
accept  anarchy  as  the  normal  condition 
of  things — an*l  this  is  impossible — or 
you  must  seek  your  anthority  in  the 
force  of  this  or  th.at  individual,  and  thus 
open  the  way  to  despotism  and  tyranny. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  idea  of 
progress,  what  of  the  conception  we 
have  gained  of  historic  science,  of  the 
gradual  but  infallible  education  of  hu¬ 
manity,  of  the  link  of  soli<lary  a.scending 
life  which  unites  succeeding  generations, 
of  the  duty  of  sacrificing,  if  need  be,  the 
present  generation  to  the  elevation  and 
morality  of  the  generations  of  the  future, 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  fatherland 
over  individuals,  and  the  certainty  that 
their  devotion  or  martyrdom  will,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  advance  the  honor, 
greatness,  or  virtue  of  their  nation? 

There  are  malerialists — illogical,  and 
carried  away  by  the  impulses  of  a  heart 
superior  to  their  doctrines — who  do  both 
feel  and  act  upon  this  worship  -of  the 
ideal ;  but  materialism  denies  it.  Mate¬ 
rialism  as  a  doctrine  only  recognizes  in 
the  universe  a  finite  and  determinate 
quantity  of  matter,  gifted  with  a  definite 
number  of  properties,  and  susceptible  of 
modification,  but  not  of  progress ;  in 
w'hich  certain  productive  forces  act  by 
the  fortuitous  agglomeration  of  circum¬ 
stances  not  to  be  predicated  or  foreseen, 
or  through  the  necessary  succession  of 
causes  and  effects,  of  events  inevitable 
and  independent  of  all  human  action. 
Materialism  admits  neither  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  creative  intelligence,  divine 
initiative,  nor  human  free-will ;  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  law-giving  intellect,  it  denies  all 
intelligent  providential  law;  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  squirrel  in  its  cage, 
which  men  term  pantheism  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  by  confounding  the  salgeet  and 
the  object  in  one,  cancels  alike  the  ego 
and  non-ego,  good  and  evil,  God  and 
man,  and  consequently  all  individual 
mission  or  free  will. 

The  wretched  doctrine  recognizing  no 
higher  historic  formula  th.nn  the  neces¬ 
sary  alternation  of  vicissitudes,  condemns 
humanity  to  tread  eternally  the  same 
circle,  being  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  conception  of  the  spiral  path  of  in¬ 
definite  progress  upon  which  humanity 
traces  its  gradual  ascent  toward  an  idea 
beyond. 
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Strange  contradiction!  Men,  whose 
aim  it  is  to  combat  the  practical  egotism 
instilled  into  the  Italian  people  by  tyr¬ 
anny,  to  inspire  them  with  a  sacred  de¬ 
votion  to  the  fatherland,  to  make  of 
them  a  great  nation,  the  artificer  of  the 
progress  of  humanity,  })resent  as  the 
first  intellectual  food  to  this  people  now 
awakening  to  new  life,  whose  whole 
strength  lies  in  their  good  instincts  and 
virginity  of  intellect,  a  theory,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences  of  which  are  to  estab¬ 
lish  egotism  upon  a  basis  of  right. 

They  call  upon  the  peo|)le  worthily  to 
carry  on  the  grand  traditions  of  their 
past,  when  all  around  them — -popes, 
princes,  military  leaders,  literati,  and 
the  servile  herd — have  either  insolently 
trampled  liberty  under  foot,  or  deserted 
its  cause  in  cowardly  indifference,  and 
they  preach  to  them  a  doctrine  which 
deprives  them  of  every  pledge  of  future 
progress,  every  stimulus  to  achieve  it, 
every  noble  aspiration  toward  sacrifice ; 
they  take  from  them  the  faith  that  in¬ 
spires  confidence  in  victory,  and  renders 
even  the  defeat  of  to-day  fruitful  of 
triumph  on  the  morrow.  The  same 
men  who  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of 
shedding  their  blood  for  an  idea,  begin 
by  declaring  to  them ;  Thert  is  no  hope 
of  any  future  for  you  :  faith  in  immor- 
tality — the  lesson  transmitted  to  you  by 
all  past  humanity — is  a  falsehood  j  a 
breath  of  air,  or  trifling  want  of  equili¬ 
brium  in  the  animal  functions  destroys 
you  wholly  and  forever.  There  is  even 
no  certainty  that  the  results  of  your  la¬ 
bors  will  endure  ;  t/wre  is  no  providential 
law  or  design,  consequently  no  possible 
theory  of  the  future  :  you  are  but  build¬ 
ing  up  to-day  what  any  un foreseen  fact, 
blind  force,  or  fortuitous  circumstances 
may  overthrow  to-morrow. 

They  teach  these  brothers  of  theirs 
whom  they  desire  to  elevate  aud  enno¬ 
ble,  that  they  are  but  dust ;  a  neces¬ 
sary  unconscious  secretion  of  1  know  not 
what  mateiial  substance ;  that  the 
thought  of  a  Kepler  or  Dante  is  dust,  or 
rather  phosphorus  j  that  genius,  from 
Prometheus  to  Jesus,  brought  down  no 
divine  spark  from  heaven ;  that  the 
moral  law,  free-will,  merit,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  progress  of  the  ego  are  illusions ; 
tliat  events  are  successively  our  masters, 
inexorable,  irresponsible,  and  insuperable 
by  human  wilL 


And  they  see  not  that  they  thus  con¬ 
firm  that  servile  submission  to  the  fait 
accompli,  that  doctrine  of  opportunity, 
that  bastard  Macchiavellism,  that  wor¬ 
ship  of  temporary  interests,  and  that  in¬ 
difference  to  every  great  idea,  which 
finds  its  expression  in  our  country  at  the 
present  day  in  the  betrayal  of  their  na¬ 
tional  dut^  by  our  higher  classes  and  the 
stupid  resignation  of  our  masses. 

IV. 

I  invoke  the  rising — and  I  should  die 
consoled  even  in  exile,  could  I  see  the 
first  signs  of  its  advent,  but  this  I  dare 
not  hope — I  invoke  the  rising  of  a  truly 
Italian  school;  a  school  w'hich — com¬ 
prehending  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Papacy,  and  the  importance  of  the 
merely  negative  doctrine,  which  our  Ital¬ 
ian  youth  have  borrowed  from  superfi¬ 
cial  French  materialists  and  their  Ger¬ 
man  copyists — should  elevate  itself 
above  both,  aud  come  forward  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  approaching  and  inevitable 
religious  transformation  which  will  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  divorce  between 
thought  and  action  and  to  the  crises  of 
egotism  and  immorality  through  which 
Europe  is  passing. 

I  invoke  the  rising  of  a  school  destined 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  initiative  of 
Italy ;  which  shall  on  the  one  side  under¬ 
take  the  examination  of  the  dogma  upon 
which  Catholicism  was  founded  and 
prove  it  to  be  worn  out,  exhausted,  and 
in  contradiction  to  our  new  conception 
of  life  and  its  law ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  refutation  of  materialism, 
under  whatsoever  form  it  present  itself, 
and  prove  that  it  also  is  in  contradiction 
with  that  new  conception;  that  it  is  a 
stupid  fatal  negation  of  all  moral  law,  of 
human  free  will,  of  our  every  sacred 
hope,  and  of  the  calm  and  constant  vir¬ 
tue  of  sacrifice. 

I  invoke  a  school  which  shall  philo¬ 
sophically  develop  all  the  consequences, 
the  germ  of  which — neglected  or  i^ored 
by  superficial  intellects — is  contained  in 
the  word  prookkss,  considered  as  a 
new  term  in  the  great  historical  syn¬ 
thesis,  the  expression  of  the  ascending 
advance  of  humanity  from  epoch  to 
epoch,  from  religion  to  religion  toward 
a  vaster  conception  of  its  own  aim  and 
its  own  law'. 
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I  invoke  the  risinj;  of  a  school  destined 
to  demonstrate  to  the  youth  of  Italy 
that  rationalism  is  but  an  instrument ; 
the  instrument  adopted  in  all  periods  of 
transition  by  the  human  intellect,  to  aid 
its  passage  from  a  worn-out  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  a  new  and  superior ;  and  sci¬ 
ence,  only  an  accumulation  of  materials 
to  be  arranged  and  organized  in  fruitful 
synthesis  by  a  new  moral  conception  ; — 
a  school  that  will  recall  philosophy  from 
this  puerile  confusion  of  the  mean*  with 
the  aim,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  sole  true 
basis,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  its  law.  I  invoke  a  school 
which  will  seek  the  truth  of  the  epoch, 
not  in  mere  analysis,  always  barren  and 
certain  to  mislead  if  undirected  by  a 
ruling  princi])le,  but  in  an  earnest  study 
of  universid  tradition,  which  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  collective  life  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  .and  of  conscience,  which  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

I  invoke  a  school  which  shall  redeem 
from  the  neglect  cast  u|K)n  it  by  theo¬ 
ries  deduced  from  the  exercise  of  one  of 
our  hum.an  faculties  .alone,  that  intuition 
which  is  the  concentration  of  all  the  fa¬ 
culties  upon  a  given  subject ;  a  bchool, 
which  even  while  declaring  it  exhausted, 
will  respect  the  jnist,  without  which  the 
future  would  be  im|>osaible ;  which  will 
protest  against  those  intellectual  bar¬ 
barians  for  whom  every  religion  is  false¬ 
hood,  every  form  of  civilization  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  a  folly  ;  every  great  pope,  king,  or 
warrior  now  in  the  course  of  things  sur- 
p.asst'd,  a  criminal  or  a  hypocrite ;  and 
revoke  the  condemnation  thus  uttered 
by  presumption  in  the  present,  of  the 
p.ast  labors  and  intellect  of  entire  hu¬ 
manity  : — a  school  which  may  condemn 
but  will  not  defame ;  will  judge,bnt  never 
through  frenzy  of  rebellion  falsify  his¬ 
tory  ;  a  school  which  will  declare  the 
death  that  is,  without  denying  the  life 
that  was;  which  will  call  upon  Italy  to 
emancipate  herself  for  the  achievement 
of  new  glories,  but  strip  not  a  single  leaf 
from  her  wreath  of  glories  past. 

Such  a  school  would  regain  for  Italy 
her  European  initiative,  her  primacy'. 

Italy — as  I  have  sahi — is  a  religion. 
Some  have  affirmed  this  of  France.  They 
were  mistaken.  Fr.ance — if  we  except 
the  single  moment  w'hen  the  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  summed  up  the  achieve¬ 


ments  of  the  epoch  of  individuality, — 
h.as  never  had  any  extenial  mission, 
other  than,  occasionally,  as  an  arm  of 
the  Church,  the  instrument  of  an  idea 
emanating  from  Papal  Rome. 

But  the  mission  of  Italy  in  the  world 
was  at  all  times  religious,  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  Italian  genius  was  at  all 
times  religious. 

The  essence  of  every  religion  lies  in  a 
power,  unknown  to  mere  science,  of  com¬ 
pelling  man  to  reduce  thought  to  action, 
and  harmonize  his  practical  life  with  his 
moral  conception.  The  genius  of  our 
nation,  whenever  it  has  been  SjMjn- 
taneously  revealed,  and  exercised  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  foreign  inspiration, 
has  always  evinced  the  religiotis  charac¬ 
ter,  the  unifying  power  to  which  I  al¬ 
lude. 

Every  conception  of  the  Italian  mind 
sought  its  incarnation  in  action  ;  strove 
to  assume  a  form  in  the  ])olitical  sphere : 
the  ideal  and  the  real,el8ewhere  divided, 
have  always  tended  to  be  united  in  our 
land.  S<abines  and  Etrusc.ans  alike  de¬ 
rived  their  civil  organization  and  way 
of  life  from  their  conception  of  Heaven. 
The  I’ythagoreans  founded  their  philos¬ 
ophy,  religious  associations,  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  source  of  the  vitality  and 
jKJwer  of  Home  lay  in  a  religious  sense 
of  a  collective  mission,  of  an  aim  to  be 
achieved,  in  the  contemplation  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  which  the  individual  was 
submerged.  Our  democratic  Republics 
w'ere  all  religious.  Our  early  philo¬ 
sophical  thinkers  were  .all  tormented  by 
the  idea  of  translating  their  ideal  con¬ 
ceptions  into  practical  rules  of  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

And  as  to  our  external  mission — 

We  alone  have  twice  given  moral 
unity  to  Europe,  to  the  known  world. 
The  voice  that  issued  from  Rome  in  the 

{)a8t,  was  addressed  to  and  reverenced 
)y  humanity  “  Urbs  Orbi." 

Italy  is  a  religion.  And  when — in 
my  earliest  years  I  believed  that  the 
initiative  of  the  third  life  of  Europe 
would  spring  from  the  heart,  the  action, 
the  enthusiasm  and  sacrifice  of  our 
people — I  heard  within  me  the  grand 
voice  of  Rome  sounding  once  again, 
tre.osured  up  and  accepted  with  loving 
reverence  by  the  peoples,  and  telling  of 
moral  unity  and  fraternity  in  a  faith 
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common  to  all  humanity — it  was  not  the 
unity  of  the  past,  which  though  sacred 
and  conducive  to  civilization  for  many 
centuries,  did  but  emancipate  individual 
man,  and  reveal  to  him  an  ideal  of  liber¬ 
ty  and  equality  only  to  be  realized, in 
Heaven ; — it  was  a  new  unity  eman¬ 
cipating  collective  humanity,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  the  formula  of  association,  through 
which  liberty  and  equality  are  destined 
to  be ‘realized  here  on  earth  ;  sanctifying 
the  earth,  and  rendering  it  w'hat  God 
wills  it  should  be,  a  stage  upon  the  path 
of  perfection,  a  means  given  to  man 
wherewith  to  deserve  a  higher  and  no¬ 
bler  existence  hereafter. 

I  saw  Home — in  the  name  of  God  and 
Republican  Italy — substituting  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  PRiNciPLss  for  the  barren  de¬ 
claration  of  rights,  principles  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  parent  idea  proq- 
Rxss,  revealing  to  the  nations  a  com¬ 
mon  aim  and  the  basis  of  a  new  religion. 

And  I  saw  Europe,  weary  of  scejiti- 
cism,  and  egotism,  and  moral  anarchy, 
receive  the  new  faith  with  acclamations. 
I  saw  a  new  pact  founded  upon  that 
faith ;  a  pact  of  united  action  in  the  w'ork 
of  human  perfectibility,  involving  none 
of  the  evils  or  dangers  of  the  former 
pact,  because  among  the  first  consequen¬ 
ces  of  a  faith  founded  upon  the  dogma 
of  progress,  would  be  the  justification 
of  hereey,  as  either  a  pledge  or  en¬ 
deavor  after  progress  in  the  future. 

The  vision  which  brightened  my  first 
dream  of  country  has  vanished  for  as 
much  as  concerns  my  own  life.  Even  if 
that  vision  be  fulfilled — as  I  believe  it 
will  be — I  shall  be  in  the  tomb.  M.ay 
the  young,  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  scep¬ 
ticism,  prep.are  the  way  for  its  realiza¬ 
tion,  and  may  they,  in  the  name  of  our 
national  tradition  and  the  future,  un¬ 
ceasingly  protest  against  all  who  seek 
to  immobilize  human  life  in  the  name  of 
a  dogma  extinct,  or  to  degrade  it  by 
diverting  it  from  the  external  worship 
of  the  ideal. 

The  religious  question  is  preeminent 
over  every  other  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  moral  question  is  indissolubly  linked 
with  it.  We  are  bound  either  to  solve 
these  or  renounce  ail  idea  of  an  Italian 
mission  in  the  world. 


The  8«tnrda7  Eevlew. 

LITERARY  CARKKH& 

There  can  be  no  question  that  litera¬ 
ture,  which  once  upon  a  time  was  little 
more  than  an  ocenpation,  which  till 
lately  was  at  most  a  profession,  is  at  last 
becoming  almost  a  trade.  Authorship 
of  every  sort  has  an  acknowledged  mar¬ 
ket  value.  A  young  man  of  ordinary  abil¬ 
ities  at  the  outset  of  life  can  learn  w’ith- 
out  much  difficulty  what  it  will  cost  him, 
in  the  sha]>c  of  time,  expense,  and 
trouble,  to  fit  himself  for  entering  on  a 
Ikerary  course,  and  what  are  the  ordi¬ 
nary  emoluments  which  decent  industry 
and  ability  may  hope  to  command.  The 
imagination  of  the  inexperienced  is  apt 
to  under-estimate  the  efforts  required 
for  success  in  this  as  in  every  other  field 
of  human  labor.  But  the  times  have 
at  any  rate  gone  by  when  the  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  literary  fraternity 
had  to  calculate  on  a  long  novitiate  of 
obscure  toil,  and  perhaps  of  absolute 
want  and  privation.  Few  people  of  aver¬ 
age  talents  starve  nowadays  in  a  gar¬ 
ret  until  they  manage,  after  some  years 
of  patient  toadyism,  to  emerge  into  the 
light  under  the  patronage  of  some  noble 
or  wealthy  Mspcenas.  The  very  name 
of  Grub  Street  is  becoming  archaic.  It 
is  only  rescued  from  oblivion  when  some 
luxurious  essayist,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold,  in  a  moment  of  exaggerated  irony, 
pretends  to  date  his  letters  from  that 
jmocryphal  abode  of  learned  poverty. 
The  yoiing  nurselings  of  the  Muses  in 
this  generation  are  driven  to  no  such 
sad  extremities  in  early  life.  They  do 
not  write  by  the  faint  light  of  penny 
dips,  or  dine  for  a  shilling  at  a  City 
tavern  under  terror  lest  they  should  be 
caught  on  the  way  by  their  natural 
enemy  the  bailifiT.  The  million  has 
taken,  in  these  unromantic  times,  to 
literature ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  change,  those  who  purvey  liter¬ 
ary  food  for  the  million  are  paid  like 
any  other  honest  caterers  for  the  public 
taste.  As  the  severity  of  the  early 
probation  has  diminished,  the  prizes  set 
before  the  ambitious  novice  have  in¬ 
creased.  Moderate  capacity  in  writing 
leads,  if  not  to  distinction,  at  any  rate 
to  a  substantial  and  tolerable  income. 
Hundreds  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
fionrish  in  town  and  country  which  are 
perfectly  able  to  pay  for  the  jiioduc- 
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tions  which  they  publish.  A  man  of 
letters,  even  of  an  inferior  sort,  may 
easily  live  twice  as  well  as  a  poor  coun¬ 
try  parson,  and  enjoy  a  fair  amount  of 
social  ple.asure8  among  his  friends.  For 
genius  of  a  higher  sort  the  emoluments 
are  as  considerable  as  are  to  be  found 
in  any  walk  of  life.  A  first-rate  novel¬ 
ist  makes  as  much  money  as  a  bishop 
or  a  judge,  and  is  as  much  courted  by 
general  society.  A  political  philosopher 
who  writes  well  enough  to  attract  gen¬ 
eral  ^notice  may,  if  it  pleases  him,  ho)>e 
to  attain  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  to 
gain  the  ear  of  the  House  or  the  nation 
when  he  gets  there.  If  a  really  able 
writer  fancies  retired  life,  in  place  of  a 

{)rominent  position  on  the  public  stage, 
le  may  pass  his  time  in  the  secure  and 
golden  ease  of  the  gods  of  Epicurus. 
Whenever  he  takes  up  his  pen,  mag:izines 
are  delighted  to  purchase  his  remarks 
at  any  fabulous  price  he  may  demand. 
His  autograph  and  photograph  are  pos¬ 
sessions  which  all  the  young  ladies  in 
England  long  for  in  their  dreams. 
Universities  confer  their  best  honors 
on  him.  American  tourists  haunt  coun¬ 
try  inns  to  have  a  peep  at  him.  Celeb¬ 
rity  far  above  that  which  falls  to  the 
portion  of  millionnaires,  statesmen,  and 
archbishops  is  his  portion  ;  and  if  philos¬ 
ophers  care  to  be  fbted  and  crowned 
by  their  contemporaries  in  these  happy 
enlightened  days,  philosophers  can  have 
as  much  ibting  and  crowning  as  philos¬ 
ophers  should  care  for.  The  Bar,  the 
Church,  the  Army,  and  the  world  of 
commerce  have  no  more  splendid  re¬ 
wards  to  give  their  successful  members. 
And  we  think  that,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  literary  lion  has  the  privilege 
of  possessing  in  himself  the  sweet  sense 
of  intellectual  superiority  over  his  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  literature  should  appear  to  young 
)>eople  a  sort  of  Eldorado,  or  fairy  land, 
the  very  rivers  in  which  run  with  gold. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  literature 
itself  profits  as  much  as  do  its  votaries 
by  the  golden  showers  that  rain  daily 
upon  it.  Artists  tell  us  very  often  that 
a  similar  shower  has  fallen  on  art,  and 
that  the  soil  is  not  at  all  fertilized  by  it. 
Pictures,  as  everybody  knows,  are  not 
any  longer  a  taste  which  only  the  cul¬ 
tivated  indulge.  They  are  a  means  of 
spending  money  for  the  wealthy ;  and 


Manchester  amasses  painting  and  stat¬ 
uary  in  the  same  spirit  as  Eastern 
monarchs  amass  jewels,  and  an  antiqua¬ 
rian  books.  The  opulent  cotton-spin¬ 
ner  who  has  spent  his  hours  of  business 
in  underbidding  his  livals  in  the  count¬ 
ing-house,  spends  his  hours  of  leisure  in 
overbidding  them  in  the  picture-market 
and  the  studios.  The  gentleman  whose 
income  is  returned  at  sixty  thousand, 
triumphs  over  the  humbler  possessor  of 
a  fifty-thousand  income  by  buying  a 
few  more  objects  of  modern  art  as  a 
measure  of  his  superior  wealth.  There 
is  no  Grub  Street  now  for  painters,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  Grub  Street  for 
authors.  Yet  the  result  is  one  which 
true  lovers  of  art  pretend  to  deplore. 
The  unlimited  demand  deteriorates, 
they  insist,  from  the  quality  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  It  18  BO  easy  and  lucrative  to  paint 
quick  and  fiwt,  that  masters  cease  to 
care  so  much  as  is  their  duty  for  pro¬ 
ducing  masterpieces.  Instead  of  la¬ 
boring  for  posterity,  they  labor  for 
their  rich  contemporaries,  whose  passion 
for  possessing  has  outrun  their  powers 
of  discrimination.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
natural  that  this  should  be  the  case  in 
literature  if  it  is  the  ciise  in  art.  The 
fruits  to  be  plucked  by  the  lietrary 
pilgrim  by  the  wayside  are  so  tempting 
and  so  plentiful  that  it  requires  much 
self-command  to  abstain  from  pausing 
to  secure  them;  and  the  spectacle  is 
rare  of  men  who  reject  all  such  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  firmly  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  solitude  of  their  library  to  compose 
some  ten  years’  work  of  industry  and  of 
research.  The  pale  student  is  growing 
out  of  date  as  fast  as  that  exceptional 
phenomenon  the  hungry  student.  No¬ 
body  is  starved,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nobody  does  anything  very  sublime.  If 
Gibbon  were  to  live  Ids  life  over  again, 
under  these  conditions,  he  would  find 
it  harder  than  he  did  to  banish  himself 
from  England  and  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  conqiosition  of  a  consum¬ 
mate  history.  There  were  brave  men 
before  Agamemnon,  and  there  have  been 
many  historical  geniuses  perhaps  since 
Giblmn.  But  they  have  been  squander¬ 
ing  their  energies  on  the  many  smaller 
employments  which  literary  jiersons 
find  so  lucrative— contributing  ephem¬ 
eral  criticism  to  reviews  and  maga¬ 
zines,  writing  chapters  and  fragments 
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instead  of  writinfj  complete  books — and 
building  up  nothing  which  will  ever 
servo  as  a  solid  memorial  of  their  fame. 
The  habit  of  anonymous  journalism — 
the  advantages  of  which,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Congreve,  may  be  said  to  be  patent — 
has  more  than  one  drawback,  and  per- 
hajw  the  chief  draw'back  of  all  is  that  it 
ofters  loss  incentives  than  could  be  wish¬ 
ed  to  men  who  might  desire  to  bury 
themselves  in  some  one  study  with  the 
hope  of  linking  their  names  hereafter  to 
what  they  have  done.  The  continuity 
of  their  labor  is  often  broken ;  and 
possibly  their  personal  ambition  remains 
to  the  last  unsatisfied.  When  one 
thinks  how  important  it  is  to  the  public 
that  journalism  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  educated  and  able  men,  one  cannot 
but  see  that  it  is  in  some  respects  for¬ 
tunate  that  literary  genius  devotes  itself 
to  the  manufacture  of  little  works  as 
well  as  great  ones.  The  press  is  the 
true  national  system  of  education  for  a 
country'.  The  vast  majority  of  English¬ 
men  and  Englishwomen,  ow’e  most 
of  what  they  have  to  its  agency. 
The  ability  and  industry  which  journal¬ 
ism  withdraws  from  the  production 
of  permanent  literature  it  employs, 
therefore,  upon  useful  educational  and 
social  purposes.  What  the  pulpit  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  the 
printing  machine  is  in  this  century  ;  and 
those  who  supply  it  with  material  con¬ 
stitute  a  body  of  fairly-paid  national 
teachers,  some  of  them  of  course  un¬ 
worthy,  but  most  of  them  valuable  in 
the  extreme.  Nor  is  it  quite  correct  to 
snp])Ose  that  permanent  or  pure  liter¬ 
ature  loses  all  that  journalism  or  prac¬ 
tical  literature  gains.  The  intelligent 
class  of  writers  who  write  for  new's- 
papers  would  not  have  the  courage,  if 
there  were  no  newspapers,  to  sit  down 
to  an  opua  magnum^  even  were  their 
capacity  equal  to  the  larger  task.  The 
critical  temperament  differs  from  the 
constructive ;  and  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  the  emoluments  of  ephemeral 
literature  are  what  attract  the  crowd  of 
com|>etitor8  to  the  career.  The  Bar, 
the  Church,  and  the  Universities,  feel  the 
exhaustion  of  the  drain,  and  not  merely 
literature  itself.  Finally,  there  is  this 
further  consideration,  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  increase  of 
literary  appreciation  among  the  masses 


renders  the  distinction  of  the  few’  who 
do  attain  to  real  literary  celebrity  more 
em’iable  than  ever.  The  damage  in¬ 
flicted  by  journalism  upon  literature  is, 
accordingly,  by  no  means  of  an  unmix¬ 
ed  kind.  Great  ns  are  the  temptations 
to  pause  half  way  in  the  jmrsuit  of 
eminence,  the  crown,  for  those  who 
jiersevere,  is  not  less  worth  attaining. 
Still,  upon  the  whole,  the  fact  is  unde¬ 
niable  that,  in  this  age  of  universal 
knowledge,  great  intellectual  books  are 
not  composed  as  frequently  as  one  might 
have  hoped  would  be  the  case.  We  must 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
this  loss  is  counterbalanced  by  other  gain. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  the  world  w’ill 
derive  no  small  benefit  from  the  increas¬ 
ed  opjmrtunities  afforded  for  a  literary 
career  if  literature  can  furnish — what 
is  so  much  needed — a  satisfactory  field 
for  feminine  labor.  That  women  are 
keenly  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opening  is  plain  enough.  It  is  the 
only  profession  competent  to  the  sex; 
and  it  is  one  in  which  the  rights  of 
women  will  always  be  deeme<l  coexten¬ 
sive  with  their  merits  and  their  per¬ 
formances.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  whole  duty  of  young  women  is  to 
fit  themselves  for  playing  the  ]>art  of 
companions  and  assessors  to  men,  and 
that  the  mission  assigned  to  them  by 
nature  is  essentially  domestic.  Stated 
in  this  bald  way,  the  view’  is  one  against 
which  it  is  not  surprising  that  w’omen  of 
intellect  and  character  should  rebel. 
There  are  numbers  of  them  who  never 
are  likely  to  marry ;  and  unless  it  is  the 
business  of  every  man  to  believe  himself 
marked  out  by  Providence  for  a  ma¬ 
trimonial  life,  we  do  not  see  why  every 
w’omen  is  to  be  forced  to  hold  a  similar 
doctrine  of  predestination  about  herself. 
Facts,  at  all  events,  militate  against  the 
theory.  In  a  crowded  country  and  a 
mixed  society  like  ours,  it  is  both  im¬ 
possible  and  undesirable  to  teach  either 
sex  that  marriage  is  the  principal  end  of 
its  existence.  If  the  interests  of  the  race 
are  to  be  considered,  they  demand  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  Universal  matrimony 
would  mean  forcrowdsof  human  beingsa 
certainty  of  j)overty  and  ill-health.  Nor 
is  there  any  moral  law  which  urp^s  us 
to  over-people  the  world  with  children, 
without  reference  to  considerations  of 
prudence  and  of  political  economy. 
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Few  things,  on  iho  contrary,  can  be 
more  important  tiian  to  endeavor,  if 
possible,  to  give  women  something  to 
look  forward  to  in  life  of  a  better  and 
less  precarious  kind  than  the  chance  of 
marrying  hastily,  and  repenting  prob¬ 
ably  at  loisnre.  Efforts  are  daily  made 
by  the  philanthropical  to  ))rovide  some 
career  besides  a  domestic  one  for  the 
humbler  class.  But  what  is  wanted  for 
the  daughters  of  farmers  and  of  trades¬ 
men  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  their  l^etters.  Hitherto  it  has 
unhappily  been  e.asier  to  see  the  want 
than  to  minister  to  it ;  and  it  is  not  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  among  gentle  and 
intelligent  women  of  the  upper  and  mid¬ 
dle  classes  there  is  a  wholesale  waste  at 
present  of  energy  and  power.  Litera¬ 
ture  seems  the  natural  channel  into 
which  ail  this  wasted  vitality  might  be 
turned.  It  is  an  avocation  consistent 
with  a  social  and  delicate  life.  Unleas 
we  hold  with  the  statesmen  of  old,  and 
the  cynics  or  epicureans  of  later  times, 
that  everything  except  bearing  children 
is  unfeminine  in  women,  it  is  unreason- 
.able  to  maintain  that  a  woman  need 
lose  a  particle  of  the  bloom  and  grace 
of  her  character  by  writing  an  es-say 
or  a  novel,  any  more  than  she  does  by 
reading  what  other  people  have  compos¬ 
ed.  The  argument  that  women,  as  a 
rule,  write  badly  is  not  on  this  point 
conclusive.  Those  who  reflect  on  the 
wretched  kind  of  intellectual  training 
given  in  youth  to  even  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  of  the  se.v,  ought  only  to 
thank  heaven  that  feminine  authorship 
is  not  worse.  The  mental  inferiority 
with  which  men  are  fond  of  crediting 
thijir  wives,  their  daughters,  and  their 
sisters  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  simple  result  of  an  im- 

Koverished  system  of  feminine  education. 

[en  devote  tlie  long  interval  between 
childhood  and  manhood  to  intellectual, 
and  often  to  jmrely  literary,  culture. 
They  are  trained  at  school  and  at  college 
by  the  most  capable  instructors  in  the 
land.  The  treasure-houses  of  ancient 
art  and  genius  are  always  open  to  them. 
They  are  drilled  day  after  day  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  finest  mod¬ 
els  of  the  imagination,  and  the  reason 
of  the  past.  after  all  this  elaborate 
care,  the  result  were  not  that  men  could 
write  better  books  than  the  other  and 


less  fortunate  sex,  it  would  indeed  be 
passing  strange.  No  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  as  to  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  under  altered  conditions  if  there 
were  no  monopoly  for  men  of  all  that  is 
good  in  education,  and  if  the  two  sexes 
started  upon  equal  terms.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  there  are  no  feminine  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  or  politicians  : 
and  the  adages  about  the  mediocrity  of 
M’oman’s  undersUinding,  though  true 
enough,  are  ungenerous.  If  they  can¬ 
not  reason,  if  they  judge  by  instinct 
rather  than  by  sound  principle,  if  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  vague  sentiments,  if 
the  political  opinions  they  hold  are 
foolish  and  frivolous,  if  the  novels  they 
compose  are  trash,  and  the  poems  they 
indite  tinsel,  the  fault  is  the  fault  of 
society,  which  first  of  all  weights  them 
heavily  in  the  race,  and  then  smiles  to  see 
how  they  are  distanced.  What  women 
are  worth  in  a  fairer  trial  has  been  prov¬ 
ed,  even  in  our  times,  by  both  those 
who  are  living  and  those  who  are  now 
dead.  Experience  shows  us  that  allow¬ 
ing  for  rare  instances  of  exceptional 
ability,  they  are  generally,  like  men,  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  education 
they  have  received.  Tlie  innumerable 
opportunities  of  a  literary  career  ojiened 
in  these  days  to  the  public  will  then  be 
comparatively  worthles.s,  unless  a  radical 
change  is  effected  in  our  system  of  fem¬ 
inine  education. 

The  want  of  preparation  for  a  literary 
career  which  women  experience  would 
soon  be  felt  by  men  as  well,  if  those  who 
declaim  pertinaciously  against  “culturo” 
were  to  succeed  in  changing  the  whole 
current  of  education.  With  respect  to 
the  modifications  that  ra.ay  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
of  Greek  and  Latin  teaching,  either  at 
our  great  schools  or  at  our  Lniversities, 
we  say  nothing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all 
sensible  and  competent  observers  that 
some  modification  should  be  made.  But 
to  discouriige  thorough  literary  training, 
would  at  the  present  time  above  all  oth¬ 
ers,  be  attended  with  disastrous  results. 
To  the  study  of  literary  style,  as  such, 
too  much  importance  may  unquestiona¬ 
bly  be  attached.  Nor  have  we  any  wish 
to  see  boys  of  every  capacity  stretched 
upon  one  Procustean  bed  made  up  of 
the  dryest  portions  of  the  classics.  But 
that  the  formation  of  literary  tastes 
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ought  to  remain  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
popular  education  is  obvious  to  all  who 
look  at  the  growing  literary  thirst  of  the 
masses  of  the  nation.  Whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  literature  will  be  the  chief 
means  of  educating  and  humanizing 
them.  For  many  years  literary  careers 
will  be  abundant,  for  they  will  be  requi¬ 
site  to  supply  a  national  demand.  The 
finish  and  the  intellectual  power  of  liter¬ 
ary  men  cannot  therefore  be  otherwise 
than  a  matter  of  national  concern ;  and 
this  is  a  fact  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  the  reformers  who  propose  to  reform 
“  culture  ”  from  oflT  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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THE  PLOT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  DRAMA.* 

Before  the  painful  interest  excited  by 
the  tragical  conclusion  of  the  Mexican 
drama  has  entirely  subsided,  we  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  plot :  to  the  real 
authors  as  well  as  to  the  leading  actors : 
to  lay  bare  their  motives,  to  apportion 
their  respective  sliares  of  the  res|K)nsi- 
bility,  and  point  the  true  moral  of  the 
catastrophe.  We  undertake  to  show 
that  the  cause  to  which  the  lamented 
Archduke  fell  a  sacrifice  was  essentially, 
and  in  every  imaginable  point  of  view,  a 
bad  cause.  Grallantry,  courage,  honesty 
of  purpose,  with  a  host  of  private  vir¬ 
tues,  did  not  save  him  from  being  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  insensate  am¬ 
bition,  vainglory,  bigotry,  cupidity,  pec¬ 
ulation,  and  bad  faith  ;  and  the  amount 
of  mischief  that  may  be  brought  about 
by  good  intentions  w'ithout  firmness  or 
foresight  may  be  learned  from  that  fa¬ 
mous  decree  of  October,  1865,  which  now 
constitutes  the  best  apology  of  his.exe- 
cutioners.  Whatever  judgment  may 
eventually  be  passed  on  their  hold  act  of 
retaliation,  condemn  it  or  regret  it  as  we 
may,  had  no  such  event  occurred  to 
shock  Europe,  the  genuine  character  of 
the  Napoleonic  project  would  probably 
have  been  glossed  over  or  concealed. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  scene  of  action — the 

*  X>  Mexigtu  td  qu'U e*t :  La  Veriti mtr  $on  CU- 
HuU,  «w  HaMatUt  et  aon  Gout<ememer,L  Par  Em¬ 
manuel  I>omeneoh,  ancien  Directeur  de  la  Prease 
du  Oabioet  de  S.  M.  I.  I’Empereur  Maximilian,  ex- 
aumdnier  du  CoqM  Expeditionnaire.  Paris :  1 867. 

Corretpomdence  rupeding  the  Affaire  of  Mtsieo. 
Preaented  to  both  Uouaea  of  Parliament,  1862. 
Parts  I,  2  and  3. 
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country,  the  people,  the  preexisting  form 
of  government,  the  state  of  parties,  the 
prospects  held  out  to  the  new  emperor, 
and  the  kind  of  work  cut  out  for  him. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  after  the  loss 
of  some  of  its  finest  provinces,  comprises 
an  area  of  750,000  square  miles :  more 
than  treble  the  area  of  France.  The 
population  exceeds  eight  millions,  made 
up  in  unequal  proportions,  difficult  to  fix, 
of  creoles  or  whites  of  Spanish  descent, 
the  dominant  class;  Indians,orindigenou8 
Mexicans ;  and  mongrels,  half-breeds, 
or  mixed  races.  The  Indians,  computed 
at  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  a  subject  and 
submisdve  race,  count  for  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  political  scale  ;  although  they 
now  and  then  send  forth  a  successful 
competitor  for  power.  Juarez  and  Al¬ 
monte  are  Indians.  The  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  social  and  political  system 
is  the  Church, — the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  (till  very  recently)  more 
wealth,  more  influence,  and  more  corrup¬ 
tion,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world  at  .any  period.  Spanish  bigotry, 
combining  unth  Indian  superstition,  has 
here  produced  results  which  stagger  cre¬ 
dulity. 

Prior  to  1861,  niore  than  half  the  pro¬ 
ductive  land  of  the  country  was  held  in 
mortmain  by  the  religious  corporations 
or  the  clergy ;  their  property  being 
roughly  estimated  at  300  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  their  revenue  at  20  millions  (four 
millions  sterling),  double  the  revenue  of 
the  state.  In  the  Citv  of  Mexico  alone 
they  posses-sed  2,000  houses  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  letting ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  town  which  is  not  half  made  up 
of  churches,  convents,  or  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  some  sort.  Schools  aregin- 
gularly  scarce,  the  Mexican  priesthood 
having  an  instinctive  dread  of  education ; 
and  they  have  been  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  in  preserving  their  flocks  from  the 
mischievous  taint  of  knowledge.  In¬ 
deed,  many  of  the  working  clergy  are 
little  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  are  permitted  by  their  spirit¬ 
ual  guides  to  confound  the  most  revolt¬ 
ing  practices  of  their  traditional  super¬ 
stitions  with  Christianity. 

It  would  require  volumes  [observes  the 
Abbd  Domenech]  to  recount  the  Indian  su¬ 
perstitions,  of  an  idolatrous  character^  which 
remain.  For  want  of  serious  instruction,  nu¬ 
merous  traces  of  Aztec  paganism  may  be  dis- 
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covered  in  Indian  Catholicism.  I  chanced 
one  day  to  be  present  at  some  Indian  dances 
at  San-Luis  de  la  Paz,  celebrated  in  honor  of 
St  Louis,  patron  of  the  town.  Twenty-four 
girls  and  twenty-four  young  men  were  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  church,  with  the  curate  looking  on. 
An  Indian,  his  head  covered  with  a  mask  of 
a  chimerical  divinity  resembling  the  devil, 
with  the  horns  and  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  di¬ 
rected  the  figures  of  the  dance,  which  re¬ 
minded  me  of  those  of  the  redsains.  I  re¬ 
marked  to  the  curate,  an  excellent  priest  in 
other  matters,  that  it  was  far  from  proper  to 
permit  such  thinm  in  a  church.  “  The  ancient 
customs,”  he  replied,  “  a-e  respectable ;  it  is 
good  to  preser^'e  them ;  we  have  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  degenerating  into  orgies.” 

The  religious  processions,  with  which 
travellers  in  Old  Spain  must  be  familiar, 
are  pushed  to  extravagance  in  ^Mexico, 
where  the  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages 
are  snrpasse<l.  According  to  the  Abbe, 
no  father  of  a  family  thinks  it  unbecom¬ 
ing  to  take  his  daughter  to  the  proces¬ 
sion  in  which  Mary ,far  gone  in  pregnancy, 
is  paraded  round  the  church.  After  the 
procession,  a  priest  draws  from  under 
the  petticoat  a  Jesas  in  s^vaddling 
clothes,  who  is  placed  on  the  altar  and 
then  similarly  par.aded.  There  are  towns 
where  an  Indian  is  paid  to  represent  Ju¬ 
das,  and  let  the  people  spit  in  his  face 
the  whole  day  long.  The  sacred  singing 
and  music  are  descnbed  as  atrocious, 
“bordering  on  infernal.”  The  Indians 
come  to  mass  with  the  poultry  and  pro¬ 
visions  they  are  carrying  to  market.  “  I 
w'as  obliged  to  desert  the  catliedral  of 
Mexico,  where  I  went  every  morning, 
because  I  could  not  collect  my  thoughts. 
The  gobbling  of  turkeys,  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  mewing 
of  cats,  the  warbling  of  birds  that  have 
fixed  their  domicile  under  the  arches, 
the  pricking  of  fieas,  make  religious  med¬ 
itation  impossible  for  one  w'ho  is  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  live  in  such  a  menagerie.” 

One  of  Landseer’s  master-pieces  com¬ 
memorates  the  practice  of  the  Scotch 
shepherds  of  bringing  their  dogs  to  kirk, 
but  these  sagacious  animals  are  by  no 
means  the  worst  behaved  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  If  a  French  priest  (says  the 
Abb6)  was  scandalizea  by  a  Mexican 
curate’s  offer  of  a  cigarette  after  the 
mass,  the  curate  on  his  side  was  no  less 
surprised  at  seeing  the  priest  airange 
his  hair  in  the  looking-glass  of  the  sac¬ 
risty  before  putting  on,  and  after  laying 
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aside,  his  sarcedotal  vestments.  If  there 
be  any  culpable  irreverence  or  touch  of 
mundane  vanity  in  such  a  passing  sacri- 
fiee  to  the  graces,  we  fear  that  many  a 
good-looking  English  clergyman  must 
also  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

Numbers  of  the  priests  have  families 
and  female  relatives  whose  duties  are 
conjugal.  Tliese,  like  the  ladies  who  kept 
house  for  an  (we  hope)  extinct  race  of 
cardinals,  sometimes  pass  under  the  name 
of  nieces  or  cousins,  but  they  not  nnfre- 
quently,  in  open  defiance  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  celibacy  of  their  protectors,  as¬ 
sume  the  title  of  wife.  A  woman  of 
Oaxaca,  when  the  Abb6  asked  her 
about  these  singular  unions,  told  him : 
“My  countrywomen  prefer  living  with 
priests  because  they  are  better  kept. 
The  poor  creatures  are  so  wretched  that 
they  look  out  for  a  house  where  they  are 
always  sure  of  finding  good  clothes  and 
food.”  The  piie.st  ami  the  woman  are 
not  dishonored  by  this  concubinage : 
they  are  even  re8|)ected  if  they  get  on 
well  together.  A  tradesman  having 
asked  the  conenbine  of  a  priest  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  episcopal  hou.sehold  for  the 
rice  of  a  gown,  she  told  him  that  she 
ad  no  money,  and  he  must  wait.  “  I  do 
not  choose  to  wait,”  said  the  tradesman, 
“and  if  you  do  not  pay  me  at  once,  I 
will  summon  yon  before  the  judge.” 
“  Try  then.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  be¬ 
long  to  the  sacred  mitre  ?” 

The  sacred  mitre  is  worn  by  one  arch¬ 
bishop  and  ten  bishops,  who  are  not 
over-strict  in  observing  the  canonical 
laws  themselves,  hr  in  enforcing  them 
on  their  subordinates.  “  Despite  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  remarks 
the  Abb6,  “  pastoral  visits  are  almost  un¬ 
known  in  Mexico.  Tknow'  that  thev  are 
difficult  and  dangerous  since  the  Inde¬ 
pendence;  but  if  the  episcopacy  does 
not  give  the  example  of  devotedness 
and  abnegation,  who  is  to  give  it  ?”  lie 
tells  a  story  of  a  bishop  who  ventured 
as  far  as  a  village  close  to  his  episcopal 
seat,  and  was  reijnested  by  the  curate  to 
bless  his  children  and  their  mother, 
which  he  did  for  a  room  full.  Another 
went  further :  he  baptized  the  child  of 
one  of  his  curates.  Not  content  with 
living  in  concubinage,  the  priests  compel 
the  poorer  classes  to  do  the  same,  by  ex¬ 
acting  a  marriage  fee  which  few  are  able 
or  willing  to  pay ;  and  all  appeals  to  the 
34 
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hierarchy  to  modify  tlfis  exaction  have 
proved  vain.  Ordination  and  the  cure 
of  Bouls  are  be.'^towed  with  alight  refer¬ 
ence  to  fitncRS,  and,  unless  the  bishops 
are  much  belied,  may  occasionally  be 
bouctht.  “  If  the  Pope  were  to  interdict 
all  the  priests  knowingly  or  ignorantly 
guilty  of  simony,  and  all  who  keep  con¬ 
cubines,  the  Mexican  clergy  would  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.” 

The  Abbe  Doinenech  was  the  editor 
of  the  Mattuscrit  Pictographique^  pub¬ 
lished  under  imperial  auspices,  which  is 
now  pretty  generally  regarded  as  a  hoax  ; 
and  his  authority  therefore  is  somewhat 
open  to  suspicion,  lluthis  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  were  ample,and  it  is  clear  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  liis  book  that  he  has  been 
led  reluctantly  to  expose  the  corruptions 
of  the  Mexicixn  church,  which  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  exposing  the  weak  side  of  the 
clerical  party,  the  sole  party  from  whom 
his  imperial  master,  Maximilian,  had 
anything  to  ho])e  at  any  time.  More¬ 
over,  the  following  summary  nnght  be 
amply  continued  by  otlier  evidence  if 
re4|uiied : 

The  secular  clerpy,  but  above  all  the  regu¬ 
lar  clergj’,  had  acquired  under  the  Spanish 
Government  immense  prop4'rty,  valued,  cor¬ 
rectly  or  incorrectly,  at  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  Mexican  territory.  It  resulted  from 
this  state  of  things,  that  the  poor  population, 
from  laziness  or  ambition,  made  it  their  object 
to  enter  into  the  convents  or  the  priesthood. 
Thus  Mexico  became  a  monastic  or  clerical 
state,  as  we  should  now  call  it.  In  fact,  the 
Indians,  submissive  as  children  to  the  clergy, 
being  politically  null,  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
not  in  the  church,  was  bound  to  it  by  ties  of 
relationship,  business,  or  servitude.  To  be 
convinced  of  tlie  material  fact,  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  multitude  of 
steeples  or  belfries  Vhich  overtop  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Mexico.  Every  impartial 
thinker  who  has  seriously  studied  the  history 
of  New  Spain,  will  recognize  the  exactitude 
of  the  moral  f%ct. 

I  verify  both  without  passing  an  opinion 
on  them.  It  is  for  having  misunderstood, 
denied  even,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  has  seen  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  nation  vanish  in  a  few  montlis ; 
It  is  for  having  believed  the  contrary  that  it 
has  fallen  into  tlie  most  absolute  isolation. 

The  importance  of  this  Rtat<‘ment  will 
be  seen  wlicn  we  come  to  weigh  the  po¬ 
litical  and  {lersonnl  objects  which  Maxi¬ 
milian  was  instructed  to  pureue. 

Tlie  independence  of  Mexico,  although 
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not  formally  recognlased  by  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  other  European  powers  till  1825, 
has  practically  existed  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  during  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  undergone  more  than  half  a 
hundred  revolutionaiy  change-s.  But  with 
rare  exceptions,  it  has  consistently  re¬ 
tained  the  form  of  a  democratic  and  fed¬ 
eral  republic,  framed  after  the  model  of 
the  United  States.  There  ha.s  occurred 
at  intervals  a  brief  dictatorship,  and 
Itnrbide  contrived  to  be  declared  em¬ 
peror  in  1822.  But  he  was  dethroned, 
pensioned  off,  and  banished  within  the 
year;  and  venturing  back  in  the  hope 
of  resuming  the  purple  in  1824,  he  was 
seized,  summarily  tried,  and  shot.  What 
are  termed  revolutions  are  the  succes¬ 
sive  overthrows  of  one  party  leader  by 
another,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of 
power  :  the  normal  career  of  a  Mexican 
adventurer,  civil  or  military,  being  to 
alternate  lietwecn  success  and  failure, 
wealth  and  poverty,  high  command  and 
exile,  the  palace  or  the  mountains,  till 
arrested  by  the  bullet  or  the  sword. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  many  of  them 
contrive  to  last  so  long.  Santa  Anna, 
who  met  with  what  can  hardly  be  termed 
an  untimely  end  the  other  day,  began 
this  hazardous  game  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  played  it  in  a  manner  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  risk.  Whenever,  during  his 
presidency  or  ascendency,  the  leaders  of 
a  revolt  fell  into  his  hands,  he  had  them 
shot.  On  one  occasion  he  ordered  Gen¬ 
eral  Ampudia  to  send  him  the  head  of  an 
officer  of  rank  engaged  in  fs.  pronuncia- 
miento  in  a  distant  province ;  and  to 
prevent  decomposition  on  the  way,  the 
general  had  the  he.ad  boiled  before  send¬ 
ing  it.  The  dread  of  retaliation,  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  induced  a  politer 
mode  of  treatment.  When  General 
Miramon  arrested  the  President  Zuloaga, 
it  was  on  leaving  a  ball.  The  president 
was  less  affected  by  the  loss  of  jiower 
than  by  the  trim  in  which  he  was  found  : 
“  Let  me  go  home  and  change  my  dress. 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  ridiculous  in 
this  costume  ?”  The  request  was  granted. 

l*a.ssing  over  many  equally  illustrative, 
let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  career  of 
Juarez,  the  actual  President,  which  is 
probably  hurrying  to  the  common  con¬ 
summation  as  we  w'rite ;  although  more 
creditably  commenced,  and  exhibiting  far 
more  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
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than  that  of  any  competitor  or  contem¬ 
porary.  He  is  an  Indian,  or  aboriginal 
Mexican,  by  blood  and  r.ace,  and  is  said 
to  have  begun  life  in  the  office  of  an 
advocate,  M’ho  educated  him  for  the  law. 
His  title  of  Doctor,  which  has  puzzled 
the  Parisi.ans,  is  derived  from  his  degree 
of  D.C.L.  The  Dr.  Lushington  or  Dr. 
Travers  Twiss  of  Mexico,  he  rose  by 
merit,  by  juridical  learning  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  to  be  the  first  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  it  'was  in  tliat  capacity  that 
he  regularly  and  legally  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  when  vacated  by  Coinon- 
fort  in  1858.  lie  encountered  a  strong 
opposition  from  the  clerical  party,  who 
set  up  Zuloaga  and  then  Miramon  ;  but 
he  was  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  various  alternations  of  fortune 
we  tind  him,  in  June,  1861,  master  of  the 
situation,  and  invested  with  am])lc 
powere  for  carrying  out  the  distinctive 
|>olicy  of  his  administration.  No  ruler 
l)efore  him  had  ventured  to  meddle  with 
the  proi)erty  or  jtrivileges  of  the  Church, 
although  it  was  clear  that  no  reform  of 
any  sort,  no  progress,  moral  or  material, 
was  practicable  so  long  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  clergy  continued  luiim- 
]»aired.  He,  therefore,  took  the  decisive 
step  of  proclaiming  religious  liberty 
and  confiscatiiig  the  proi>erty,  movable 
and  immovable,  of  the  Church. 

If  this  property  had  been  sold  for  a 
quarter  of  its  value,  and  the  proceeds 
properly  applied,  the  State  would  have 
been  relieved  from  its  most  pressing  li- 
.abilities,  and  its  obligations  to  foreigners 
would  have  been  discharged,  or  placed 
on  such  a  footing  as  to  have  giveti  no 
pretence  for  foreign  intervention,  not 
even  to  such  unscrupulous  claimants  as 
the  French.  Hut  Mexicans  have  peculiar 
notions  of  mentn  and  tuum^  .and  so  soon 
as  the  prescriptive  right  and  title  of  the 
clergy  w’ere  declared  null,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pluinler  the  'shrines  and 
sanctuaries  as  they  would  have  plun¬ 
dered  a  town  taken  by  storm.  The  Abb6 
Domenech  states  that  the  churches  were 
robbed  of  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  metals,  to  the  value  of  eight 
millions  sterling ;  and  rememl)ering  how 
Spanish  churches  are  adorned,  and  that 
the  accumulation  had  been  going  on 
since  ^the  fltleenth  century,  we  see  no 
reason  for  suspecting  him  of  exag¬ 
geration. 


The  cathedral  of  Mexico,  we  are  re- 
niin<lcd,  possessed  a  lamp  in  massive 
silver  so  large  that  three  men  could 
stand  in  it  together  when  they  were 
cle.aning  it.  'Die  Liberals  have  cleaned 
it  so  thoroughly,  that  not  a  vestige  of  it 
remains.  The  church  land  was  sold  for 
a  song,  or  granted  away  to  supporters 
and  hangers-on,  like  the  land  of  the 
English  religious  orders  at  the  Kefbr- 
mation  ;  and  the  best  defence  that  can 
be  made  for  .luarez,  independently  of  his 
inability  to  resist  the  all-j)ervading  spirit 
of  rap.aeity,  is  that  the  vitally  important 
measure  for  dismantling  the  stronghold 
of  bigotry  would  have  failed  altogether 
if  it  liad  been  delayed.  In  his  point  of 
view,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
just,  it  was  of  comjiaratively  little  mo¬ 
ment  what  became  of  the  landed  pro|)- 
erty  in  the  first  instance,  so  long  as  it 
^v.as  taken  out  of  mortmain  .and  thrown 
into  the  general  market :  so  long  as  a 
numerous  body  of  new  proprietors 
were  interested  in  preventing  a  reac¬ 
tionary  movement  in  favor  of  the 
priests.  The  consequences  of  a  vicious 
system  will  long  survive  it :  centuries 
may  elapse  before  the  Mexican  people 
emerge  from  the  slough  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  in  which  they  were 
steeped  and  held  down  by  their  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters;  but  Juarez  applied 
the  only  ettective  antidote  to  the  reac¬ 
tionary  poison  :  he  rooted  up  the  upas- 
tree  which  cankered  and  blighted  what¬ 
ever  seeds  of  improvement  began  to 
germinate  beneath  its  shade. 

Mr.  M.athew,  British  consul  .and  charge 
d’aftaires  ])rior  to  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Charles  Wyke,  writes  thus  to  Lord 
Uussell  from  Mexico,  M.ay  12,  1861: 

Foreigners,  especially,  who  suflTered  so 
heavily  under  that  arbitrary  rule,  and  by  the 
hatred  and  intolerance  toward  them  which 
is  a  dogma  of  the  Church  party  in  Mexico, 
cannot  but  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  past  and  the  present. 

President  J uarez,  though  deficient  in  the 
energy  necessary  for  the  present  crisis,  is  an 
upright  and  well-intentioned  man,  excellent 
in  ail  the  private  relations  of  life ;  but  the 
mere  fact  of  his  being  an  Indian  exposes 
him  to  the  hostility  and  sneers  of  the  dregs 
of  Spani.sh  society,  and  of  those  of  mixed 
blood,  who  ludicrously  arrogate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  higher  social  position  in  Mexico. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  Church 
party,  or  that  the  former  rule  of  intolerance 
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and  of  gross  superstition,  can  ever  be  re¬ 
stored  to  power ;  so  far,  at  least,  has  been  se¬ 
cured  by  the  results  of  the  last  civil  war — 
tht  first  contest  for  principles,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  this  Republic.  But  the  result  of 
the  intrigues  of  various  parties  with  different 
views  and  hopes,  and  the  difficulties  and  em¬ 
barrassments  purposely  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  weak  and  bankrupt  government,  may  cause 
an  early  dismemberment  of  the  Republic,  and 
its  division  into  many  petty  States. 

Sir  Charles  Wyke  arrived  at  Mexico 
and  assumed  tlie  duties  of  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentary  on 
the  9th  May,  1861.  The  firmness  and 
sagacity  which  he  displayed  throughout 
a  long  series  of  difficult  and  coinj)licaled 
transactions,  are  now  familiar  to  all  who 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  master  them ; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  view  he  took 
of  the  various  relations,  circumstances, 
capabilities,  and  tendencies  of  the  coun-^ 
try  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  re¬ 
sult.  If  the  English  Foreign  Office  could 
have  submitted  to  be  guide<l  by  his 
counsels,  or  had  possessed 'moral  courage 
enough  to  act  all  along  independently 
of  France,  they  might  have  prevented  a 
great  deal  of  ^e  mischief  winch  ensued 
from  the  injudicious  attempt  at  joint 
action  with  a  power  who.se  secret  inten¬ 
tions  were  essentially  selfish  and  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  good  faith.  Sir 
Charles  Wyke,  in  a  despatch  of  May  27, 
after  confirming  Mr.  Mathew’s  account 
of  the  waste  of  Church  property  and 
the  disordered  state  of  the  finances, 
writes : 

The  Church  party,  although  beaten,  are  not 
yet  subdued,  and  several  of  their  chiefs  are 
within  six  leagues  of  the  capital,  at  the  head 
of  forces  varying  from  4,000  to  6,000  men. 
The  notorious  Marquez  is  one  of  these,  and 
he  has  lately  defeated  several  bodies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  troops  sent  against  him. 

The  religious  feelings  of  a  fanatic  popu¬ 
lation  have  been  shocked  by  the  destruction 
of  churches  and  convents  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  disbanded  monks  and  friars  wan¬ 
dering  about  amongst  the  people  fan  the 
flame  of  discontent,  which  is  kept  alive  by  the 
women,  who,  as  a  body,  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
Church. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  tw'o  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Marquez’s  numerous  titles  to  notori¬ 
ety.  1.  He  caused  an  English  surgeon 
to  be  shot  for  attending  the  womided 
Liberals  after  a  battle.  2.  lie  com- 
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manded  llie  party  wltich,  in  1860,  dur¬ 
ing  the  preswiency  of  Miramon,  forced 
their  w'ay  into  the  British  legation, 
broke  open  the  iron  box  in  which  the 
money  of  the  bondholders  was  deposited, 
and  caiTieil  oft’  660,000  dollars.  The 
Liberal  goveniment,  when  required  to 
make  compensation  for  this  robbery,  ob¬ 
jected  that  it  was  no  act  of  theirs,  and 
that  the  money  was  spent  in  upholding 
a  usurper :  to  which  the  obvious  rejoin¬ 
der  was  that  the  Mexican  j)cople  must 
be  held  answerable  for  the  acts  of  their 
de  facto  rulers :  otherwise  (considering 
their  fondness  for  change)  no  diplomatic 
or  commercial  intercourse  could  be 
maintained  with  them. 

There  was  one  obligation  of  the  Mira¬ 
mon  government  which  belongs  to  a 
different  category.  When,  as  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  describes  them,  they  were  liter¬ 
ally  on  their  last  legs  and  totally  pen- 
nileas,  the  house  of  decker,  a  Swiss  es¬ 
tablished  in  Mexico,  lent  them  760,000 
dollars  (160,000/.),  and  received  in  re¬ 
turn  bonds  for  15,000,000  dollars  (three 
millions  sterling).  Juarez  repudiated 
the  bonds,  butexpressi'd  his  readiness  to 
repay  the  sum  actually  advanced  with 
intere.st.  By  w'ay  of  laying  the  found.!- 
tion  of  a  French  claim  for  the  entire 
amount  named  in  the  bonds,  decker  was 
formally  invested  with  the  honors  and 
rights  of  F'rench  citizenship,  and  the 
bonds,  or  the  greater  jiart  of  them,  were 
ma«lc  over  to  inff'Katial  personages 
.alront  the  French  court.  One  of  what 
Mr.  Kinglake  calls  the  “  brethren  of  the 
Tuileries  ”  is  much  Indied  if  he  did  not 
secure  the  lion’s  share,  before  urging  on 
the  cx|)edition  and  causing  a  trusted 
friend  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  claims. 

Sir  Charles  Wyke’s  first  duty  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  Mexico  w'as  to  procure  com¬ 
pensation  for  two  acts  of  downright 
robbery,  as  well  as  the  payment  or  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  other  debts  more 
regularly  incurred  to  English  subjects. 
The  waste  of  the  Church  proj^ierty  left 
Juarez  without  available  funds  to  pay 
the  current  charges  of  his  government ; 
and  the  British  minister,  finding  himself 
put  off"  from  day  to  day  on  some  idle 
pretence  or  another,  at  length  sent  in  an 
ultimatum,  and  on  its  failing  to  produce 
the  required  efifect,  demanded  his  pass- 
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ports  and  left  the  country.  The  Span¬ 
iards  and  French  having  been  treated 
much  in  the  same  fashion,  were  eijually 
bent  on  obtaining  reparation  by  force ; 
and  after  a  good  de.al  of  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  the  three  courtsof  London,  Paris, 
and  Madrid,  a  Convention,  to  which 
all  three  were  parlies,  was  signed  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1861.  It  began  by 
clejtrly  sjK'cifying  the  motive  and  the 
object,  namely  ,th.at  “feeling  themselves 
com|K‘Iled  by  the  arbitrary  and  vexatious 
conduct  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to 
demand  from  those  authorities  more  effi¬ 
cacious  |)rotection  for  the  jHjrsons  and 
proj>ertie3  of  their  subjects,  as  well  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  contracted 
toward  their  Majesties  by  the  Republic 
of  ]Mexico,  they  have  agreed  to  conclude 
a  Convention  with  a  view  to  combine 
their  common  action.”  The  second  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  merits  particular  attention, 
runs  thus:  * 

! 

The  high  contracting  parties  engage  not  to 
seek  for  themselves,  in  tlie  employment  of  the 
coercive  measures  eontemplated  hy  the  pres¬ 
ent  Convention,  any  acquisition  of  territory 
nor  any  special  advantage,  and  not  to  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  internal  alTairs  of  Mexico  any  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of 
the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and  to  consti¬ 
tute  freely  the  form  of  its  Government. 

It  is  quite  clear  th.at  England  and 
Spain  had  no  ulterior  motive,  object, 
or  design.  It  is  equally  clear  that  France 
signed  the  Ci^nvention  without  the  sm.all- 
est  intention  of  abiding  by  it — signed  it, 
in  fact,  for  purpo.ses  which  implied  and 
coinj»elled  its  infraction  in  the  most  es¬ 
sential  point. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Cleric.al  party, 
several  of  its  leading  members  escaped 
to  Euro|>e,  and  were  unceasingly  occu¬ 
pied  in  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle.  They  found  ready  listeners  at 
Rome,  where  the  loss  of  so  vast  an 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  to  the 
infallible  church  was  felt  like  a  wound ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  under  inspiration  drawn  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  Vatican,  undertook  the 
warm  advocacy  of  their  cause.  But  her 
imperial  spouse,  although  not  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  ultramontane  influences,  required 
to  be  set  in  motion  by  more  mundane 
and  material  agency ;  and  the  scheme 
which  eventually  fastened  on  his  im¬ 


agination  was  one  which  combined  the 
grandiose  with  the  profitable.  He  was 
to  be  the  restorer  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Latin  race  in  the  New  World  :  he 
was  to  arrest  the  onward  course  of  the 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon  ns  decisively  as 
Charles  Martel  stoj)ped  that  of  the  Sar¬ 
acen  :  the  civil  war  between  the  once 
United  States  marked  out  the  auspicious 
moment  for  the  enterprise  ;  Fi  ance  and 
England  had  only  to  recognize  the  South, 
and  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  a 
nonentity  and  a  myth. 

,  Then,  there  was  the  province  of  So¬ 
nora,  so  fabulously  rich  in  precious  metals 
that  the  silver  alone  would  speedily  pay 
off  the  national  debt  of  France ;  and  then, 
by  a  dexterous  manipulation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  claims,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  decker  bonds,  a  quantity  of  nice 
pickings  might  be  given  to  jiartisans, 
who  thought  they  could  never  be  re¬ 
munerated  sufticientlv  for  their  cooper¬ 
ation  on  the  memorable  days  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1851.  And  so  the  enterprise  was 
conceived,  the  entire  su|)erstructure  of 
which  rested  on  the  found.ation  of  inter¬ 
ested  misrepresentations  and  false  hopes. 
The  supposed  longing  of  the  Mexicans 
for  a  monarchy  under  French  protection 
was  the  starting-point ;  and  the  prover¬ 
bial  selMelusion  of  emigrants  was  utter¬ 
ly  forgotten  in  the  eagerness  for  self-glo¬ 
rification,  dominion,  and  gain.* 

It  might  naturally  have  occurred  to 
any  clear-sighted  politician  that,  if  the 
reactionary  party  could  not  hold  their 
ground  w’hilst  they  were  backed  by  the 
unimpaired  influence  and  undiminished 
property  of  the  clergy,  their  chances 
must  be  wofully  diminished  by  the  trans- 


*  An  able  contemporary,  writing  in  1869,  after 
a  visit  to  Mexico,  gives  tlie  French  Emperor  credit 
for  “a  vague  and  wavering,  but  sincere  desire  to 
make  occasionally  great  and  striking  efforts  fur  the 
improvement  of  mankind.”  Italy  is  an  alleged  ex¬ 
ample  ;  Mexico  another.  But  if  he  went  to  war  in 
Italy  for  an  idea,  he  certainly  planned  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Mexico  under  interested  pressure;  and 
the  summary  of  motives  to  which  we  refer  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  Tlie  civil  war  in  America  made  it  possible 
to  interfere  in  Mexico,  without  fearing  the  anger 
of  the  Government  of  Washington;  and  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  exiled  members  of  the  Mexican 
Clerical  party  inspired  tlie  Empress  with  a  belief 
that  it  was  a  holy  and  sacred  duty  to  induce  her 
husband  to  devote  the  blood  and  treasures  of 
France  to  this  remote  and  uncertain  enterpnae." — 
Mexico:  Reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Review. 
London:  Longman  A  Co.  1869. 
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fer  of  that  property,  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  influence,  to  tlieir  opponents ;  and 
the  annals  of  Mexico  prove  that  the  en¬ 
tire  sjurit  of  the  people  is  averse  from 
both  foreign  sway  and  monarchjr.  Yet 
so  completely  were  the  French  Emperor 
and  his  counsellors  misguided  by  MM. 
GutieiTcz  de  Estrada,  Almonte,  and 
others,  that  they  thought  it  was  only 
necessary  for  a  French  force,  however 
small,  to  advance  far  enough  into  the  in¬ 
terior  to  form  a  nucleus  or  rallying  pruiit, 
whereupon  the  \)'hole  conditiou  of  things 
in  Mexico  would  be  reversed. 

The  project  for  the  nomination  of  the 
archduke  was  coeval  with  the  first  con¬ 
ception  of  the  expedition ;  and  feelers 
w'ere  cautiously  put  forth  by  the  French 
Government  to  ascertain  how  it  w’ould 
be  received  in  Europe  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Stites.  On  January  30,  1802,  Sir 
John  CramptoTi,  Ilritish  Miiii.>ter  at 
]\Iadrid,  reports  a  conversation  with 
Marshal  O’Donnell,  in  which  the  Mar¬ 
shal  strongly  ilisapproved  any  dej)arture 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  second  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  Convention : 

With  respect  to  the  particular  combination 
in  question,  it  would  be  (he  said)  unnecessa¬ 
ry  I'or  him  to  do  more  tlian  refer  me  to  the 
opinion  which  he  expressed  to  me  wlien  an 
idea  was  amtated  of  conferring  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Mexico  on  a  Spanisli  prince.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  extravagant  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  consideration.  The  pres¬ 
ent  plan  was  not  less  so.  A  monarchy  under 
a  European  prince,  if  not  guaranteed  by 
Europe,  would  not  last  a  year;  if  guaranteed 
and  supported  by  Europe,  it  would  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  struggles  between  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  and  those  of  America  who  had 
adopted  Republican  institutions  and  repelled 
European  interference  in  the  New  World. 

“  I  am  not  aware,”  said  Marshal  O’Donnell, 
smiling,  “  of  the  wishes  or  disposition  of  the 
illustrious  individual  whose  name  has  been 
brought  forward  on  this  occasion,  but  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  often  before  said  to 
you  on  tliis  subject,  viz.,  that  being  neither 
Archduke  nor  Prince,  but  simply  a  Spanish 
general  officer,  and  supposing  (what,  how¬ 
ever,  is  im])088ible)  that  the  Crown  of  Mexi¬ 
co  were  offered  to  me,  I  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  refuse  it.  I  have  lived  too 
long  in  contiguity  with  Mexico,  when  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  Cuba,  not  to  be  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  political 
habits  of  that  country,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  which  I  have  acquired  has  certainly  not 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  mouarchy  under 
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a  European  prince  would  succeed  in  reducing 
it  to  order.’ 

Lord  Bloomfield,  British  Minister  at 
Vienna,  having  written  to  say  that  the 
Austrian  Government  would  certainly 
object  to  the  election  of  the  Archduke 
unless  they  were  assured  that  II.  I.  II. 
had  been  really  called  to  Mexico  by  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  population. 
Lord  Bussell  replies,  Feb.  13,  1802^ 

I  have  received  your  Excellency’s  despatch 
of  the  Gth  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  placing  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 

With  reference  to  thii  project  it  appi'ars, 
as  your  Excellency  observes,  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  with  the  Mexican  refugees  at  Paris. 

This  class  of  people  are  notorious  for  un¬ 
founded  calculation  of  tlic  strength  of  their 
partisans  in  their  native  country,  and  for  the 
extravagance  of  their  expectations  of  sup¬ 
port  Marshal  O’Donnell,  as  your  Excellency 
will  perceive  by  the  prij^ed  papers  laid  be¬ 
fore  Parliament,  is  of  opinion  that  the  notion 
of  establishing,  by  foreign  intervention,  a 
constitutional  monarchy  in  Mexico,  is  very 
chimerical. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  lend  no 
support  to  such  a  project,  although  they 
would  gladly  see  a  Government  in  Mexico 
that  would  maintain  order  and  tranquillity. 
If  our  estimate  of  the  disorganmition  of  Mex¬ 
ico  M  ron-ect,  the  Archduke,  if  he  were  to  as- 
$uine  the  Crown,  would  have  to  rely  wholly  on 
the  support  of  the  French  troops. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  so  to  consolidate 
a  throne  in  Mexico  a.s  to  render  the  sovereign 
independent  of  foreign  support,  even  if  there 
can  be  created  in  Mexico  elements  out  of 
which  a  stable  support  for  a  monarchy  could 
be  built  up ;  and  m  the  mean  time,  if  the  for¬ 
eign  support  were  to  be  withdrawn,  the  sov¬ 
ereign  might  possibly  be  driven  out  by  tlie 
RepubUcans  of  Mexico. 

This  desp.'itch  must  be  admitted  to  be 
liighly  cn  uitable  to  his  lordship's  accu- 
raey  of  knowledge  and  justness  of  ai>- 
prcciation.  On  the  5th  February,  18G2, 
Lord  Cowley  writes  from  I’aris  : 

I  observed  to  M.  Thouvenel  that  I  was 
bound  to  inform  her  Majesty’s  government  if 
I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  stipula¬ 
tion  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Mexico,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Convention  of  the  Slst  October,  18G1, 
was  possibly  about  to  be  overstepped.  M. 
Thouvenel  replied'that  the  Imperial  Qovem- 
ment  wotdl  certainly  not  attempt  to  impose  any 
government  whatever  on  the  Mexican  people. 
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When  this  a.s8urance  was  ijiven  by 
M.TIiouvenel,  the  Imjierial  Government 
were  actually  oversteppinj;  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  On  March  29,  1862,  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  writes  from  Orizaba  : 

General  Almonte,  late  Mexican  Minister 
in  Paris,  and  now  considered  as  the  chief  of 
the  reactionary  party  here,  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  by  last  Odonth's  mail  from  Europe. 
As  he  is  exiled  from  the  country  for  his  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  he  could  not  leave  the  walls 
of  the  town,  where  he  received,  as  lonp  as 
he  remained  in  it,  the  protection  of  the  allied 
forces.  Whilst  there  he  joined  naturally 
enouph  the  remnant  of  Miramon’s  partisans, 
who  enjoyed  the  same  protection  as  himself 
on  similar  conditions. 

As  long  as  thinm  remained  in  this  state  no 
harm  was  done,  but  after  the  departure  of 
General  Prim  and  myself.  General  Almonte 
and  his  friends  formed  the  project  of  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  interior  of  the  country  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  troops.  This  I 
am  sorry  to  say  was  afforded  to  them  by 
General  Lorencez,  with  whom  they  all  came 
up  to  Cordova  a  few  days  ago. 

On  Commodore  Dunlop  becoming  aware 
of  what  had  occurred,  he  remonstrated  with 
M.  de  Saligny,  who  replied  that  General  de 
Lorencez  uxis  acting  in  this  mutter,  as  far  as 
Oenrral  Almonte  was  concerned,  under  direct 
orders  from  the  Emperor. 

Tlie  Sp.tnish  troops  occiipiei^  Vera 
Cruz  in  I>eccmber,  1861,  and  were  join¬ 
ed  by  the  Ilriti.sh  and  French  squadrons 
on  the  6lh  and  7th  January,  1862.  The 
Ib'itish  part  of  the  expeditionary  force 
for  lan<l  operations  consi.sted  exclusively 
of  a  few  hundred  marines,  who  were 
intended  to  occupy  forts  if  required. 
The  Spaniards  ban  about  six  thousand 
men,  :uid  the  French  at  first  about  three 
thousand ;  but  their  numbers  were  rais¬ 
ed  to  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
within  two  months.  The  allied  army 
was  unprovided  with  means  of  land 
transport,  and  any  advance  into  the  in¬ 
terior  must  have  been  made  through  a 
guarded  and  fortified  defile.  Yet  their 
stay  at  Vera  Cruz  was  both  dangerous 
and  impolitic  in  consequence  of  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  yellow  fever  and  the  loss  of 
prestige  by  inactivity. 

The  first  attempt  at  extrication  was 
singularly  ill  judged,  and  it  is  one  which, 
we  feel  convinced,  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  the  English  commission¬ 
ers,  Sir  Charles  Wyke  and  Commodore 
Dunlop,  would  have  rejected,  had  they 


stood  alone.  The  allies  issneil  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  Mexican  people  in  which 
.after  calling  on  them  not  to  believe  that 
liehind  demands  as  just  as  they  are  le¬ 
gitimate,  are  hidden  plans  of  conquest, 
of  restorations  or  of  intervention  in 
their  aftairs” — which  one  of  the  three 
knew  teere  hidden — they  appeal  to  them 
in  this  fashion : 

Mexicans !  Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  the  anchor  of  salvation  in  the  dreadful 
tempest  before  which  you  are  being  driven ; 
intrust  yourselves  with  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  to  their  good  faith  and  upright  inten¬ 
tions.  Fear  nothing  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
wise  and  restless  spirits,  who,  should  they 
present  themselves,  your  determined  and  de- 
cide<l  uprigditness  would  know  how  to  con¬ 
found,  while  we,  lookers  on,  preside  at  the 
grand  spectacle  of  your  regeneration,  guar¬ 
anteed  by  order  and  liberty. 

This  proclamation,  as  might  have  been 
anticij)ated,  bad  no  cttect,  or  an  effect 
opposite  to  what  was  intended  ;  for  the 
suspicions  of  the  Mcxic.an  peo|ile  of  un¬ 
due  interference  were  more  likely  to  be 
roused  than  allayed  by  a  grandiloquent 
offer  to  preside  (not  gratis,  or  without 
prepayment  of  claims,  we  presume)  at 
the  grand  spectacle  of  their  regeneration. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  disapprove*!  by 
Lord  Russell,  who  adds  that  “  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  do  not  wish  to  have 
even  the  appearance  of  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.” 

Several  conferences  took  place  at  Vera 
Cruz  between  the  allied  commissioners, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  their  respective 
claims  and  deciding  on  their  course. 
The  Spanish  .and  English  Commissioners 
were  unanimous  in  tlieir  refusal  to  sup- 

1)ort  the  French  claims  advan<*ed  by  the 
^'rench  Commissioners,  who,  besides  the 
15  millions  of  dollars  on  the  decker 
bonds,  claimed  12  millions  more  in  a 
lump.  ]M.  de  Saligny  (writes  Sir  Charles 
Wyke)  “fixes  the  amount  of  French  un¬ 
settled  claims  at  12,000,000  dollars,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  has  not  examined  into  them, 
as  it  would  take  him  at  least  a  twelve- 
month  to  do  so ;  but  his  government 
having  instructed  him  to  name  some  p.ar- 
ticular  sum  fV)r  the  liquidation  thereof, 
he  has  named  the  one  above  mentioned 
as  being  what  he  considers  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  their  value  by  a  million  or  two 
more  or  less.  Now  it  becomes  evident 
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from  such  a  statement  that  this  is  a  very 
loose  way  of  handling  such  a  question  as 
this,  and  the  more  so  as  the  French  de¬ 
mand  is,  that  this  and  ot/iersums  claimed 
sluiU  be  paid  without  discussion  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  which  is  thus  de¬ 
barred  from  having  the  justice  of  the 
claims  examined  into  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  by  some  third  party.” 

In  reference  to  this  communication, 
Lord  Kussell  writes  to  Lord  Cowley, 
March  3,  1865  : 

In  transmitting  to  your  Excellency  Sir 
C.  Wyke's  despatch  of  the  19ih  of  January 
last,  I  request  you  to  call  M.  Thouvenel’s 
serious  attention  to  its  contents. 

The  demand  of  12,000,000  dollars  (about 
2,500,000/.  sterling),  formed  without  any 
account  on  a  rough  guess,  and  the  demand 
of  the  full  and  immediate  execution  of  a 
contract  for  the  payment  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  15,000,000  dollars  in  return  for 
750,000  dollars  advanced  to  a  nominal  Gov¬ 
ernment  just  in  the  act  of  falling,  appear  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  be  items  of 
the  ultimatum  of  which  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  cannot  approve. 

But  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  be 
glad  to  learn  the  views  of  the  French 
Government  before  they  reply  to  Sir  C. 
Wyke. 

M.  Thouvenel  admitted,  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  Lord  Cowley  (March  6) 
that  the  12  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
lump  was  startling.  With  regard  to  the 
Jecker  claim,  M.  Thouvenel  said  that 
“  there  were  a  number  of  French  sub¬ 
jects  who  had  advanced  money  to 
Jecker  on  lionds  issued  by  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  contract  with  the  Mexican 
Government.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a 
question  of  the  repayment  only  of  the 
750,000  dollars  for  the  service  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  but  of  the  repay- 
mejit  of  bonds  for  which  value  had  been 
given.”  Because  a  man  raises  money 
on  the  strength  of  a  gambling  and  usu¬ 
rious  contract,  therel'ore  that  gambling 
and  usurious  contract  is  to  be  enforced 
by  an  armed  intervention  1  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  the  amounts  advanc¬ 
ed  to  Jecker  on  the  new  bonds  issued 
by  him. 

Wliilst  the  conferences  were  proceed¬ 
ing,  it  was  felt  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  the  troops  to  remain  any 
longer  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  sickly 
season  approaching  ;  and  it  was  resolved 


to  shift  their  quarters  to  the  first  table¬ 
lands  in  the  interior,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Orizaba.  But  between  them 
and  these  table-lands  lay  the  fortified 
passes,  which  the  Mexicans  seemed 
determined  to  defend.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  were  consequently  obliged  to 
moderate  their  tone;  and  some  concil¬ 
iatory  communications  led  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Soledad,  Feb.  19,  1862, 
between  General  Doblado  on  the  jiart 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  General 
Prim  acting  for  the  commissioners,  who 
all  sub.sequently  affixed  their  signatures. 
After  a  protest  by  the  Mexic.an  Repub¬ 
lic,  that  it  W’as  not  in  want  of  the  help 
so  benevolently  offered,  and  a  solemn 
pledge  by  the  allies  that  they  w’ould 
attempt  nothing  against  its  indepen¬ 
dence  and  sovereignty,  it  is  agreed  that 
negotiations  shall  be  opened  at  Oriz.aba, 
and  that  the  allied  forces  shall  occupy 
the  towns  on  the  table-lands.  The  4th 
and  5th  articles  of  the  convention  run 
thus: 

4.  In  order  that  it  may  not  in  the  most 
remote  degree  be  believed  that  the  allies 
have  signed  these  preliminaries  in  order  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  the  fortified  positions 
garrisoned  by  the  Mexican  army,  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  the 
negotiations  being  broken  off,  the  forces  of 
the  allies  will  retire  from  the  said  tow’ns,  and 
will  place  themselves  in  the  line  that  is 
beyond  the  said  fortifications,  on  the  Vera 
Cruz  side ;  Paso  Ancho  on  the  Cordova  road, 
and  Paso  de  Ovejas  on  that  of  J alapa,  being 
the  principal  extreme  points. 

5.  Should  tlie  unfortunate  event  of  the 
breaking  off  of  negotiations  take  place,  and 
the  allied  troops  retire  to  the  line  indicated 
in  the  preceding  article,  the  hospitals  that  the 
allies  may  have  will  remain  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Mexican  nation. 

On  being  apprised  of  this  convention. 
Lord  Russell  intimated  his  entire  appro¬ 
val,  adding :  “  This  convention  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  dispel  the  fears  entertained 
that  the  allies  intended  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  and 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  too 
much  countenanced  by  the  imprudent 
language  held  regarding  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  Mexico.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  error  will  not  be  rcpeate<l.  The 
Mexicans  alone  are  the  fit  judges  of  the 
form  of  governi^cnt  suited  to  their  posi¬ 
tion,  ana  calculated  to  insure  their  wel¬ 
fare.” 
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On  the  other  liand,  the  convention 
was  disapproved  at  the  Tuileries,  ae 
contrary  to  the  diffnity  of  France  ;  but 
althougli  its  validity  was  not  disputed, 
it  was  virtually  abrogated  and  nullified, 
almost  as  soon  as  m.ade,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  French,  by  their  extravagant  and 
utterly  inadmissible  demands,  as  well  as 
by  their  reception  of  General  Almonte, 
who  came  with  an  avowed  mission  from 
the  French  Emperor  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  The  main 
cause  of  the  rapture  sufficiently  appears 
from  the  procis-verhul  (drawn  up  in 
concert)  of  the  conference  held  at  Ori¬ 
zaba,  April  9,  1862,  between  the  allied 
commissioners : 

Having  regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  affairs 
to  be  considered,  their  Excellencies  decided 
that  tlie  Secretaries  of  the  Missions  of  Eng> 
land  and  France  should,  t^ether  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mission  of  ^ain,  be  present 
at  this  Conference,  to  draw  up  the  proch- 
verbal  in  extenso. 

His  Excellency  the  Count  de  Reus  begins 
by  inviting  his  Excellency  the  Admiral 
Jurien  to  set  forth  the  object  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  latter  answers  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  end  of  the  Conference  is  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  answer  to  be  made  to  a 
communication  of  the  Iklexican  Government, 
demanding  the  re-embarkation  of  General  Al¬ 
monte  and  of  the  persons  accompanying  him. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Wyke  says, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  frank  and 
decisive  explanation,  and  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  his  colleagues. 

The  Count  de  Reus  adds,  that  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  know  whether  it  is  impossible  to 
continue  to  act  in  concert,  as  has  been  hith¬ 
erto  done ;  for  that  he  and  his  English 
colleagues  consider  the  attitude  recently 
taken  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  as  contrary  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  Convention  of  London. 

All  [continued  General  Prim]  was  going 
on  favorably,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  every  satisfaction  intended  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Ijondon  would  be  obtained  by 
pacific  means,  when  the  packet  for  the  monui 
of  February  arrived,  bringing  General  Al¬ 
monte  and  some  other  exiles,  and  casting  the 
apple  of  discord  before  the  Conference. 

in  a  visit  made  to  his  Excellency  [Prim] 
by  General  Almonte,  the  latter  had  declared 
to  him  frankly,  he  counted  on  the  influence 
of  the  three  Powers  to  change  the  established 
governmmi  <tf  Mexico  into  a  monarchy,  and  to 
place  the  erown  on  the  head  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  ;  that  he  thought  this 
project  would  be  well  received  in  Mexico, 


and  perhaps  realized  before  two  months  were 
over. 

Commodore  Dunlop  observes  that  a  few 
days  afterward  M.  Almonte  made  the  same 
declaration  to  him. 

His  Excellency  the  Count  de  Reus  had 
answered  General  Almonte  that  he  was  of 
an  opinion  diametrically  opposite,  and  that 
he  must  not  count  on  the  support  of  Spain ; 
that  Mexico,  constituted  as  a  Republic  for 
forty  years,  must  necessarily  be  anti-monar¬ 
chical,  and  would  never  accept  new  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  it  was  unacquainted,  and 
which  were  contrary  to  those  which  it  hiul 
adopted,  and  under  which  it  had  existed  so 
long. 

On  tl»e  observation  of  General  Almonte 
that  he  felt  sure  of  the  support  of  the  French 
arms,  his  Excellency  answered  that  he  would 
regret  if  the  French  Government  w'ere  to 
follow  in  Mexico  a  policy  which  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  always  prreatj  just, 
and  generous,  of  the  Emperor  ;  that  m  the 
event,  far  from  probable,  nut  still  possible,  of 
a  check  sustained  by  the  French  forces 
engaged  in  such  an  undertaking,  his  Excel¬ 
lency  would  feel  as  much  pain  as  if  a  great 
misfortune  were  to  fall  on  his  own  country 
or  on  himself ;  that  lastly,  he  conjured  Gen¬ 
eral  Almonte  not  to  go  forward,  for  if  he  went 
alone,  exiled  as  he  was  by  a  decree,  just  or 
unjust,  he  was  going  to  destruction,  and  if 
he  w'as  escorted  by  the  troops  of  one  of  the 
allied  Powers,  this  fact  would  produce  an 
alartn  which  would  compromise  the  results 
of  tlie  good  policy  followed  up  to  this  day  by 
the  Commissioners. 

Prior  to  this  conference,  it  will  bo 
borne  in  mind,  the  French  reinforce¬ 
ments  had  arrived  under  General  Lo- 
rencez.  With  them  came  General  Al¬ 
monte,  and  (to  adopt  the  very  words 
of  ]M.  de  Sahgny,  as  set  down  in  the 
proces-verbal)  “the  vessel  tvhich  carried 
the  commander  of  the  exjwditionary 
corps  and  his  staff  waited,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  four  days  for  General  Al¬ 
monte.”  Immediately  on  his  arrival  the 
Gener.al  assumed  the  title  of  Provi¬ 
sional  President  of  Mexico,  and  opened 
communications  with  the  most  active 
partisans  of  the  Clerical  party,  w'ho, 
under  Marquez,  were  in  arms  against 
the  government  with  which  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Soledad  was  concluded. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  doubt  that 
the  French  Commissioners  agreed  to 
the  convention  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
securing  a  passage  through  the  fortified 
defiles ;  for  they  at  once  refused  to  wait 
the  required  time  for  negotiating,  and 
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spoke  as  if  no  binding  convention  what¬ 
ever  could  be  made  with  the  Mexican 
Government  with  whom  they  had  just 
concluded  one.  Again  we  refer  to  the 
procht-verhal : 

Sir  Charles  Wyke  desires  to  know  if  it  is 
true  that  M.  de  Saligny  had  said  that  he 
considered  the  preliminaries  as  of  no  more 
value  than  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
written;  and  the  latter  answers  that  he 
never  could  have  had  the  least  confidence 
in  what  emanated  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  neither  in  its  preliminaries  nor  in  its 
other  engapements. 

Commodore  Dunlop  asks  M.  de  Saligny 
why  he  put  his  signature  to  them,  and  how 
it  happens  that  he  docs  not  consider  himself 
bound. 

To  this  the  French  Commissioner  answers 
that  he  has  no  explanation  to  give  to  the 
Conference  respecting  the  motives  which 
prompted  him  to  sign  the  preliminaries,  but 
tliat  he  should  have  thought  himself  solemnly 
bound  by  his  signature,  if  the  Government 
of  Mexico  had  not  taken  care  to  nullify 
in  a  thousand  w'ays  the  preliminaries  of  La 
Soledad. 

General  Prim  concurred  in  every 
material  ])oint  with  Sir  Charles  Wyke, 
esj^ecially  in  protesting  against  the 
contemjdated  breach  of  the  Conveution 
of  Soledad  by  the  French. 

This  conference  was  the  last  l>etween 
the  three  sets  of  allied  commissioners ; 
it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  all 
joint  action  w’as  thenceforw'ard  at  an 
end.  The  Sp.anish  forces  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  left  the  country  as  fast  as 
means  of  transport  could  be  procureil 
for  them.  Tlie  English  Minister  did 
the  best  that  could  be  done  for  the 
English  creditors  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  by  entering  into  a  treaty  for  the 
allotment  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
customs’  duties  to  the  discharge  of  their 
claims.  This  treaty,  conditional  on  the 
ratification  of  his  Government,  never 
was  ratified,  out  of  deference  to  the 
French  Emi>eror,  who  was  simultane¬ 
ously  laboring  to  convey  an  impression 
that  he  had  been  ungenerously  aeserted 
by  his  allies. 

The  French,  as  soon  as  the  conference 
broke  up,  announced  their  intention  of 
marching  on  Mexico,  which  they  made 
no  doubt  of  entering  in  triumph,  carrying 
their  puppet  of  a  Provisional  Presi<lent, 
Gener.al  Almonte,  along  with  them,  and 
installing  him  in  the  place  of  Juarez. 


[Xov., 

They  made  a  show  of  falling  b.ack  behind 
the  fortified  passes;  but  suddenly  dis¬ 
covering,  or  pretending  to  discover,  that 
their  sick  w'ouhl  not  l>e  safe  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  which  (by  the  5th  article  of  the 
convention  of  Soledad)  were  to  remain 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mexican 
nation,  they  wheeled  round,  and.  Hinging 
all  thought  of  good  faith  and  honor 
to  the  winds,  confidently  hurrie<l  on  to 
the  attack  of  Puebla. 

Although  the  strength  of  this  place, 
which  ha«l  sustained  innumerable  sieges, 
was  well  known.  General  Loreneez,  fully 
exj)ecting  to  carry  it  by  assault,  beg:ui 
the  attack  with  a  party  of  Zouaves,  who 
were  driven  back  from  btdbre  the  out¬ 
works.  The  attempt  was  gallantly  and 
recklessly  renewed  by  a  combined 
movement  of  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  de 
Vincennes,  who  were  similarly  driven 
back,  lie  then  put  forth  his  whole 
remaining  strengtii,  and  was  repuls<*d 
for  the  third  time,  with  the  loss  of  1,200 
killed,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of 
wounded,  that  if  the  Mexicans  had 
pressed  vigorously  on  his  retreat,  not  a 
Frenchman  would  have  rcache«l  Orizaba 
except  as  a  prisoner.  On  arriving  there, 
the  General  juiblished  an  address  to  his 
soldiers,  in  which  he  8.ays :  “  Soldiers, 
your  march  on  Mexico  has  been  arrested 
by  material  obstacles  which  you  had  no 
rea.son  to  expect,  after  the  information 
you  had  received.  You  had  been  told 
a  hundred  times  that  the  city  of  Puebla 
called  for  you  with  .all  her  voice,  and 
that  the  population  would  crowd  upon 
you  to  cover  you  with  flowers.”  lie 
then  waited  patiently  at  Orizaba  for 
reinforcements  and  fresh  instructions 
from  France. 

This  decisive  defeat  was  softenerl 
down  for  the  French  public  into  a 
check ;  but  the  imperial  Government 
felt  that  the  military  honor  of  France 
was  seriously  engaged ;  and  a  force, 
raising  the  expeditionary  army  to 
45,000  men,  was  sent  out  under  General 
Forey.  He  arrived  early  in  1803,  and 
immediately  laid  siege  to  Puebha,  which 
he  reduced  by  famine,  after  being 
detained  before  it  two  months  and 
sustaining  reiH*ated  repulses  with  heavy 
loss.  lie  did  not  reach  Mexico  before 
June,  when  he  proclaimed  Maximilian, 
and  sent  him  an  olfer  of  the  crown  from 
a  so-called  assembly  of  Notables,  nom- 
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inated  by  three  or  four  leaders  of  the 
Clerical  party.  ICven  this  assembly 
could  not  be  trusted  ;  and  many  of  them 
never  saw  the  instrument  to  which  their 
names  were  attached. 

This  was  too  palpable  an  imposture 
even  for  the  Archduke,  who  (under  the 
advice  of  his  family)  declined  to  accept 
an  offer  so  conveyed,  saying  :  “  I’rove 
to  me  that  I  am  really  the  poi)ular 
choice,  and  I  will  start  in  twenty-four 
hours.”  ITie  notion  of  a  popular  choice 
or  plebiscite  in  such  a  country  was  an 
absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  How  were 
the  votes  to  be  given  or  collected  ?  or 
who  could  be  trusted  to  cast  them  up  ? 
However,  the  French  and  the  emigrant 
regency  between  them  got  up  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  national  call  which  satisfied 
the  scruples  of  Maximilian :  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  did  it  is  incident¬ 
ally  revealed  by  the  Abbe  Domenech, 
who  says : 

The  detractors  of  the  regency  say  that 
Almonte  is  guilty  of  having  imposed  the 
Empire  by  ordering  tlie  pr^teta  and  all  the 
authorities  in  Mexico  to  make  the  adminis¬ 
tration  sign  in  favor  of  the  new  regime,  in 
the  name  of  the  functionaries  and  the  admin- 
ittret.  It  may  be  so ;  but  in  what  country 
of  the  worlil  do  not  elections  take  place,  in 
conditions  of  liberty  more  or  less  similar  ? 
Look  at  England  I  as  they  say  in  the  Corps 
L^slatif.  Look  at  the  United  States  I  a.s 
they  formerly  said  in  the  same  locality.  The 
freedom  of  the  vote,  the  free  vote,  i.s  it  not 
alway.s  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  or 
richest  ?  Lil)erty  costs  dear :  it  is  not  to  be 
had  gratis :  one  must  be  rich  or  strong  to 
have  it. 

At  Mexico,  I  have  often  heard  say  that  the 
proclamation  of  tlic  Archduke  Maximilian 
by  tlie  Chamber  of  Notables,  who  had  never 
heard  speak  of  him,  was  a  juggler's  trick, 
of  which  all  the  world  had  been  tl»e  dupe. 
Did  the  Archduke  know  what  to  make  of 
the  assembly  of  Notables?  Did  he  know 
that  a  country  which  emerges  from  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  preceded  by  240  others  in  forty  years, 
could  not  give  a  serious  and  spontaneous 
vote  in  favor  of  an  unknown  prince?  Well, 
then,  was  it  to  make  himself  pojmlar  that  ho 
demanded  the  confirmation  of  tlie  vote  of 
the  Notables  by  universal  suffrage  ?  This  is 
not  the  question.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  universal  suffrage  gave  everybody  time 
for  reflection :  it  gave  time  to  arrange  a  great 
number  of  things.  M.  Almonte  has  there¬ 
fore  done  well  to  make  all  the  administration 
vote  freely  by  circular,  and  v'e  have  power¬ 
fully  aided  him  by  our  movable  columtu. 


It  is  diflicult  to  understaiul  how  the 
son  and  brother  of  an  Emperor  of 
Austria,  a  scion  of  the  proud  house  of 
Hapsburg,  was  induced  to  accept  an 
imperial  crown,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  at  the  hands  of  an  emperor  by 
the  grace  of  the  coup  d'itat,  and  accept 
it,  moreover,  on  the  condition  of  enforc¬ 
ing  on  his  new  subjects,  that  were  to  be, 
such  claims  as  the  decker  bonds.  One 
fact,  sedulously  kept  out  of  sight,  is  that 
his  own  private  linances  -were  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  Austrian  empire  at 
the  time.  “  Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qni  zonain 
penlidit.” 

From  the  manner  in  which  popular 
elections  are  arranged  in  France,  he 
might  have  guessed  how  a  plebiscite 
would  be  obtained  by  a  French  general 
in  Mexico ;  and  an  imperial  missionary 
of  pacitication,  progress,  and  philanthro¬ 
py,  believing  himself  to  be  the  true  elect 
of  the  people,  would  hardly  have  stipu¬ 
lated  so  earnestly  for  the  prolonge<l  sup¬ 
port  of  a  French  army.  By  the  treaty 
of  Miramar  (April  10,  1864)  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  a  French  army  of  25,000  men 
was  to  remain  in  Mexico  until  he  should 
have  organized  an  army  of  his  own  ;  and 
in  any  case  France,  after  the  recall 
of  its  expeditionary  army,  w’as  to  leave 
for  six  years  a  force  of  8,000  men,  com¬ 
posing  the  foreign  legion,  in  the  service 
of  his  crown.  In  return  he  recognized, 
in  addition  to  the  claims  of  the  French 
already  mentioned,  a  fresh  debt  of  271 
millions  of  francs,  utider  the  title  of  a 
war  indemnity.  Of  the  loan  of  eight  or 
nine  millions  sterling  raised  for  him  at 
the  outset,  he  carried  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  with  him;*  and  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  loan  of  eight  or  ten  millions  ster¬ 
ling  added  to  the  national  debt  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  less  than  a  quarter  was  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  State. 

This  second  loan  (as  M.  Thiers  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  masterly  exposition)  w.as 
rais(‘d  in  France  in  small  shares,  issued 
on  terms,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  that 
caused  them  to  be  eagerly  sought  as  an 
investment  by  small  capitalists.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  gain  popularity  for  the  cause; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  raise  a  degree 

♦The  precise  amount  of  this  loan  di'es  not  ap¬ 
pear.  In  the  Anwutire  dea  Deux  Mondes  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  loan  opened  by  the  intermediation  of 
Glyn  A  Co.,  and  calculated  to  produce  18,600,000 
fr.  de  rentes. 
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of  anpfry  excitement  which  it  has  re¬ 
quired  heavy  pecuniary  sacrificea  to  al¬ 
lay,  A  peasant  proprietor  who  had  in¬ 
vested  his  small  savings  in  a  share,  was 
overheard  exclaiming :  “  Ce  n’est  pas  I’em- 
pereur  des  Mexicains  qu’on  a  dO  fusilier, 
c’est  notre  sacre  coquin  imperial  k  nous.” 

The  well-informed  writer  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  “  Mexico”  in  the  Conversatio/is-Lixi- 
con  stales  that,  during  the  French  occu¬ 
pation,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Mexican 
government,  civil  and  military,  were  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  French  ;  who,  having  the 
entire  resources  of  Afexico  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  indemnified  themselves  as  they 
best  might.  But  the  balance  must  have 
been  enormoaslv  against  them,  and  their 
aggregate  loss  (roughly  computed  at  for¬ 
ty  millions  sterling)  far  exceeded  any  sum 
which  M.  Fould  or  any  other  Minister  of 
Finance  has  yet  ventured  to  specify. 

Before  any  other  chiimant  or  creditor 
had  received  a  sixpence,  the  sum  of  560,- 
000/.  was  paid  to  decker  on  accof//t4,  be¬ 
ing  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
honestly  due  to  him.  In  his  speech  in  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  M.  Jules  Favre  proved 
to  demonstration,  in  the  teeth  of  an  at¬ 
tempted  denial  by  M.  Itouher,  and  amidst 
a  storm  of  interruptions :  “  Que  les  bons 
decker  ont  6te  si  bien  I’objet  d’une  pre¬ 
occupation  constante  de  la  part  de  ceux 
qui  ont  entrepris  I’expedition,  que,  ^ 
I’heure  qu’il  est,  les  bons  decker  sont  les 
seuls  sur  lesquels  de  I’argent  ait  dte  verse. 
Une  convention  a  ^16  conclue,  en  vertu 
de  laquelle  26  millions  devaient  etre  ver- 
s^es  a  decker;  elle  a  ete  approuv6e  par 
le  ministre  fran^ais ;  elle  pone  la  signa¬ 
ture  de  M.  de  Montholon.  La  moitie  de 
oes  millions  a  et6  vers^e.*  The  payment 
of  the  remainder  was  provide<l  for  by 
the  same  arrangement  in  preference  to 
other  claims. 

The  manner  in  which  the  French  jmb- 
lic  have  been  systematically  deceived  or 
kept  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  was  most  effectively  ex|K>sed  by  M. 
Jules  Favre ;  and  when  M.  Kouher  ajv 
peals  to  the  approving  votes  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  th.at  assembly,  the  reply  is  two¬ 
fold  :  They  voted  in  ignorance  of  the 
the  facts ;  and,  being  a  mere  mockery  of 
representation,  they  would  have  voted 
anything  which  was  deemed  necessary 
to  uphold  imperialism. 


*  ifonttewr,  July  11,  1865. 


When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Puebla  was  brought  to  the  French  Em¬ 
peror  at  Fontainebleau,  he  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed,  “  Then  Mexico  is  ours.” 
Ilis  exultation  did  not  last  long ;  all  hough, 
short-lived  as  it  was,  it  lasted  long 
enough  to  be  communicated  and  prove 
fatal  to  his  nominee.  It  was  not  for  want 
of  ample  warning  from  more  trustwor¬ 
thy  quarters  that  Maximilian  was  misled ; 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  emigrants,  who 
had  installed  themselves  as  a  regency 
protected  by  French  b.ayonets,  were  un- 
avail.able  to  get  up  a  reception  that  couhl 
be  mistaken  for  a  |>opuIar  one.  The 
Clerical  party  had  brought  him  over  for 
the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  gov- 
eming  in  his  name,  and  (as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  recovery  of  their  ascendency) 
of  restoring  the  pro]H?rty  of  the  Church. 
Disappointed  in  both  objects,  they  fiung 
him  over,  and  he  then  tried  w'h.at  was  to 
be  done  tlirough  the  Liberal  party,  whom 
he  apparently  expected  to  find  really  lib¬ 
eral,  enlightened,  and  patriotic.  He  con¬ 
sequently  prepared  and  proposed  schemes 
of  toleration,  popular  education,  financial 
and  administrative  reform,  regulation  of 
weights  .and  me.asures,  construction  of 
railways,  etc.,  such  as  might  be  adapted 
to  the  meridian  of  Germany,  when  Count 
Bismarck,  rejiOMiig  from  conquest  and 
annexation,  shall  be  at  leisure  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  arts  of  |)eace. 

He  was  earnestly,  if  not  judiciously, 
seconded  by  the  b'mpress  Charlotte,  of 
whom  the  Abbe  Domenech  says :  “  On 
an  average,  she  spent  ten  thousand  francs 
a  week  in  charity.  What  she  gave  away 

1»rivatcly,  or  with  her  own  hand,  no  one 
mows.  Better  understootl,  and  better 
surrounded,  she  would  have  become  the 
Providence  of  Mexico,  by  the  benevolent 
institutions  she  would  have  founded,  and 
by  the  impulse  she  was  in  the  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  chariUible  works  which  are  totally 
wanting  in  Mexico.  Self-collected,  with¬ 
out  despotism,  she  is  of  a  tenacious  firm¬ 
ness  not  to  be  shaken.  She  keejis  those 
who  approach  her  at  a  distance,  but  is 
simple  and  kind  toward  those  whom  she 
approaches.  Right-minded,  refined,  and 
liberal,  the  Empress  judges  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  and  the  most  complicated  ques¬ 
tions  with  much  justness.  The  library 
of  her  private  cabinet  at  Chapultepec  is 
composed  of  a  single  work,  liuUetin 
des  lApis.  Her  Majesty  is  con.stantly  slu- 
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dying  without  being  repulsed  by  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  subjects  which  are  useful  to 
her.  In  what  concerns  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans,  she  has  not  been  instructed  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  lighten  her  crown.  This  is 
not  astonishing.  The  materials  w'hich 
reach  her  cabinet  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
show  her  the  naked  truth.  As  to  arches 
of  trinmphy  or  flowers  strewn  before  sover¬ 
eigns  as  they  passy  we  know  what  they 
meany  even  when  the  expense  is  not  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  tnunicijxdities'^ 

There  ii^one  remark  of  tlie  Em|>eror’8 
almoner  and  warm  advocate,  the  Abbe, 
in  which  we  i)erfectly  concur.  His  high¬ 
est  moral  and  mental  qualities  were  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  him  in  dealing 
with  the  Mexicans.  He  was  a  great  deal 
too  good  for  them.  They  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  athisUtojdau  projects,  and  treat¬ 
ed  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  as 
a  joke.  Government  officials  remarked 
ironically  to  the  AbbC* :  “  Tlie  Emperor 
is  repairing  theChkteau  of  Chapultepec, 
the  palace  of  Mexico,  and  spending  mo¬ 
ney  ns  if  ho  expected  to  remain  some 
time  here.”  Mexicans  belonging  to  the 
imperial  household  refused  to  go  to  the 
soirees  given  by  the  staff,  saying  openly 
that  they  never  went  “  chez  ces  canailles 
de  Fi  an^ais.”  The  cross  of  the  Lt'gion 
of  Honor  was  trailed  by  a  band  of  re¬ 
publicans  .at  the  tail  of  a  horse.  In  proof 
of  the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  the 
Abbe  complains  that  when  at  the  F6te 
of  Independence,  speeches  were  deliv¬ 
ered  insulting  and  threatening  to  the 
French,  or  cries  were  heard  in  the  streets 
of“De.ath  to  Maxmilian!”  “Death  to 
Charlotte!”  “Desith  to  the  French!’’ 
“Death  to  foreigners!”  —  neither  the 
speakers  nor  the  rioters  were  arre.sted  or 
checked.* 

He  describes  the  Liberal  party  as 
composed  of  “  men  who  jKjssessed  little 
or  nothing ;  ambitious,  malcontentent, 

*  It  is  the  8trikiD|7  and  just  remark  of  Count 
Stri’clecki,  writing  from  Mexico,  that  “Dans  les 
premiers  moments  de  toutes  les  crises  qul  ^la¬ 
tent  i  rimprovisto  sur  les  societes,  le  seul  qui  ne 
se  trompe  jamais,  e'est  le  has  peuple ;  car  e’est 
I'instinct  et  non  systeme,' ambition,  ou  doctrine 
qui  lui  parle ;  aussi  au  Mexique  voyez  comme  il 
proeWe.” — Oimp  cTtEil  mr  VlHsUnrt  de  Mexique  de- 
puiM  son  Einaneipation  jusqu'd  1838  (unpublished). 
At  the  time  of  which  he  speaks  the  popular  polit¬ 
ical  cries  were  “  Vive  I’Amcrique  I  ”  “Vive  I’ln- 
dt'-pendance I”  and  he  thiuks  that  the  capital 
blunder  of  Iturbide  was  offering  the  imperial 
crown  to  a  succeesion  of  foreign  princes. 


marplots,  and  ail  who  are  opposed  to 
the  domination  of  a  rich,  little  evangel¬ 
ical  clergy,  and  to  the  arbitrary  regime 
of  Spain.  This  party,  having  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  revo¬ 
lutions,  have  made  as  many  as  they  could. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  are  enumerated 
since  1821 !  ”  Whether  they  are  all 
needy  adventurers  may  be  inferred  from 
a  well-authenticated  fact.  When  the 
French  invasion  was  commenced,  a 
Mexican  nobleman  raised  and  e(^uip|)ed 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry  at  his  own 
expense,  and  undertook  to  advance 
twelve  thousand  dollars  a  month  for  the 
sei-vice  of  the  republic  till  its  indepen¬ 
dence  was  secured.  It  was  this  noble¬ 
man’s  son.  Colonel  Rincon  Gallardo, 
W'ho  commanded  the  party  when  Maxi¬ 
milian  was  betrayed  by  Lopez,  and  who 
tried  to  favor  the  Emperor’s  escape  by 
giving  him  a  hint  to  steal  away. 

The  position  of  the  Emperor  in 
Mexico  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that 
of  King  Joseph  in  Spain,  as  described 
by  Napoleon  in  a  letter  to  his  am¬ 
bassador  at  Madrid  in  1810.  But  the 
Spaniards  were  more  scattered  and 
subdued  than  the  Mexicans,  who  were 
never  without  an  army,  or  a  national 
government  m  all  its  forms  and  duly 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  The 
French  army  was  aptly  compared  by 
M.  Thiers  to  a  vessel  cleaving  its  way 
through  the  w'aters  which  directly  close 
u)>on  Its  track.  The  troops  and  author¬ 
ities  who  regularly  abandoned  town 
after  town  on  its  approach,  as  regularly 
returned  when  it  had  passed  on.  The 
French  soldiers  speedily  became  alive 
to  the  real  nature  of  their  tvork.  “  The 
intervention,”  observed  a  philosophic 
corporal,  “  is  a  good  thing  which  has 
but  one  drawback — the  abuse  of  the 
forced  marches  to  overtake  people  who 
are  constantly  flying  from  us.  It  gives 
promotion  to  the  soldier  and  piastres  to 
the  Mexicans  who  supply  our  camp- 
kettles;  it  civilizes  the  women,  who 
are  fond  of  us  to  distraction ;  and  it  is 
especially  advantageous  to  the  caniue 
race,  whose  character  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  modified  since  our  arrival.”  The 
dogs,  adds  the  reporter  of  these  reflec¬ 
tions,  were  ill  fed  and  badly  treated  by 
the  Mexicans.  The  French  soldiers  fed 
and  were  kind  to  them ;  and  all  the 
dogs  of  the  country  became  instinctive- 
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Iv  aware  of  the  difference.  “In  less 
tlian  .a  year  our  Bm.allest  detachments 
were  preceded  or  followed  by  troops  of 
dogs,  tuho  bit  the  Mexicnm.  So  poM'er- 
ful  an  agent  is  self  interest.” 

Neither  was  the  Mexican  ai-rny, 
though  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
French,  ever  broken  up  or  disorganized. 
There  is  an  important  statement  on  this 
subject  in  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  one  of  his  ministers,  dated 
Feb.  9,  1867,  reviewing  his  position 
when  abandoned  by  the  French.  After 
describing  the  bad  condition  of  his  ow’n 
army,  he  says  :  “  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Republican  forces,  wrongly  represented 
as  demoraliwKl,  disorganized,  and  united 
solely  by  the  hope  of  pillage,  prove  by 
their  conduct  that  they  form  a  homo¬ 
geneous  army,  whose  stimulant  is  the 
courage  and  the  ])er8everance  of  a  chief 
moved  by  a  great  idea — that  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  national  independence,  which  he 
believes  threatened  by  the  establishment 
of  our  empire.”  * 

It  w’as  under  this  mistaken  impression 
of  the  Republican  forces,  we  j)re8ume, 
that  he  signed  the  decree  of  Oct.  3, 
1 865,  by  which  every  one  found  in  arms 
against’  him  or  the  French,  or  guilty  of 
supplying  arms  or  provisions  to  persons 
in  arms  against  them,  was  li.able  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial  and  shot  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  character  and 
conduct  of  Maximilian  are  so  marked 
by  contradiction  and  inconsistency,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  an  unqnalifiecl  judg¬ 
ment  upon  his  acts.  Wonderful  to 
relate,  the  preamble  of  this  decree 
contained  a  recognition  of  the  courage 
and  constancy  of  Juarez;  and  the 
Mexican  Charivari  produced  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  Emperor  fastening  on  the 
breast  of  Juarez,  who  wears  a  Phrygian 
cap,  a  medal  of  honor  for  courage  and 
constancy. 

The  Emperor  was  a  humane  man,  and 
couhl  hardly  have  contemplated  the 
aiiplication  of  the  decree  to  the  troops 
of  the  republican  army,  regular  or  ir¬ 
regular,  fghting  under  their  national 
colors  tor  their  national  independence  ; 
yet  when  it  was  so  applied,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  check 
or  censure  the  misapplication.  Only 


*  Letter  pnbliehed  by  the  Jcmrnal  dee  Dihats, 
of  July  10th,  1867. 


[Nov., 

ten  days  after  he  h.ad  affixed  his  sig- 
n.ature,  on  the  13th  of  October,  a 
combat  took  j»lace  between  a  Republi- 
c..an  force  of  1,000  men  and  an  Imperial¬ 
ist  force  under  Colonel  Mendez.  The 
Republicans  were  defeated,  and  General 
Aniaga,  General  S;ilaz.ar  (the  governor 
of  the  department),  with  four  colonels, 
were  taken  prisoners;  and  they  were 
shot  on  the  21st  pursuant  to  the  decree. 
Gener.al  Artiaga  was  describ»*<l  in  a 
French  newspajicr,  piiblisheil  in  Mexico, 
as  “  an  honest  and  sincere  irmn,  whose 
career  had  l>een  distinguished  by  hu¬ 
manity.”  General  Salazar  wrote  to  his 
mother  the  night  liefore  his  execution  : 
“  My  conscience  is  quiet.  I  go  down  to 
the  tomb  at  thirty-three  years  of  age 
without  a  stain  upon  my  military  career, 
or  a  blot  upon  my  name.” 

Three  d.ays  after  the  execution  the 
following  protest  was  forwarded  to 
Maximilian : 

Tacambmro :  October  !8. 19W. 

Sire, — We  have  learned  with  horror  and 
dismay  of  tlie  act  committed  by  Colonel 
Mendez,  who,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  war,  has  executed  a  number 
of  officers  of  the  Liberal  army  taken  {)ri8- 
oners  by  him.  In  all  civilized  countries 
militaiy  oflicers  respect  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Liberal  army — to  which  you  refuse  to 
accord  even  the  name  of  army — pays  a 
greater  respect  to  those  laws  than  the 
leaders  of  your  forces ;  for  we,  who  are  pris¬ 
oners,  are  respected  by  all  from  generals 
down  to  private  soldiers.  Were  we  not  with 
a  genuine  Liberal  force,  the  act  of  Colonel 
Mendez  might  provoke  a  bloody  revenge ; 
and  we  Belgians,  who  came  to  Mexico  solely 
in  order  to  act  as  a  guard  to  our  princess,  but 
whom  you  have  forced  to  figlit  against  prin¬ 
ciples  identical  with  our  own,  might  have 
expiated  with  our  blood  the  crime  of  a  man 
who  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.  We  hope, 
sire,  that  Uiis  act  of  barbarity  will  not  remain 
unpunished,  and  that  you  will  cause  the  laws 
existing  among  all  civilized  nations  to  be  re¬ 
spected.  We  protest  most  earnestly  against 
this  unworthy  act,  hoping  that  the  Belgian 
name  will  not  much  longer  continue  mixed 
up  w’ith  this  iniquitous  war. 

Brkuer,  Gpyot,  Flachat,  Van 
Hollenbeck,  and  two  hundred 
others. 

There  must  have  been  other  prisoners 
l)Oside.s  these  200  Belgians;  whoso  num¬ 
ber,  rank,  and  position  must  h.ave  been 
perfectly  well  known  to  Maximilian  and 
iiis  counsellers,  and  might  surely  have 
suggested  that  there  was  still  a  Kepub- 
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lioan  army  in  the  field.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  punished,  iVIendez  was  promoted, 
and  left  free  to  |)ursu(‘  the  same  bloody 
course.  If  the  Kmperor  was  compelled 
by  those  about  him  to  sanction  or  toler¬ 
ate  such  deeds,  the  same  plea  stands 
good  for  Juarez,  who  might  say  with 
equal  truth : 

— Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri. 

The  delay  of  eight  days  betwt*en  the 
capture  and  execution  does  not  look  as 
if  Mendez  exjK'cted  to  be  interrupte<l 
or  disavowed,  or  ns  if  ke  acted  witliout 
reference  to  8iij>erior  authority.  If  we 
are  not  misintonned,  the  brother  of 
General  EscoIhhIo  was  subsequently  shot 
under  the  8;mie  decree. 

Nothing  short  of  the  complete  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  recognized,  durable,  an«l 
essentially  national  government  can  l»e 
urged  even  in  |>aUintion  of  such  a  de¬ 
cree.  Yet  we  find  tiie  imperi.alist  ex¬ 
almoner  writing  at  the  commencement 
of  1867,  “Two  years  ago  (early  in  1865) 
I  wrote  that  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
w.as  terminated ;  that  his  fall  was  no 
more  than  an  affair  of  time.”  lie  also 
says:  “Tlie  1st  April,  1865,  Mr.  Gutier¬ 
rez  wrote  to  me  on  the  situation  of 
Mexico  these  w'ords,  extorted  by  a  pro¬ 
found  chagrin  :  ‘Far  from  l)eing  cured, 
the  malady  is  aggravated  :  that  signifies 
for  me,  not  that  the  remedy  was  badly 
chosen,  but  simply  that  it  was  badly 
applieil.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  result 
will  be  necessarily  disastrous.’  ”  M.  Gu¬ 
tierrez  is  mentioned  in  the  Moniteur  as 
the  “  valiant  and  lamented  ”  person  who 
conducted  the  negotiations  which  ended 
in  Maximilian’s  acceptance  of  the  throne. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  that  before 
the  autumn  of  1865,  the  expedition  was 
considered  hopeless  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  United  States,  flushed  with  triumph, 
were  about  to  appear  upon  the  scene. 

We  all  remember  the  eagerness,  then 
unaccountable,  with  which,  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  struggle  between  North 
and  South,  the  French  Emperor  pressed 
for  the  joint  recognition  or  intervention 
of  Great  Britain.  His  motives  are  now 
perfectly  ijitelligiblc.  We  were  to  be 
made  the  blind  instruments  of  his  Mexi¬ 
can  policy.  In  March,  1862,  Mr.  Seward 
wrote  a  despatch  to  be  communicated 
to  the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  and 


Madrid,  in  which  he  strongly  objected 
to  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  esjH'cially 
under  a  European  prince,  as  “calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  a  state  of  things  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
United  States,  prejudicial  to  the  interests, 
and  uncongenial  with  the  feelings  of  the 
American  jieople.”  He  also  clearly  in¬ 
timated  that,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
put  a  jKjremptory  veto  on  the  scheme  at 
once,  it  was  simply  because  their  hands 
were  full.  I'hey  left  no  room  for  doubt 
or  hesitation  about  their  course,  so  soon 
as  their  cherished  union  was  confirmed  ; 
and  the  wouhl-be  restorer  of  the  Latin 
race,  the  champion  of  the  monarchical 
principle,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  draw 
off"  with  all  possible  despatch  .at  the  stern 
bidding  of  the  Saxon  and  republican. 

That  the  French  Emperor  did  his 
best,  consistently  with  his  own  interests, 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  proteg^, 
is  possible  enough  ;  but  he  did  not  abide 
b^’  the  treaty  of  Miramar,  which  bound 
him  to  leave  8,000  men  for  six  yeare 
after  the  departure  of  the  main  army; 
and  he  must  have  known  that  no  high- 
spirited  man  in  the  {losition  of  Maximil¬ 
ian  could  or  would  abandon  his  devoted 
partisiins  and  followers  in  such  a  strait. 
Maximilian  had  himself  acted  on  the 
maxim  of  Fie  victis ;  he  had  encouraged 
instead  of  discrediting  the  traditional 
practice  of  treating  adversaries,  loyal  or 
disloyal,  ns  traitors,  lie  hud  made  a 
desperate  cast  for  a  throne,  and  he  was 
bound  to  abide  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
As  events  have  come  to  jiass,  he  will 
stand  far  better  with  jiosterity  than  if 
he  had  accepted  his  life  on  conditions 
that  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
humiliating,  and  returned  to  Europe  to 
parade  the  cruel  deceit  ))Ut  upon  him, 
ids  baffled  hopes,  his  ruined  fortunes, 
and  his  wrongs. 

Neither  high  admiration  for  his  vir¬ 
tues,  nor  warm  symp.athy  with  his  sufler- 
ings,  should  blind  us  to  the  baneful  con¬ 
sequences  which  must  have  ensued  from 
the  calculated  and  interested  suppression 
of  independence  and  nationality.  Let 
us  not  be  told  of  invasion  or  occupation, 
either  by  despots  or  republics,  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  establishment  of  good  government. 
Were  not  these  the  very  grounds  which 
were  held  to  justify  the  partition  of 
Poland  ?  And  what  In-is  that  unhappy 
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country  pr-iined  by  the  change  ?  A  na¬ 
tion  writhing  under  the  armed  heel  of 
an  oppressor  is  a  hundred  times  more  to 
be  pitied  than  one  which  is  fighting  out 
its  own  quarrels  on  its  own  ground, 
whatever  the  waste  df  life  or  the  de¬ 
struction  of  property.  Tlie  one  has 
ho)>e8  and  may  emerge  into  prosperity : 
the  very  struggle  inspires  and  elevates: 
the  other  has  nothing  before  it  or  about 
it  but  degradation  and  despair.  The 
ineradicalde  evil  of  settlements  by  con¬ 
quest  or  force  may  be  seen  in  Ireland, 
where  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  not 
reconciled  the  subject  race  to  their 
destiny ;  where  Fenians  are  still  rising 
against  the  English,  as  the  Mexicans 
rose,  and  would  have  gone  on  rising 
against  the  French.  “The  French  army,’’ 
it  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journalist,  “not  only  did  not  ex¬ 
tinguish  civil  war  in  Mexico:  it  ex¬ 
asperated  and  inflamed  every  domestic 
faction  in  that  unhappy  country ;  it 
brought  civil  war  and  left  civil  war 
behind.”  * 

When  Johnson  pressed  Roswell’s 
father  to  declare  what  good  Cromwell 
had  ever  done,  the  old  judge  (as  Scott 
rebates),  after  being  much  tortured,  at 
last  spoke  out:  “God,  doctor!  he  gart 
kings  ken  that  they  had  a  lith  in  their 
necks.”  If,  after  admitting  the  apparent 
impolicy  of  the  summary  justice  dealt 
out  to  Maximilian,  we  are  still  pressed 
to  8.ay  what  good  Juarez  has  done  by  it, 
we  should  l)e  strongly  tempted  to  reply : 
He  has  taught  emperors  and  emperors’ 
sons  that  they  cannot  join  in  plots  .against 
national  inde|)€ndence  with  impunity: 
th.at  they  should  hold  aloof  from  con¬ 
spirators,  sj>eculator8,  and  adventurers: 
ttiat,  if  they  play  a  bloody  and  dan¬ 
gerous  game  for  a  sceptre  with  their 
eyes  open,  thev  cannot  be  permitted  to 
draw  stakes  when  they  have  lost. 


Trmple  Bar. 
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Since  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
the  moon  has  been  at  once  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  and  the  most  disappointing  object 
of  astronomical  observation.  When  it  b 
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rememliered  that  the  moon  is  seen  more 
favorably  (we  do  not  say  on  a  larger 
stale)  with  the  naked  eye  than  any 
other  celestial  object  with  the  most 
powerful  telescope,  one  can  understand 
that  astronomers  should  have  gazed 
eagerly  and  hopefully  upon  the  face  of 
the  nearest  among  the  celestial  bodies. 
The  low  telescopic  powers  used  by 
Galileo  sufficed  to  exhibit  mountain 
ranges,  craters,  plains,  and  valleys  upon 
the  lunar  surface.  Higher  powers  suc¬ 
cessively  ap]»lied  have  multiplied  these 
features  ;  have  shown  that  the  so-called 
“  seas”  are  really  plains — level,  but  not 
smooth  in  surface — and  have  revealed 
differences  of  texture  and  color  in 
different  regions  of  the  moon’s  surface. 
The  great  telescojie  of  Lord  Kosse, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstanexjs, 
enables  us,  Avith  a  power  of  six  thou¬ 
sand,  to  view  the  moon  as  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  miles,  exhibits  all  these 
fe.atures  with  increased  distinctness. 
We  see  the  rugged  outlines  of  mountains 
and  of  their  shadows,  minor  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  craters  and  valleys  ;  we  see  also 
rocks  and  boulders,  apparently  minute, 
but  in  reality  gigantic  masses,  streAvn 
over  level  plains,  and  specially  over  the 
level  surfaces  within  the  volcanic  cra¬ 
ters  ;  Ave  can  even  trace  in  places  the 
successive  stages  by  which  the  moon’s 
surface  reached  its  present  condition. 
The  long  rays  or  bright  lines,  seen  even 
AA'ith  the  naked  eye,  have  assumed,  in 
this  respect,  an  importance  quite  unex¬ 
pected  ;  “  becoming,”  says  Professor 
Nichol,  “  indices  to  the  successive  dislo¬ 
cations  that  constitute  e{)ochs  in  the 
history  of  our  satellite.”  These  singular 
veins,  like  our  terrestrial  tra|>-dykes,  are 
seen  in  many  cases  to  pass  unbroken 
over  valleys,  craters,  and  mountains  ; 
in  other  cases  their  continuity  is  inter¬ 
rupted  where  they  cross  these  irregula¬ 
rities,  and  where  two  veins  intersect, 
one — ^the  later  formation — is  seen  to 
pass  over  the  other.  Thus  we  are  led 
to  recognize  the  ojierations  of  time  in 
long-past  ages  of  the  moon’s  history. 

But,  interesting  as  these  observations 
may  be,  it  has  not  been  for  such  discov¬ 
eries  as  these  that  astronomers  have 
examined  the  lunar  surface.  Tlie  exam¬ 
ination  of  mere  peculiarities  of  physical 
condition  is,  after  all,  but  barren  labor, 
if  it  lead  to  no  discovery  of  physical 
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variation.  The  principal  charm  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  as  indee<l  of  all  observational 
science,  lies  in  the  study  of  uliange,  of 
progres.s,  development,  and  decay,  and 
specially  of  Hvsteinatie  variations  taking 
place  in  regularly-recurring  cycles.  Tlie 
rings  of  Saturn,  for  instance,  have  been 
regarded  witii  a  new  interest,  since  the 
younger  Struve  first  started  the  theory 
of  their  gradual  change  of  figure.  The 
“  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars,”  in  like 
manner,  have  been  examined  with  much 
more  attention  and  interest  by  modern 
astronomers  than  they  were  by  Cassini 
or  Maraldi,  precisely  because  they  are 
now  recognized  as  snow-covered  regions, 
increasing  in  the  martial  winter  and 
diminishing  in  the  martial  summer.  It 
is  in  this  relation  that  we  have  spoken 
of  the  moon  as  the  most  disappuuiting 
object  of  astronomical  observation.  For 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  her  face  has 
been  scanned  with  the  closest  possible 
scrutiny ;  her  features  have  been  por¬ 
trayed  in  elaborate  maps  ;  many  an 
astronomer  has  given  a  lar^e  portion  of 
his  life  to  the  work  of  examining  craters, 
plains,  mountains,  and  valleys  for  the 
signs  of  change  ;  but  hitherto  no  certain 
evidence — or  rather  no  evidence  save  of 
the  most  doubtful  character — has  been 
afforded  th.at  the  moon  is  other  than  a 
dead  and  useless  waste  of  extinct  volcor 
noes.” 

Before  describing  the  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  we  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  lunar  observation. 

The  notion  that  the  moon  is  inhabited 
is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  early  telesco¬ 
pic  observations  of  the  moon  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  confident  expectation 
that  much  would  soon  be  learned  of  the 
apjpearance  and  manners  of  the  lunarian.s. 
mth  each  increase  of  telescopic  power 
a  new  examination  was  conducted,  aud 
it  w'3s  only  when  the  elder  Herschel’s 
groat  reflector  had  been  applied  in  vain 
to  the  research,  that  men  began  to  look 
on  the  examination  as  nearly  hopeless. 
Herschel  himself,  who  was  too  well 
acquainted,  however,  with  the  real  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  question  to  share  the  hopes 
of  the  inexperienced,  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  moon  is  inhabited. 
After  describing  the  relations,  physical 
and  seasonal,  prevailing  on  the  lunar 
surface,  he  adds,  “there  only  seems 
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wanting,  in  order  to  complete  the  aiia- 
logy,  that  it  should  be  inhabited  like  the 
earth.” 

When  Sir  John  Herschel  conveyed 
a  powerful  reflector  to  Caf>e  Town, 
hope  was  renewed  that  something  might 
yet  be  learned  of  the  lunar  inhabi¬ 
tants,  through  observations  conducted 
in  the  pure  skies  of  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  So  confidently  was  this  hope 
entertained  and  expressed,  that  the 
opportunity  seemed  a  good  one  to  some 
American  wits  to  play  off  a  hoax  on 
those  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result  of  Sir  John’s  observations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  an  elaborate  account  was  pre¬ 
pared  ot  a  series  of  discoveries  respect¬ 
ing  the  appearance  and  behavior  of 
certain  strange  au<l  not  very  well-con¬ 
ducted  creatures  inhabiting  the  moon. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  story  was 
received  in  mauy  quarters  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  indication  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  that  the  moon  is  inhabited. 

Lord  Hosse’s  giant  reflector  has  been 
applied,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  moon’s  surface,  without  any 
results  differing  in  character  from  those 
already  obtained. 

A  little  consideration  will  suffice  to 
b1k)w  that  no  telescopic  power  yet  ap¬ 
plied  could  afford  any  view  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  lunai'ians,  unless  they  were  giants 
indeed  compared  with  the  races  inhabit¬ 
ing  our  earth.  The  highest  power  yet 
applied  (six  thousand)  brings  the  moon, 
so  to  speak,  to  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
— a  distance  far  too  great  for  objects  of 
moderate  size  to  become  visible.  Many 
of  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  neigliborhood  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 
At  this  distance  the  proportions  of  vast 
snow-covered  hills  aud  rocks  are  dwarfed 
almost  to  nothingness,  extensive  glaciers 
are  quite  imperceptible,  and  any  attempt 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  living  crea¬ 
tures  or  of  their  dwellings  (with  the 
unaided  eye)  is  utterly  fruitless.  But 
even  this  comparison  does  not  present 
the  full  extent  of  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  the  examination  of  the  moon's  sur¬ 
face  with  our  highest  powers.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  such  (rowers 
are  applied  are  such  as  to  render  the 
view  much  less  perfect  than  the  mere 
value  of  the  magnifying  power  employed 
might  seem  to  imply.  We  view  celestial 
35 
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objects  through  tubes  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vast  aeiial  ocean,  never  at 
re.st  through  any  portion  of  its  depth  ; 
and  the  atmospheric  undulations,  whicli 
even  the  n.aked  eye  is  able  to  detect, 
are  magnified  just  in  proportion  to  the 
power  employed.  Tfiese  undulations 
are  the  bane  of  the  telescopist.  What 
could  be  done  by  our  telescopes,  if  it 
were  not  for  these  obstructions  to  per¬ 
fect  vision,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
resTilts  of  Professor  Piaszi  Smyth’s  ob¬ 
servations  from  the  smnmit  of  Teneriffe. 
Raised  here  above  the  densest  and  most 
disturbed  strata,  he  found  the  j>owers  of 
his  telescope  increased  to  a  marvellnus 
extent.  Stars  which  he  h.ad  looked  !br 
in  vain  with  the  same  instrument  in 
Edinburgh,  now  shone  with  admirable 
distinctness  and  brilliancy.  Those  deli¬ 
cate  stipplings  of  the  discs  of  Jupiter 
and  Haturn,  which  require  in  England 
the  powers  of  the  largest  telescopes, 
were  clearly  seen  iu  the  excellent  but 
comparatively  feeble  telescope  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  researches.  It  probably 
would  not  be  too  mnch  to  say  that  the 
highest  powers  of  Lord  Kosse’s  telescope, 
which  nominally  bring  the  moon  to  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  are  not  really 
ellectlve  enough  to  reduce  the  distance 
to  much  less  than  one  hundred  miles. 

The  considerations  just  discussed  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  only 
ho|>eleas  to  look  on  the  moon’s  surface 
for  the  presence  of  living  creatures,  but 
even  to  look  for  constructions  erected  by 
such  supposed  inhabitants  of  the  moon, 
unless  these  works  were  far  greater  than 
the  largest  yet  constructed  by  man. 
Large  cities,  indeed,  might  be  visible,  but 
not  separate  edifices ;  nor  could  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  dimensions  of  cities  be  easily 
detected.  But  here  a  very  curious 
theory  has  been  started  by  one  of  our 
leading  men  of  science.  It  has  been 
argued  that  gravitation,  which  gives 
weight  to  living  creatures  as  well  as  to 
the  objects  around  them,  is  so  much  less 
at  the  moon’s  surface  than  at  the  earth’s, 
that  lunar  inhabitants  might,  without 
being  cumbrous  or  unwieldy,  be  very 
much  larger  than  the  races  subsisting 
on  our  earth ;  they  might  also  easily 
erect  buildings  far  exceeding  in  magni¬ 
tude  the  noblest  works  of  man.  Nor  is 
the  argument  wholly  fanciful.  A  man 
of  average  strength  and  agility  placed 


on  the  lunar  surfiicc  (and  supposed  to 
presen’e  his  usual  powers  under  the 
somewh.at  inconvenient  circumstances  in 
which  he  would  there  find  himself)  could 
easily  spring  four  or  five  times  his  own 
heiglit,  and  could  lift  with  ease  a  mass 
which,  on  the  earth,  would  weigh  half  a 
ton.  Thus  it  would  not  only  be  possible 
for  a  race  of  limarians,  equal  in  strength 
to  terrestrial  races,  to  erect  buildings 
much  larger  than  those  erected  by  man, 
but  it  would  be  necMgary  to  the  stability 
of  lunar  dwellings  that  they  should  be 
built  on  a  massive  and  stupendous  scale. 
Further,  it  would  be  convenient  that 
the  lunarians,  by  increased  dimensions 
and  more  solid  proportions,  should  lose 
a  portion  of  the  superabundant  agility 
above  indicated.  Thus  we  have  at  once 
the  necessity  and  the  power  for  the 
erection  of  edifices  far  exceeding  those 
erected  by  man. 

Having  thus  shown  that  lunar  stnic- 
tures  might  very  possibly  be  of  such  vast 
dimensions  as  to  become  visible  in  our 
largest  telescopes,  it  remains  only  to  add, 
that  no  object  that  could,  with  the 
slightest  appearance  of  prob.ability,  be 
ascribed  to  the  labors  of  intelligent 
creatures,  has  ever  been  detected  on  the 
moon’s  surface. 

F ailing  the  discoverer  of  living  crea¬ 
tures,  or  of  their  works,  it  was  hoped  that 
at  least  the  telescope  might  reveal  the 
progress  of  natural  processes  taking 
place  on  a  sufficiently  important  scale. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  our 
earth,  examined  from  the  moon’s  dis¬ 
tance,  would  exhibit  (in  telescopes  of 
considerable  power)  a  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  changes.  It  would  be  easy  to 
trace  the  slow  alternate  increase  and  di¬ 
minution  of  the  polar  snow-caps.  The 
vast  llanos,  savannahs,  and  prairies, 
would  exhibit  with  the  changing  seasons 
very  easily  distinguishable  changes  of 
color ;  the  occasional  covering  of  large 
districts  by  heavy  snowfalls  would  also 
be  a  readily  recognizable  phenomenon. 

Now  the  moon’s  surface  exhibits  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  varietie*  of  color.  We 
see  regions  of  the  purest  white — regions 
which  one  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  as 
snow-covered,  if  one  could  conceive  the 
possibility  that  snow  should  have  fallen 
where  (now,  at  least)  there  is  neither  air 
nor  w'ater.  Then  there  are  the  so-called 
seas,  large  gray  or  neutral-tinted  regions. 
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differing  from  the  former  not  merely  in  ed  from  volcanoes  that  wonld  form  the 
color  and  in  tone,  but  in  the  photo-  most  readily  detected  feature  of  change, 
graphic  quality  of  the  light  they  reflect  There  have  been  instances  in  which,  for 
toward  the  earth.  Some  of  the  seas  many  miles  around  a  volcano,  the  ooun- 
exhihit  a  greenish  tint,  as  the  Sea  of  try  has  been  covered  with  ashes,  and 
Serenity  and  the  Sea  of  Humors,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  change 
Wliere  there  is  a  central  mountain,  of  appearance  thus  produced  might  be 
within  a  circular  depression,  the  sur-  detected  even  at  the  moon’s  distance, 
rounding  plain  is  generally  of  a  bluish  There  have  also  been  cases  in  which, 
steel-gray  color.  There  is  a  region,  during  an  earthquake,  the  features  of  an 
called  the  Marsh  of  Sleep,  which  ex-  extensive  region  have  been  entirely  al- 
hibits  a  pale  red  tint,  a  color  seen  also  tered.  Instances  such  ns  these,  how- 
near  the  Hercynian  mountains,  w'ithin  ever,  are  so  few  and  far  betM’een,  that  if 
a  circumvallation  called  Lichtenburg.  we  supposed  the  moon’s  surface  cor- 
Tiie  brightest  portion  of  the  whole  lunar  respondingly  altered,  the  chances  w'ould 
disc  is  Aristarchus,  the  peaks  of  which  be  great  against  the  detection  of  such 
shine  often  like  stars,  when  the  moun-  change. 

tain  is  within  the  unillumined  portion  of  Hut  a  very  brief  examination  of  the 
the  moon.  The  darkest  regions  are  moon  through  a  telescope  of  adequate 
Grimaldi  and  Endymion  and  the  great  pow'er,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  volcanic 
plain  called  Plato  by  modem  astrono-  activity  has  there  been  exhibited  on  a 
mers — but,  by  Hevelius,  the  Greater  far  grander  scale  than  upon  our  own 
Black  Lake.  earth.  Compared  with  the  moon’s 

But  although  there  are  varieties,  there  dimensions,  her  mountain  ranges  are  four 
has  never  yet  been  detected  any  varia-  or  five  times  as  important  as  terrestrial 
tion  of  color.  Nothing  has  been  seen  mountain  systems.  Nor  in  this  the  only 
which  could  be  ascribed,  with  any  ap-  evidence  of  greater  proportionate  inter- 
pearance  of  probability,  to  the  effects  nal  forces.  Tlie  whole  surface  of  the 
of  seasonal  change.  moon  is  covered  with  craters  and  cone- 

Failing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  shaped  elevations,  the  well-known  evi- 
living  creatures,  or  of  processes  of  vege-  dence  of  volcanic  action.  The  ingenious 
tation,  there  only  remains  one  form  of  Hooke  long  since  pointed  out  that  we 
variation  to  be  looked  for ;  we  refer  to  see  all  over  the  moon’s  surface  “  the 
changes  such  as,  on  our  own  earth,  arc  effects  of  subterranean  fires  and  elastic 
produced  by  volcanic  eruptions  or  by  vajwrs,  breaking  forth  in  ebullition, 
earthquakes.  Such  changes  as  these  and  sending  up  to  the  surface  bubbles 
being  more  immediately  connected  with  or  blisters.’’  He  airried  out  a  series  of 
the  subject  of  our  paper  than  those  experiments  with  thick  calcareous  solu- 
before  considered,  it  will  be  necessary  tions,  which  exhibited,  while  boiling 
to  examine  somewhat  more  at  length  and  cooling,  the  formation  of  precisely 
their  probable  nature,  the  kind  of  evi-  such  craters  and  cones  as  are  visible 
dence  we  are  likely  to  have  respecting  over  the  moon’s  surface.  We  see  then 
them,  and  the  history  of  researches  the  moon  in  long  past  ages  as  a  bub- 
conducted  to  discover  them.  bling,  seething  mass,  the  seat  of  volcanic 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  energies  far  exceeding — actually  as  well^ 
the  inquiry  must  be  one  of  extreme  as  proportionately — the  forces  which 
delicacy.  Indeed,ifthe  volcanic  changes  have  acted  upon  our  own  earth, 
taking  place  on  the  moon  were  no  So  much  for  the  moon’s  past  history, 
greater  than  those  observed  on  our  own  Nor  can  it  be  considered  unlikely  that 
earth,  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  even  to  the  present  day  the  action  of  the 
seek  for  traces  of  their  existence.  The  moon’s  internal  forces  may  continue  to 
light  proceeding  from  a  burning  moun-  exhibit  itself  in  the  production  of  appre- 
tain  could  never  be  detected  at  the  ciable  alterations  of  surface-contour, 
moon’s  distance.  It  would  also  be  ex-  The  absence  of  an  atmosphere  would 
tremely  difficult  to  detect  such  small  not  in  any  way  affect  the  progress  of 
new  craters  as  have  been  formed  on  such  action,  though  appearances  present- 
our  e.arth.  It  is  the  overspreading  of  ed  to  an  observer  on  earth  would  be  thus 
extensive  tracts  with  the  materials  eject-  far  modified,  that  no  clouds  would  be 
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seen  to  overhang  the  seat  of  volcanic 
action.  The  ab^‘nce  of  oceans  might 
seem,  at  tirst  sight,  a  stronger  objection 
against  the  present  existence  of  active 
lunar  volcanoes,  since  on  earth  active 
volcanoes  sliow  a  marked  preferenoe  for 
the  neighl)orhooil  of  the  sea.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  if  the 
ocean  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  earth 
there  would  no  longer  be  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion.  The  sole  effiHJt  would  probably  be, 
that  active  volcanoes  would  l>e  distnbut- 
ed  more  uniformly  over  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  In  fact,  in  the  interior  of  A»ia  we 
find  that  internal  forces  have  found  a 
vent,  at  a  point  (Pe-schan)  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  removed  from  the  near¬ 
est  sea. 

Assuming  the  probable,  or,  at  least, 
the  possible,  existence  of  active  volca¬ 
noes  upon  the  moon,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  the  operation  of  such  volca¬ 
noes  is  to  be  detected  from  our  earth. 
The  colors  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
moon’s  surface  are  little  marked,  and 
gray  or  neutral-tinted  regions  are  so 
prevalent  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  note  the  change  of  color,  produced 
by  the  downfall  over  large  tracts,  of 
matter  ejecte<l  from  erupting  volcanoes. 
Differences  of  elevation  produced  by 
such  downfalls  afford  a  much  more  fa¬ 
vorable  object  of  examination.  We  pro¬ 
ceed  to  show  how  lunar  elevations  and 
depressions  are  detected. 

Those  of  our  readei-s  who  have  watch¬ 
ed  the  phenomenon  of  sunrise  from  the 
summit  of  a  lofly  mountain,  will  have 
noticed  that  wlien  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  in  the  full  glory  of  the  rising 
sun,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  still 
in  shadow,  and  that  the  neighboring  val¬ 
leys  are  plunged  in  a  yet  deeper  gloom. 
Corresponding  appearances  are  seen 
when  the  sun  is  setting.  Long  before 
the  mountain-tops  are  darkened,  the  lev¬ 
el  country  around  is  shadowed  over,  and 
the  obscurity  of  night  has  already  set¬ 
tled  on  ravines  and  passes.  Now,  the 
only  respect  in  which  sunrise  or  sunset 
on  a  lunar  mountain  differs  from  the  cor¬ 
responding  phenomenon  on  earth,  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  an 
atmosphere,  there  are  no  half-lights — 
nothing  but  the  full  blaze  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  parts  actually  shone  upon 
by  the  sun,  and  intense  blackness  where 
his  rays  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The 


black  sharlows  around  a  lunar  mountain 
are  readily  seen,  and  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  figure  and  changes  of  figure 
suffices  to  indicate  the  shape  of  the 
mountain. 

The  approach  of  sunrise  or  sunset  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  lunar 
mountains,  is  an  interesting  phenomenon, 
which  may  be  observed  with  instruments 
of  very  moderate  power.  But  slight 
changes  of  elevation  produced  by  vol¬ 
canic  agency,  to  be  detecUHi  at  all  (even 
if  observation  has  lM*en  directed  to  a 
]>articular  spot),  require  a  powerful  tele- 
8co|ie,  and  (which  is  often  forgotten  by 
the  inexperienced)  skill  and  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  instrument.  And  although 
sunrise  and  sunset  are  slower  processes 
in  the  moon  than  with  us  (toe  lunar 
d.ay  being  equal  in  length  to  our  lunar 
month),  yet  the  time  in  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  the  shadow's  around 
small  mountains  is  short ;  and  as  favor¬ 
able  opportunities  for  observation  recur 
only  once,  or  at  the  most  twice,  in  every 
lunar  month  (and  bad  weather  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  observation),  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  observation  of  delicate  features  of  the 
moon’s  surface  is  a  work  of  time  ;uid  labor. 

To  detect  changes,  it  is  necessary,  of 
course,  that  the  moon  should  be  care¬ 
fully  mapped.  This  has  been  done  by 
many  observers — by  Cassini,  Uiccioli, 
Schroter,  Lohrman,  Beer  ami  Madler, 
and  others.  Photog.  aphy,  at  first  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  minute  pictures,  but  now 
applied,  under  the  able  hands  of  Dela- 
rue,  Rutherford,  and  others,  to  produce 
pictures  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  will  one  day  render  effective  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  work  we  are  describing.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  the  map  of  the 
moon  now  being  prepared  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  British  Association,  will 
doubtless  be  the  most  complete  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  work  of  reference.  This  will 
largely  surpass  all  other  maps  in  fulness 
of  detail,  and  also,  we  may  feel  certain, 
in  accuracy.  But  to  show  that  previous 
labors  had  been  conducted  w’ith  energy 
and  patience,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
the  elevations  of  a  thousxind  and  ninety- 
five  lunar  mountains  had  been  determin¬ 
ed,  and  that  in  Beer  and  Meier’s  map 
the  positions  of  no  less  than  tw'enty 
thousand  craters  have  been  recorded. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  record  the  sup¬ 
posed  occurrence  of  volcanic  action  upon 
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the  moon  was  the  elder  Hersohel.  He 
observed  luminous  appearances,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  presence  of  active 
volcanoes  on  the  dark  part  of  the  moon’s 
disc.  The  cause  of  these  (which  had 
been  noticed  also,  but  less  satisfactorily, 
by  Hianchini  and  Short)  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the 
light  reflected  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances  from  our  own  earth  upon  the 
moon. 

SchrSter,  who  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  moon, 
imagined  that  he  had  detected  signs  of 
change,  which,  singularly  enough,  he 
seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  attribute 
rather  to  changes  in  a  lunar  atmosphere 
of  small  extent  than  to  volcanic  action. 
Ho  was  not  able  to  assert  positively, 
however,  that  appreciable  changes  had 
taken  place,  and  it  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  estimating  the  importance  to 
be  attached  to  his  observations,  that 
before  his  time  no  very  satisfactory  or 
complete  maps  of  the  moon  had  been 
constructed.  One  observation  of  his, 
however,  deserves  special  notice,  as 
will  presently  appear.  In  November, 
1788,  he  noted  that  the  place  of  the  cra¬ 
ter  Linnjetis,  in  the  Sea  of  Serenity,  was 
oocuj)ied  by  a  dark  spot,  instead  of  a|> 
peanng,  as  usual,  somewhat  brighter 
than  the  neighboring  regions.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  he  made  no  mistake,  we  have 
evidence  here  of  activity  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  crater. 

Since  the  time  of  Schrbter,  other  ob¬ 
servers  have  been  led  to  suspect  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  change.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Webb  pointed  out  in  1865  eight  note¬ 
worthy  instances.  Several  of  these  seem 
easily  explained  by  the  well-known  ef¬ 
fects  of  difference  in  telescopic  powers, 
observational  skill,  keenness  of  vision, 
and  the  like ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
which  seem  (now,  at  any  rate)  to  deserve 
a  closer  scrutiny : — 

There  is  a  crater  on  the  moon,  called 
Copernicus,  which  in  a  telescope  of  ade¬ 
quate  power  presents  a  magnittcent  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  have  before  us,  as  we 
write,  a  picture  of  this  spot,  taken  by 
means  of  Merz’s  great  redactor,  at  the 
Observatory  of  tlie  Collegio  Romano. 
We  know  nothing  to  which  it  can  be 
more  aptly  compared  than  to  an  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  fortification,  surrounded 
by  zigzag  approaches.  The  enclosed 


space  exhibits  a  close  approximation  to 
the  hexagonal  figure.  Within  this  s{>acc 
the  walls  slope  downward  to  a  ])lane  of 
an  oval  figure,  over  which  are  distribut¬ 
ed  several  minute  mounds,  here  standing 
apart,  there  clustered  together.  With¬ 
out  the  hexagonal  space,  the  walls  slope 
more  gradually.  They  are  marked  by 
numliei'less  zigzag  lines,  which  we  have 
com]>ared  to  “approaches,”  but  which  in 
reality  represent  ridges,  not  depressions. 
Now,  on  February  8,  1862,  the  south- 
south-west  8lo{)e  of  this  magnificent  cra¬ 
ter  was  seen  to  be  studded  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minute  cratera  not  seen  in  Beer 
and  Midler’s  map.  These  seemed  to 
form  a  continuation  of  a  region  crowded 
with  craters  between  Copernicus  and 
Eratosthenes.  And  it  is  singular  that 
this  last-named  region  exhibits  a  honey¬ 
combed  ap])earance,  which  appears  not 
to  have  existed  in  Schroter’s  time,  since 
it  is  not  recorded  in  his  maps,  and  could 
hardly  have  escaped  his  persevering  scru¬ 
tiny. 

Another  instance  of  supposed  change 
is  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  showing 
the  difficulty  of  the  whole  subject.  There 
is  a  ring-mountain,  called  Mersenius, 
which  has  attracted  the  close  attention 
of  lunar  observers,  in  consequence  of  its 
convex  interior — a  very  uncommon  feat¬ 
ure.  This  bubble-like  convexity  is  re|>- 
resented  by  Schroter,  and  also  by  Beer 
and  Madler,  as  perfectly  smooth.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  we  have  dis¬ 
tinct  evidence  that  Beer  and  Madler  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  spot.  Now, 
in  1836,  only  a  year  or  two  after  the 
publication  of  Beer  and  Madler’s  map, 
Mr.  Webb  detected  a  minute  crater  on 
the  summit  of  the  convexity  within  Mer¬ 
senius  ;  he  also  saw  several  delicate 
markings,  resembling  long,  irre^lar 
ravines,  “formed  by  the  dropping  in  of 
part  of  an  inflated  and  hollow  ornst,” 
Here  one  would  begin  to  feel  satisfied 
that  a  change  had  taken  place,  were  it 
not  that  in  Lohrman’s  map  a  minute 
crater  had  already  been  inserted  on  the 
convexity  in  question,  while  from  the 
dates  (1822  and  1836)  between  which 
Lohrman  constructed  his  map,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the  crater  had  been  ob¬ 
served  by  him  at  or  before  the  time 
when  Beer  and  Midler  failed  to  detect 
its  existence. 

Astronomers  were  still  in  doubt  re- 
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specting  the  occurrence  of  change  upon 
the  moon’s  surface,  when  they  were  star¬ 
tled  by  the  intelligence  that  a  well-known 
and  trusted  observer,  .T ulius  Schmidt,  of 
the  Observatory  at  Athens,  had  obtain¬ 
ed  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  cra¬ 
ter  Linnaeus,  or  Linne,  on  the  Sea  of 
Serenity.  Whether  Schrdter  had  been 
deceived  or  not,  when  he  asserted  that 
a  dark  spot  hid  the  place  of  this  crater 
in  1788,  it  is  certain  that  during  the  last 
half-century  the  crater  had  been  distinct¬ 
ly  visible.  When  the  sun  is  high  upon 
Linne,  it  ap(>ears  as  a  small  bright  spot, 
but  when  the  spot  is  near  the  termina¬ 
tor,  the  crater  has  been  recognizable 
through  the  appearance  of  a  shadow 
within  and  without  its  wall.  Schmidt 
himself  has  been  familiar,  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  with  the  aspect 
of  this  part  of  the  moon,  which  he  has 
described  as  above.  Now,  in  October, 
1866,  Schmidt  observed  that  the  crater 
Linne  had  disappeared.  When  the  spot 
was  close  to  the  terminator  no  shadow 
could  be  seen  as  usual,  either  w’ithiii  or 
without  the  crater.  In  November  he 
again  Ihoked  in  vain  for  Linn6. 

The  point  to  be  chiefly  noticed,  is  the 
observation  of  two  states  of  the  same 
region  by  one  and  the  same  observer. 
But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that 
there  is  a  mass  of  corroborative  evidence 
as  to  the  normal  (or,  we  must  now  say, 
the  Uite)  appearance,  and  also  as  to  the 
present  appearance  of  this  part  of  the 
moon’s  surface. 

It  must  be  noted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  crater  was  no  insignificant  for¬ 
mation,  but  fully  five  and  a  half  miles 
wide,  and  very  deep.  It  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  largest  craters  within  the  Sea 
of  Serenity. 

Tlie  crater  is  represented  in  Riccioli’s 
map  (published  in  1853).  We  have  seen, 
also,  that  in  1788  Schroter  recorded  the 
appearance  of  a  dark  spot,  instead  of  a 
crater,  in  Linne’s  place.  Lorhman,  in 
1823,  observed  Linn5  to  be  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  on  the  whole  surface  of 
the  moon.  His  map  shows  Linn5  as  a 
distinct  crater,  anci  he  describes  it  as 
more  than  one  (German)  mile  in  diame¬ 
ter,  very  deep,  and  visible  in  evei*y  il¬ 
lumination.  In  Beer  and  Madler’s  map, 
the  crater  is  also  distinctly  noted ;  they 


measured  its  position  no  less  than  seven 
times ;  and  they  describe  it  as  very  deep 
and  very  bright.  In  photographs  by 
Delarue  and  Rutherford,  Linn5  appears 
as  a  very  bright  spot ;  but,  singularly 
enough,  we  have  also  photographs  taken 
during  the  month  in  which  Schmidt 
looked  in  vain  for  the  crater,  and  in  these 
photographs  (taken  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
of  Walworth)  Linn4,  though  disceniible 
as  a  light  spot,  has  scarcely  one-third  of 
the  brilliancy  observed  in  Delarue’s  and 
Rutherford’s  photographs,  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1858  and  1865.  It  is 
evident,  then — first,  that  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  can  be  felt  as  to  the  former  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  crater ;  and  secondly,  that 
in  November,  1866,  when  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham  took  his  ])hotographio  pictures  of 
the  moon,  a  change  of  some  sort  had 
taken  place. 

The  evidence  derived  from  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  photograph  has  this  great  ad- 
vant.age,  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
observer  himself.  An  observer,  looking 
for  an  appearance  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  to  him,  is  apt  sometimes  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  he  sees  what  he  desires 
to  see.  That  there  is  always  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  error  of  this  sort  is  well  known,  and 
one  of  our  acutest  observers  has  made  the 
remark,  that  “it  is  ditticult  to  observe 
independently  of  some  hypothesis,  and 
just  as  difficult  to  observe  well  in  sub¬ 
servience  to  one.” 

Blit,  singularly  enough,  a  fortunate 
accident  brought  yet  another  independ¬ 
ent  testimony  of  the  truth  of  Schmidt’s 
observation.  Mr.  Webb,  one  of  our 
most  careful  observers,  ei/amined  the 
Mare  Serenit.atis,  on  December  13, 1866, 
for  confirmation  or  disproof  of  Sc^hmidt’s 
views.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
his  notes  of  this  observation :  “  About 
one-third  of  the  w'ay  from  a  marked  high 
mountain  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Serenity,  is  a  minute  darkish- 
looking  crater.  This  I  presume  to  be 
Linn6,  a»  I  can  trace  no  crater  anywhere 
eUe.  At  tome  little  distance  south-east, 
there  it  an  ill-defined  whitishness  on  the 
floor  of  the  tea.  Now,  when  Mr.  W ebb 
came  to  test  the  results  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  by  means  of  a  lunar  map,  he 
found  that  the  first-named  crater  was 
not  Linn4,  and  that  the  “  ill-defined  whit¬ 
ishness”  occupied  the  exact  sjiot  on 
which  Linn6  is  depicted.  Sub^quent 
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obaervations  fully  confirmed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  spot,  which,  singularly 
enough,  is  found,  on  careful  measure¬ 
ment,  to  be  twice  as  large  as  the  crater 
whose  place  it  conceals. 

Many  other  observers  have  carefully 
examined  Linn6,  and  all  agree  in  con¬ 
firming  the  results  of  Schmidt’s  observa¬ 
tion.  Two  observers,  indeed,  announce 
that  they  have  seen  Linne,  and  they  np- 
ar  to  think  that  Schmidt  must  have 
en  mistaken.  But  they  have  misun¬ 
derstood  the  nature  of  the  supposed 
change.  Schmidt  does  not  affirm  the 
disappearance  of  Linn6  as  a  ^ot  but  as  a 
crater. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  observa¬ 
tions  of  Linn6  is  that  eflected  by  Father 
Seochi,  at  Rome.  On  the  evening  of 
February  10,  1867,  he  watched  Linne  as 
it  entered  into  the  sun’s  light,  and  on 
the  11th  he  renewed  his  observations. 
He  announces  that,  in  [dace  of  the  large 
crater  figured  in  lunar  maps,  he  could 
just  detect — with  the  powerful  instru¬ 
mental  means  at  his  command — a  very 
small  crater,  smaller  ev£n  than  those 
craters  which  have  received  no  names. 
“There  is  no  doubt,”  says  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  observer,  “  that  a  change  has 
occurred.”  Schmidt  himself,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  has  inde[>endently  detected 
the  small  crater  described  by  Secchi. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  the  actual 
change  which  has  taken  [dace?  We 
think  there  can  be  little  ditficuly  in  an¬ 
swering  this  question,  if  the  apparent 
change  is  carefully  considered  ; — We 
find  that  where  there  used  to  be  a  ring- 
mountain  surrounding  a  deep  crater — so 
that,  under  suitable  illuminations,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  could  be  seen 
within  and  without  the  crater — no 
shadow  can  now  be  traced ;  a  space 
considerably  larger  than  that  originally 
surrounded  by  the  ring-mountain,  now 
ap|)ears  somewhat  brighter  than  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  Sea  of  Seren¬ 
ity  ;  in  very  powerful  tele8co[>es  a  minute 
black  spot  cun  be  seen  in  place  of  the 
original  wide  and  deep  crater. 

It  is  clear,  then,  first,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  mere  eruption  of  ashes  filling 
up  the  crater,  because  then  we  should 
still  see  the  shadow  of  the  ring-moun¬ 
tain.  The  whole  region  cannot  have 
sunk,  because  then  a  large  shadow  would 
appear  when  the  spot  is  near  the  termi¬ 


nator.  The  ring-mountain  has  not  been 
destroyed,  because  its  fragments  and 
their  shadows  would  remain  visible. 
The  only  explanation  available,  there¬ 
fore,  is,  that  a  mass  of  matter  has  been 
poured  into  the  crater  from  below,  and 
has  overflowq4  the  barrier  formed  by 
the  ring-mountain,  so  as  to  cover  the 
steep  outer  sides  of  the  ring.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  an  outer  declivity  which 
could  throw  a  shadow,  there  is  now  an 
inclination  sloping  so  gradually  that  no 
shadow  can  be  detected.  The  whole 
surface  thus  covered  with  erupted  mat¬ 
ter  shines  with  the  same  sort  of  light, 
and  thus  a  spot  is  seen  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  Sea  of  Serenity,  and  larger 
than  the  original  crater. 

Not  only  does  the  above  ex[danation 
account  for  all  the  observed  appear¬ 
ances,  but  it  corresponds  to  phenomena 
of  eruption  presented  on  our  own  earth. 
Mud  volcanoes  (or  salsen),  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  volcanoes  proper,  seem  to 
present  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  change  which  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  Lii)n6.  “  Mud  volcanoes,” 
8.ays  Humboldt,  “continue  in  a  8t.ate  of 
repose  for  centuries.  When  they  burst 
forth,  they  are  accompanied  by  earth- 
(]^uakes,  subterranean  thunder,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  district,  and  (for  a  short 
time)  by  the  eruption  of  lofty  fiames. 
After  the  first  forcible  outburst,  mud 
volcanoes  present  to  us  the  picture  of  an 
incessant  but  feeble  activity.”  The  first 
inrush  of  matter  into  the  crater  Linne, 
and  the  overflow  of  the  matter  down  the 
sides  of  the  ring-mountain,  probably  took 
place  suddenly.  But  we  have  evidence 
of  a  further  and,  probably,  gradual  over¬ 
flow  of  the  matter  which  has  filled  up 
the  crater,  since,  in  his  latest  communi¬ 
cation  respecting  Linne,  Dr.  Schmidt 
speaks  of  the  detection  of  a  faint  streak 
of  light  about  four  and  a  half  miles  long, 
on  January  24,  1807. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  after  so  many 
years  of  [)atient  labor,  we  have  un¬ 
doubted  evidence  of  change  upon  the 
moon’s  surface.  We  have  not  merely 
the  evidence  of  maps  and  photographs, 
but  we  have — what  had  hitherto  been 
wanting — an  observation  made  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  long  been  familiar  with 
the  spot  which  has  suffered  change. 
Lohrman  and  Miidler  had  labored  in  vain 
to  detect  positive  traces  of  lunar  changes. 
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Schmidt,  who  is  ranked  by  Humboldt 
with  the  above-named  observers,  and  of 
whose  accuracy  and  zeal  Humboldt  al¬ 
ways  8|>oke  in  the  highest  terms,  has 
given  evidence,  by  twenty-five  years  of 
patient  labor,  that  he  is  an  observer  as 
trustworthy  as  efficient.  No  doubt  could 
for  a  moment  be  attached  to  a  change 
vouched  for  by  an  observer  of  so  high  a 
character,  even  if  no  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  afforded.  We  have  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  so  strong  that,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Schmidt’s  obeen  ation,  the 
change  in  Linn6  would  be  placed  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  most  sceptical  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  combined  evidence  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  point  as  absolutely  decisive. 


All  the  Tear  Bound. 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. 

TRarALOAB. 

In  1803,  Napoleon,  haring  secured 
the  alliance  of  Spain;  ran  his  sword 
through  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  war 
then  broke  out  between  England  and 
France.  Lord  Nelson  was  apfminted 
commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
and  for  fourteen  months  blockaded  the 
harbor  of  Toulon,  watchfiil  as  a  cat  for 
a  mouse.  On  the  18th  of  January,  while 
the  English  were  anchored  off  J!^rdinia, 
the  French  fleet  slippt'd  off’  to  sea,  but 
Nelson  w'as  upon  their  track  the  instant 
the  news  reached  him. 

Although  only  forty-six  years  of  age. 
Nelson  was  already  a  shiittered  man. 
Fragile,  thin,  and  sickly,  weakened  by 
ague  in  childhood,  beaten  down  by  fever 
in  the  East  Indies,  almost  killed  %  dys¬ 
entery  at  Honduras,  always  sick  at  sea,  an 
eye  lost  at  Coraioa,  an  arm  at  Cadiz,  cut 
about  the  head  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
struck  in  the  side  in  another  engage¬ 
ment,  his  cough  dangerous,  he  scarcely 
hoped  to  fight  more  than  one  more  bat¬ 
tle.  Yet  his  heart  was  sound  as  ever, 
and  the  unquenchable  lion  spirit  glowed 
within  him,  in  spite  of  all  vexations  dis¬ 
appointments,  the  French  reluctance  to 
a  fair  open  sea-fight,  and  all  the  mean 
Admiralty  intrigues,  shuffles,  and  in¬ 
gratitudes.  “  My  own  fleet,”  said  the 
sea  hero,  in  his  own  fervid  way,  “  is 
well  officered  and  well  manned ;  w'ould 
to  God  the  ships  were  half  as  good  I  ” 
The  ships  were,  in  fact,  scarcely  fit  to 


sustain  the  alternate  fretfulness  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  that  stormy  winter  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  “The  French  fleet,”  he 
wrote  home,  “is  in  high  feather,  and 
as  fine  as  paint  can  make  them  ;  but  our 
weather-beaten  ships,  I  have  no  fear, 
will  make  their  sides  like  a  plum-pud- 
ding,  and  some  day  we  shall  lay  salt 
upon  their  tails.” 

The  pursuit  was  tedious  and  baffling — 
between  Bicbe  and  Sardinia,  to  Naples, 
then  quick  to  snap  them  off"  Egj’pt ;  then 
a  sweep  across  the  channel  between 
Sardinia  and  Barbary  ;  next  frigates  dis¬ 
charged  like  rockets  at  Gibraltar  and 
Lisbon  ;  after  this  a  dash  to  Barbadoes, 
and  back  home  again,  fevered,  chafed, 
and  vexed  ;  then  on  to  Cadiz,  a  sweep 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a  cruise  toward 
Ireland,  a  visit  to  Cornwallis  at  Ushant, 
and  lastW  a  desponding  and  angry  re¬ 
turn  to  Portsmouth,  'fhe  sailors,  who 
loved  “Nel,”  and  vowed  that  he  was 
“brave  as  a  lion  .and  gentle  as  a  Iamb,” 
shared  in  the  regret  and  vexation  of 
their  commander.  A  great  opportu¬ 
nity  of  glory  had  been  lost;  above 
all,  a  chance  of  thrashing  the  French. 
“  I  would  not,”  ho  once  wrote  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  minister  at  Naples,  “  u|>on 
any  consideration  have  a  Frenchman  in 
the  fleet  except  as  a  prisoner ;  they  are 
all  alike.  Not  a  Frenchman  comes  here. 
Forgive  me,  but  my  mother  hated  the 
French.”  That  was  the  clue  to  the 
jtrejudioe  which  was  part  of  Nelson’s 
blood  and  of  his  brain.  Admiral  La- 
touebe  had  boasted  that  he  had  once 
chased  Nelson  ;  our  hero  kept  the  letter 
containing  the  boast,  and  swore  if  he 
ever  took  the  writer  he  should  eat  it. 
He  was  never  cruel  to  Frenchmen,  yet 
his  advice  to  his  midshipmen,  to  whom 
he  was  always  gentle  as  a  father,  was : 

“  Hate  all  FYenchmen  as  you  do  the 
devil ; 

“  Obey  orders  without  questioning ; 

“Treat  every  one,  w'ho  hates  your 
king,  as  your  enemy.” 

At  Portsmouth,  Nelson  learned  that 
Sir  Robert  Calder  had  fallen  in  with  the 
French  fleet  off  Finisterre,  and  had  only 
scratched  them  w’hen  he  ought  to  have 
run  his  cutlass  through  their  hearts. 
The  Victory  unloaded.  Nelson,  embow- 
ere«l  down  at  ever-pleasant  Merton, 
snaking  hay,  watching  sheep,  catching 
trout  in  the  winding  Wandle,  idolizing 
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Lady  Hamilton,  that  beautiful  but 
wanton  woman,  forgot  ambition,  and 
grew  more  intent  on  rick  awnings  than 
French  canvas.  One  daybreak.  Cap- 
t.ain  Blackwood  brought  word  that  the 
French  had  refitted  at  Vigo  and  got 
into  Cadiz.  Nelson  paced  “the  quarter¬ 
deck”  walk  in  hia  garden  restlessly.  He 
pretended  to  be  indifferent,  and  quoted 
a  playful  proverb  :  “  Let  the  man  trudge 
it,  who’s  lost  his  budget.”  He  was 
happy,  and  his  health  was  better.  “  He 
wouldn’t  give  sixjMjnce  to  call  the  king 
his  uncle.”  Lady  Hamilton  knew  the 
heart  of  the  brave  man  she  loved,  and 
pressed  him  to  go.  The  French  fleet 
was  his  property  ;  it  was  the  reward  of 
his  two  years’  watching.  He  would  be 
miserable  if  any  one  else  had  it.  “  Nel¬ 
son,  offer  your  services.”  The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes  at  her  heroism.  At 
half-past  ten  that  night  he  started  in  a 
post  chaise  for  London.  His  diary  for 
that  day  lays  bare  his  heart  before  us : 

“  Friday  night  (Sept.  13),  at  half-past 
ten,”  he  savs,  “I  drove  from  dear,  dear 
Merton,  where  I  left  all  which  I  hold 
dear  in  this  world,  to  go  to  serve  my 
king  and  country.  May  the  great  God, 
whom  I  adore,  enable  me  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  my  country  !  and,  if  it  is 
His  good  pleasure  that  I  should  return, 
my  thanks  will  never  cease  being  offered 
up  to  the  throne  of  His  mercy.  If  it  is 
Ilis  good  providence  to  cut  short  my 
days  upon  earth,  I  bow  with  the  greatr 
est  submission ;  relying  that  he  will 
protect  those  so  dear  to  me,  whom  I 
may  leave  behind  !  His  will  be  done  ! 
Amen  1  Amen  I  Amen  1  ” 

The  probability  of  his  death  had 
entered  his  mind,  th.at  is  evident ;  pre¬ 
sentiments  are  never  anything,  after  all, 
but  such  probabilities. 

The  embarkation  of  Nelson  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  was  a  scene  worthy  of  Grecian 
history.  Although  he  tried  to  steal 
secretly  to  his  ship,  crowds  collected, 
eager  to  see  the  face  of  the  hero  they 
venerated.  Many  of  the  rugged  sailors 
were  in  tears ;  old  men-of-w'ar’s-men 
knelt  and  prayed  God  to  bless  him  as  he 
passed  to  the  boat.  They  knew  he  was 
the  sailor’s  friend  and  father ;  they 
knew  him  to  be  as  humane  as  he  was 
fearless,  unselfish,  and  eager  to  pour  out 
his  blood  for  England.  No  basely- 
earned  money  had  defiled  bis  hands  j 


hia  heart  was  pure  crystal ;  it  had  no 
flaw.  As  Soutljey  says  finely,  “Nelaon 
had  served  his  country  with  all  his 
heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength,  and  therefore  they  loved  him 
as  truly  and  fervently  as  he  had  loved 
England.”  That  one-eyed,  one-armed, 
shrunken  invalid  oflicer,  was  still  the 
tower  and  the  bulwark  of  his  native 
land. 

On  arriving  at  Cadiz,  Nelson  took  all 
an  old  sportsman's  precautions  not  to 
flurry  the  ^ame  he  had  been  so  long 
stalking.  '1  he  F rench  w'anted  encourag¬ 
ing.  They  were  shy.  Nelson  kept  his 
arrival  as  secret  as  possible.  The  Gi¬ 
braltar  Gazette  did  not  publish  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  vessels.  He  kept  fifty  miles  to 
the  west  of  Cadiz,  near  Cape  St.  Mary ; 
for  it  has  been  often  observed,  rats  won’t 
bolt  when  terriers  are  too  near  the  holes. 
He  instantly  seized  all  the  Danish  vessels 
carrying  provisions  to  Cadiz  for  the 
French  fleet.  His  final  stratagem  was 
the  bait  that  at  last  drew  forth  the 
enemy.  He  detached  some  vessels  on 
an  imaginary  service,  knowing  that 
fresh  ships  were  almost  daily  arriving 
for  him  from  England.  This  brought 
out  Villencuve  at  last,  although  he  had 
just  declared  in  a  council  of  war  that  he 
would  not  stir  from  Cadiz  till  his  fleet 
was  one-third  stronger  than  the  English. 

Nelson  still  wanted  frirates,  “  the 
eyes  of  the  fleet,”  as  he  always  called 
them;  moreover,  he  dreaded  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Carthagena  fleet  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  Brest  squadron  on  the 
other.  Yet  at  this  crisis,  with  only 
twenty-three  English  ships  to  face 
thirty-three  Fren^,  his  great  heart  and 
romantic  chivalrous  nature  roused  him 
to  an  act  of  the  utmost  generosity.  Sir 
Robert  Calder  had  to  go  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  his 
behavior  in  the  last  action  off  Finisterre. 
Sir  Robert  was  one  of  Nelson’s  few 
enemies,  and  he  therefore  treated  him 
with  the  most  considerate  respect.  He 
wished  him  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
coming  battle,  but  Sir  Robert  being 
eager  for  his  justification.  Nelson  sent 
him  home  in  his  own  ninety-^n  ship, 
which  could  ill  be  spared.  This  was 
chivalry  carried  almost  too  far  for  the 
national  good. 

On  the  9th,  Nelson  had  written  to  his 
favorite  officer,  the  brave  and  simple- 
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hearted  Collingwood,  encloping  him  liis 
plan  of  attack,  wishing  to  give  full  scope 
to  his  captain’s  judgment  in  carrying 
out  his  intentions. 

“  My  dear  Coll,”  he  said,  in  his  hearty 
way,  **  we  can  have  no  little  jealousies. 
We  have  only  one  great  object  in  view, 
that  of  annihilating  our  enemies,  and 
getting  a  glorious  peace  for  our  country. 
No  man  has  more  confidence  in  another 
than  I  have  in  you ;  and  no  man  wdll 
render  your  services  more  justice  than 
your  very  old  fiiend,  Nelson  and 
Bronte.” 

The  order  of  attack  was  grand  in  its 
simplicity.  The  true  sea-warrior  instinct 
and  exrierience  had  struck  out  a  plan  as 
admirable  as  if  it  had  been  forged  by 
the  brain  of  a  Netvton.  The  fleet  was 
to  move  in  two  lines,  and  like  two  swill 
sword-fish  pierce  into  the  enemy  ;  it  was 
to  be  preceded  by  an  advanced  souad- 
ron  of  eight  of  the  swiftest  two-declters. 
Collingwood  was  to  chop  the  enemy  in 
two  about  the  twelfth  vertebra  from  the 
tail  ship.  Nelson  himself  Was  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  at  the  centre — 
the  heart — whilst  the  advanced  squad¬ 
ron  was  to  cut  off  about  three  or  four 
from  where  he  would  break  through.  In 
this  way  the  assailants  would  always  be 
one-fourth  si^rior  to  those  portions 
they  broke  off.  There  W’as  professional 
genius  in  these  well-aimed  blows. 

Nothing  was  sham,  mysterious,  nor 
inflated  about  his  directions.  Ilis  “  pre¬ 
cise  object  ”  was  a  close  and  decisive 
action ;  therefore,  “  if  signals  were  not 
seen  or  clearly  understood,  no  captain 
would  do  w’rong,”  he  said,  “  if  he 
placed  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an 
enemy.”  One  of  his  last  orders  was  that 
the  name  and  family  of  every  man  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  action  should  be,  as 
soon  as  possible,  returned  to  him,  to 
transmit  to  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

About  half-past  nine  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  the  Mars,  the  nearest  of  the 
line  of  scout-ships,  rapeated  the  signal 
that  the  enemy  was  at  last  stealing  out 
of  port.  The  wdnd  was  light  with  par¬ 
tial  breezes.  Nelson  instantly  gave  the 
signal  for  a  chase  iu  the  south-east  quar¬ 
ter.  About  two,  the  repeating  ships 
announced  the  French  fleet  at  sen.  The 
next  day,  seeing  nothing,  and  the  wind 
blowing  fresh  from  the  south-west.  Nel¬ 
son  began  to  fear  the  French  had  run 
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back  to  shelter.  A  little  before  sunset, 
however,  Blackwood,  in  the  Euryalus, 
refmrted  that  the  French  were  still 
pressing  westward,  and  that  w’ay  Nel¬ 
son  had  detennined  they  should  not  go 
but  over  his  sunken  fleet.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  thinking  they  were  inclined  to  run 
for  Cadiz,  Nelson  kept  warily  off  that 
night. 

At  daybreak,  the  French  fleet  of 
thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven 
large  frigates,  formed  a  crescent,  in  close 
line  of  battle,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  near 
the  southernmost  part  of  Andalusia. 
They  were  on  the  starboard  tack,  about 
twelve  miles  to  leeward,  and  standing 
to  the  south.  Eighteen  of  the  enemy 
were  French  and  fifteen  Spanish.  Nel¬ 
son  had  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
and  four  frigates.  The  French  vessels 
were  larger  and  heavier  than  ours,  and 
they  had  on  board  four  thousand  skilled 
troo(>s,  and  many  dreaded  and  extremely 
skilful  Tyrolese  riflemen. 

Soon  after  daylight.  Nelson  was  on 
deck,  eagerly  eyeing  the  French  cres¬ 
cent.  ,  lie  had  on  his  admiral’s  frock- 
coat — his  “  fighting  coat,”  as  he  called 
it — which  he  had  worn  in  many  victo¬ 
ries  ;  but  he  did  not  put  on  the  sword 
which  his  uncle.  Captain  Suckling,  had 
used,  when,  on  that  very  day,  many 
years  before,  he  had  beaten  off  a  French 
squadron.  Nelson  had  wished  this  day 
to  be  the  day  of  battle,  and  had  even 
half  Buperstitiously  expected  the  coinci¬ 
dence.  lie  wore,  as  usual,  on  his  left 
breast,  four  stars  of  various  orders  of 
knighthood,  one  of  them  being  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  which  he  specially 
valued,  as  the  personal  and  free  gift;  of 
the  king.  Dr.  Scott,  the  chaplain,  Mr. 
Scott,  Lord  Nelson’s  public  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Beatty,  the  surgeon,  trembled 
when  he  thus  made  himself  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  mark  for  the  enemy  by  these  deco¬ 
rations.  “  In  honor,”  he  had  exclaimed 
on  a  former  similar  occasion,  “  I  gained 
them  (the  orders),  and  in  honor  1  will 
die  with  them.”  Other  captains  had 
been  more  prudent,  others  equally  reck¬ 
less.  Captain  Rotherham,  oi  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  had  been  warned  not  to  wear 
his  large  gold-laced  cocked-hat.  “  Let 
me  alone,”  said  the  old  bull-dog,  testily; 
“I  have  always  fought  in  my  cocked- 
hat,  and  I  always  shall.”  And  so  in  his 
cocked-hat  he  paced  the  deck,  and  went 
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into  action.  Collingwood,  that  brave 
Newcastle  man,  could  be  brave  and 
prndent  too.  He  ordered  his  lieutenant 
(Clavell)  to  pull  off  his  boots  and  put  on 
silk  stocking,  as  he  himself  had  done. 
“For,”  said  he,  “if  we  should  get  a 
shot  in  the  leg,  it  would  be  more  man¬ 
ageable  for  the  surgeon.”  lie  was  also 
very  particular  that  his  lK>atBwain  bent 
all  the  old  sails,  to  save  the  newer 
canvas. 

llie  blue  liquid  battle-plain  was  ready 
for  the  tight.  There  was  no  need  of  dig¬ 
ging  graves  in  that  vast  cemetery.  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa  were  watching  the 
combatants.  Already  the  shot  was 
piled,  and  the  powder  passed  up  from 
the  magazines.  The  sailors  stood  laugh¬ 
ing  by  their  guns,  thinking  what  a 
fine  sight  the  captured  French  vessels 
would  make  at  Spithead.  The  men 
that  in  half  an  hour  would  be  stretched 
dead  and  mangled  on  the  red  and  splin¬ 
tered  planks,  were  busy  getting  their 
tompioiis  and  tire-buckets  and  eart- 
tridges  ready,  or  lashing  cutlasses  round 
the  masts  ready  to  hand.  As  the  men 
were  rdearing  Nelson’s  cabin  and  remov¬ 
ing  any  bulkheads  that  were  still  left, 
they  had  to  displace  the  jtioture  of  Lady 
Hamilton — that  high-spirited  and  beau¬ 
tiful  woman,  originally  a  maid-servant, 
then  an  artist’s  moilel,  who  had  obtained 
so  extraordinary  a  hold  over  Nelson’s 
mind — the  admiral  called  out  to  the 
men,  anxiously: 

“  Take  care  of  my  guardian  angel  1  ” 

This  picture  (probably  by  Romney) 
was  at  once  his  idol  and  talisman.  He 
also  wore  a  miniature  of  Lady  Hamilton 
next  his  heart. 

Nelson  seldom  began  a  battle  without 
a  prayer.  He  had  always  a  profound 
sense  of  God’s  omnipotence  and  omni¬ 
science.  He  now  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  wrote  a  simple  but  fervid  prayer. 
He  annexed  to  this  prayer  in  his  diary 
a  sort  of  will — his  last  request  to  his 
country  in  case  he  fell,  as  he  seems  to  have 
expected  to  do.  It  was  headed :  “  October 
21, 1805. — ^^rhen  in  sight  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  distant  about 
ten  miles.” 

He  recommended  Lady  Hamilton  to 
his  country  for  her  great  services  to  the 
nation.  1.  For  obtaining,  in  1796,  the 
letter  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  announcing  his  in  ten- 


tion  of  declaring  war  against  England, 
which  had  given  to  Sir  John  Jervis  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  first  blow, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  do.  2.  For 
using  her  influence  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples  to  allow  the  fleet  to  be  victual¬ 
led  at  Syracuse,  which  enabled  it  to 
return  to  Egypt  and  destroy  the  French 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  He  also 
left  to  the  beneficence  of  his  country 
his  adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nelson 
Thompson  (and  gloriously  a  grateful 
nation — i.  e.  ministry — attended  to  this 
last  rec^uest).  This  adopted  daughter, 
really  his  own,  was  then  five  years  old, 
and  N  elson’s  last  moments  at  Merton  had 
been  passed  in  praying  over  her  as  she 
lay  asleep  in  her  little  bed.  The  singular 
document  ended  thus : 

“  These  are  the  only  favors  I  ask  of 
my  king  and  country,  at  this  moment 
w’hen  I  am  going  to  fight  their  battle. 
May  God  bless  my  king  and  country, 
and  all  those  I  bold  dear !  My  relations 
it  is  needless  to  mention  ;  they  will,  uf 
course,  be  amply  provided  for.” 

Blackwood  and  Hardy  were  the 
witnesses. 

The  wind  was  now  from  the  west, 
light  breezes  with  a  long  heavy  swell. 
Blackwood,  who  came  on  board  the 
Victory  at  about  six  o’clock,  found 
Nelson  in  good  sjiirits,  but  grave  and 
calm,  and  not  in  that  glow'  and  exult¬ 
ation  which  he  had  shown  before  Aboukir 
and  Copenhagen.  He  had  already  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  French  w  ould 
make  a  dead  set  at  the  Victory.  The 
French  had  now  tacked  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and,  to  Nelson’s  great  regret, 
formed  their  line  on  the  larboard  tack, 
thereby  bringing  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar 
and  St.  Pedro  under  the  British  lee,  and 
leaving  the  port  of  Cadiz  o}H*n  for  them¬ 
selves.  Nelson  at  once  gave  signal  to 
prepare  to  anchor,  and  the  necessity  of 
this  measure  was  strongly  on  his  mind 
to  the  last.  He  told  Blackwood  to  use 
the  fi  igates  as  much  as  possible. 

“  I  mean  to-day,”  he  said,  “  to  bleed 
the  captains  of  the  frigates,  as  I  shall 
keep  you  on  board  until  the  very  last 
minute.” 

“  During  the  five  hours  and  a  half,” 
says  Blackwood,  “  that  I  remained  on 
board  the  Victory,  in  w'hich  I  was  not 
ten  times  from  his  side,  he  frequently 
asked  me  what  I  should  consider  as  a 
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victory?  The  certainty  of  which  he  never 
for  an  instant  seemed  to  donbt,  although 
from  the  situation  of  the  land  be  ques¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  the  subsequent 
preservation  of  the  prises.  My  answer 
was,  ‘That  considering  the  handsome 
way  in  which  the  battle  was  offered  to 
the  enemy,  their  apparent  determina¬ 
tion  for  a  fair  trial  of  strength,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  land,  I  thought  if 
fourteen  shij^  were  captured  it  would 
be  a  glorious  result.’  To  which  he 
always  replied,  ‘  I  shall  not,  Blackwood, 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
twenty.’  A  telegraphic  signal  had  been 
made  by  him  to  denote  that  he  intended 
to  break  through  the  rear  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  to  prevent  their  getting 
into  Cadiz.  I  was  walking  with  him,” 
continues  Captain  Blac'kwood,  “  on  the 
poop,  when  he  said,  ‘  I’ll  now  arouse  the 
fleet  with  a  signal ;  ’  and  he  asked  if  1 
did  not  think  there  was  one  yet  w'anting. 
I  answered,  that  I  thought  the  w’hole 
of  tl)e  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to 
understand  what  they  were  about,  and 
to  vie  with  each  other  who  should  first 
get  nearest  the  Victory  or  Royal  Sov¬ 
ereign.  These  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  his  last  well-known  signal 
was  made,  ‘  Enoland  expects  evert 
Man  will  no  ms  Duty.’  The  shout 
with  which  it  w’as  received  throughout 
the  fleet  was  truly  sublime.” 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  paltry 
discussion  as  to  whether  Nelson  wrote 
or  only  modified  this  signal.  It  matters 
little ;  he  sanctioned  it,  and  it  was  that 
sanction  alone  that  gave  it  immortality. 
The  shout  that  welcomed  it  was  like  a 
roll  of  thunder,  because  the  signal  seem¬ 
ed  like  a  voice  from  England  and  from 
home.  It  was  an  omen  of  victory. 

About  seven  o’clock  the  French  wore, 
and  stood  in  a  close  line  on  the  larboard 
tack  toward  Cadiz,  the  sun  full  upon 
their  sails,  their  three-deckers  rising 
from  the  water  like  floating  cities. 
About  ten.  Nelson  became  anxious  to 
close  with  the  enemy. 

“  They  put  a  good  face  on  it,”  he  said 
to  Blackwood,  “  but  I’ll  give  them  such 
a  dressing  as  they  never  had.” 

“At  this  critical  moment,”  says  Black¬ 
wood,  “  I  ventured  to  represent  to  his 
lordship  the  value  of  such  a  life  as  his, 
and  particularly  in  the  present  battle, 
and  I  proposed  hoisting  his  flag  in  the 


Euryalus,  whence  he  could  better  see 
what  was  going  on,  as  well  as  to  what 
to  order  in  case  of  necessity.  But  he 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  gave  ns  his 
reason  the  force  of  example ;  and  prob¬ 
ably  he  was  right.  My  next  object, 
therefore,  was  to  endeavor  to  induce 
his  lordship  to  allow  the  T^m^raire, 
Neptune,  and  Leviathan  to  lead  into 
action  before  the  Victorj',  which  then 
was  headmost.  After  much  convers-a- 
tion,  in  which  I  ventured  to  give  it  as 
the  joint  opinion  of  Captain  Hardy  and 
myself  how  advantageous  it  would  be 
to  the  fleet  for  his  lordship  to  keep  as 
long  as  possible  out  of  the  battle,  he  at 
length  consented  to  allow  the  Tem^- 
raire,  which  w'as  then  sailing  abreast  of 
the  Victory,  to  go  ahead,  and  hailed 
Captain  E.  Harvey,  to  say  such  were 
his  intentions  if  the  T^m^rairc  could 

Cass  the  Victory.  Captain  Harvey 
eing  rather  out  of  hail,  his  lordship 
sent  me  to  communicate  his  wishes, 
which  I  did,  when,  on  returning  to  the 
Victory,  I  found  him  doing  all  he  could 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  sail,  so 
that  the  T6m6raire  could  not  pass  the 
Victory ;  consequently,  when  they  came 
within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
Harvey,  finding  his  efforts  ineffectual,wa8 
obliged  to  take  his  station  astern  of  the 
admiral.” 

Nelson  then  went  over  the  different 
decks,  where  the  men  stood  grouped  in 
eights  round  their  favorite  guns.  He 
B|>oke  to  them  in  his  own  kind  and 
pleasant  w’ay,  and  saw  that  the  pre[)ara- 
tions  were  everywhere  complete.  As 
he  ascended  the  quarter-deck  ladder  it 
w’as  as  if  he  ascended  to  a  throne,  and 
the  men  greeted  him  with  three  cheers. 

The  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Villeneuve  in  the  Bucentaur, 
included  Nelson’s  old  antagonist,  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  (of  one  hundred 
and  forty  vessels  of  one 

hundred  and  twelve  guns,  one  of  one 
hundred,  six  of  eighty-four  and  eighty, 
the  rest  being  seventy-fours  of  a  large 
class,  together  with  seven  frigates  of 
heavy  metal,  forty-four  and  forty  guns 
each,  besides  other  smaller  vessels.  The 
Spaniards  were  commanded  by  Admiral 
Gravina,  who  had  under  him  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Don  J.  d’AUva  and  Rear-Admiral 
Don  B.  M.  Cisneros.  Villeneuve  had 
under  him  Rear-Admirals  Dumanoir  and 
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Moyon.  Four  thouBand  troops  were 
embarked  on  board  the  deet  under  the 
command  of  General  Coutarini  in  the 
Bucentaur,  anionpcst  whom  were  several 
of  the  most  skilful  sharpshooters  that 
could  be  selected,  and  many  Tyrolese 
ridemen.  Various  sorts  of  combustibles 
and  dre-balls  were  also  embarked.  Tlie 
Spaniards  appeared  with  their  heads  to 
the  northward,  and  formed  their  line  of 
battle  with  great  closeness  and  correct¬ 
ness;  and  as  the  mode  of  attack  by 
Nelson  was  unusual,  so  the  structure  of 
their  line  was  new.  It  formed  a  orescent 
convexing  to  leeward,  and  Admiral 
Collingwood,  in  leading  down  to  the 
centre,  had  Wth  the  van  and  rear  of  the 
enemy  aball  his  beam.  They  were 
formed  in  a  double  line  thus  : 

12  3 

4  6  6 

French  and  Spaniards  alternately,  and 
it  was  their  intention,  on  our  breaking 
the  line  astern  of  No.  4  (which  man¬ 
oeuvre  they  expected  we  should,  as 
usual,  put  into  execution),  for  No.  2  to 
make  sail ;  that  the  British  ship  in  haul¬ 
ing  up  should  fall  on  board  of  her, 
whilst  No.  5  should  bear  up  and  take 
her,  and  No.  1  bring  her  broadside  to 
bear  on  her  starboard  bow.  This  nnin- 
oeuvre  only  succeeded  with  the  Tonnant 
and  Bellerophon,  which  were  amongst 
the  shi^  that  suffered  most.  Before 
their  fare,  therefore,  opened,  every 
alternate  sliip  was  about  a  cable's  length 
to  windward  of  her  second  ahead  and 
astern,  forming  a  kind  of  double  line, 
and  appeared,  when  on  their  beans,  to 
leave  a  very  little  interval  between  them, 
and  this  without  crowding  their  ships. 
Admiral  Villeneuve  was  on  board  tlie 
Bucentaur,  eighty  guns,  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Prince  of  Asturias  bore  Gra- 
vina’s  flag  in  tlie  rear. 

Collingwood  led  our  lee  line  of  thir¬ 
teen  ships ;  Nelson,  the  weaker  line  of 
fourteen.  Nelson  steered  two  points 
more  to  the  north  than  Collingwood,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  retreat 
toward  Cadiz.  The  lee  line,  therefore, 
was  first  engaged.  Villeneuve  was 
desperate  ;  he  had  resolved  to  fight 
against  the  wish  of  the  S)>aniards,  partly 
because  he  thought  that  Nelson  had  not 
arrived,  and  because  he  knew  that 
Napoleon,  furious  at  his  poor  success 
with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  had  already 


sent  M.  Rosaly  to  supersede  him.  His 
crews  were  in  a  feverish  clamor  of 
bragging  excitement,  every  one  shout¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  as  u.sual  with  the 
Gaul  at  moments  of  danger. 

Nelson’s  eyes  brightened  with  delight 
when  he  saw  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  go  straight  as  an  arrow  at 
the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  line,  chop  it 
it  through  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  a 
three-decker  (112),  then  open  fire  and 
engage  that  vessel  at  the  muzzle  of  her 
guns  on  the  starboard  side. 

“  See  1  ”  he  cried,  “  see  how  that  noble 
fellow,  Collingwood,  carries  his  ship 
into  action.” 

Collingwood  at  the  same  moment 
lookeil  back  exultingly  at  the  Victory, 
and  said  to  his  captain  (Rotherham  of 
the  oocked-hat) ;  “  Rotherham,  what 

would  not  Nelson  give  to  be  here?” 
Only  the  day  before,  Nelson  had  re¬ 
conciled  Collingwood  and  Rotherham. 
Saying,  “  Look !  yonder  are  the  enemy,” 
made  them  shake  hands. 

Villeneuve  was  watching  the  English 
advance  from  amid  a  group  of  his 
mousUtchioed  and  chattering  officers ; 
the  English  came  on  pay  and  confident 
as  boys  starting  for  cricket. 

“  Nothing,”  he  said,  “-but  victory  can 
attend  such  gallant  conduct.”  At  half¬ 
past  eleven  the  French  guns  opened  on 
the  Royal  Sovereign ;  as  the  Victory 
came  sweeping  down,  the  French  ships 
ahead  of  her,  and  across  her  bows,  at 
fifty  minutes  past  eleven  began  to  try 
the  distance;  they  fired  single  guns. 
Perceiving  a  shot  pass  through  her 
maintop  gallant-sail,  they  opened  a  feu 
d’enfer,  chiefly  (as  is  their  custom)  at 
the  rigging,  to  disable  her  before  she 
could  grapple.  Nelson  instantly  order¬ 
ed  Blackwood  and  Captain  Prowse,  of 
the  Sirius,  to  go  on  board  their  ships, 
and  tell  all  the  line-of-battle  captains  as 
they  passed  to  disregard  his  plan  of 
action  if  in  any  other  way  they  could 
get  quicker  and  closer  alongside  an 
enemy.  “  He  then,”  Blackwood  says, 
“  again  desired  me  to  go  away  ;  and  as 
we  were  stimding  on  the  front  of  the 
poop,  1  took  his  hand,  and  said,  *  I  trust, 
my  lord,  that  on  my  return  to  the  Vio^ 
tory,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
sb.all  find  your  lordship  well,  and  in  pos¬ 
session  of  twenty  prizes.’  On  which  he 
made  this  reply :  ‘  God  bless  you.  Black- 
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wood ;  lahaU  never  apeak  to  you  again.*  ” 
Tlie  two  columns,  led  on  by  their  brave 
chiefs,  continued  to  advance,  with  light 
airs  and  all  sails  set,  toward  the  van 
and  centre  of  the  enemy,  whose  line  ex¬ 
tended  about  N.N.El  and  S.S.W. 

Nelson  gave  orders  to  hoist  several 
flags  on  the  Victory,  for  fear  that  a 
single  one  might  be  shot  away.  The 
French,  strangely  enough,  showed  no 
colors  till  late  in  the  action,  when  they 
required  them  as  signals  of  striking. 
As  usual,  the  English  admiral  had  for¬ 
bidden  musketry  in  the  tops,  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  paltry  mode  of  homicide, 
which  might  kill  a  commander,  but 
could  not  decide  a  battle. 

He  then  ran  straight  on  the  bows  of 
the  Santissima  Trinidada,  a  monstrous 
four-decker,  the  ninth  ship  in  the  van 
of  the  French  double  crescent  line  ;  the 
Victory  opened  on  her  with  her  larboard 
guns  at  four  minutes  past  twelve. 

Meanwhile,  Collingwood,  having 
poured  a  deadly  dose  ot  a  broadside  and 
a  half  (full  measure)  into  the  stern  of 
the  Santa  Anna,  had  jammed  into  the 
French  ship,  so  that  the  yards  of  the 
two  vessels  were  locked  together.  His 
hands  were  soon  full,  for  the  Fougueux 
came  malignantly  on  his  lee  quarter, 
and  three  more  of  the  enemy’s  French 
ships  soon  bore  on  the  bow  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign.  The  Victory,  silent  and 
stem  as  if  its  crew  were  invulnerable, 
never  fired  a  shot,  but  moved  on,  calm 
as  Fate  and  irresistible  as  Death,  till 
fifty  of  her  men  were  struck  down,  thir¬ 
ty  wounded,  and  her  maintopmast,  with 
all  her  studding-sails  and  booms,  shot 
away.  Nelson  said  that,  in  all  his  bat¬ 
tles,  he  had  never  seen  men  so  cool  and 
resolute  as  his.  At  length  the  simple 
word  was  given,  and  the  Victory  spoke 
at  last,  vomiting  out  spouts  of  ^re,  and 
belching  her  winged  thunder  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left. 

It  w'as  not  possible  to  break  the  ene¬ 
my’s  line  without  running  on  board  one 
of  their  ships ;  Hardy  infonned  the 
admiral  of  this,  and  asked  him  which 
he  w'ould  prefer.  Nelson  replied :  “  Take 
your  choice.  Hardy ;  it  does  not  signify 
much.”  The  master  was  ordered  to  i)ut 
the  helm  to  port,  and  the  Victory  ran 
on  board  the  Rcdoutable,  just  as  her 
tiller-roj>es  w'ere  shot  away,  ^le  F rench 
ship  received  her  with  a  broadside ; 


then  instantly  let  down  her  lower- 
deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being  board¬ 
ed  through  them,  and  never  afterwards 
fired  a  great  gun  during  the  action. 
Her  tops,  like  those  of  all  the  enemy’s 
ships,  were  filled  with  riflemen. 

A  few  minutes  alter  this  proof  of  dis¬ 
trust,  Captain  Harvey,  in  the  T6ni6raire, 
also  fell  on  board  the  Redoutable,  and 
the  Tem6raire  had  also  an  epemy  on 
her  side,  so  that  the  four  vessels  now 
law'  in  a  compact  tier,  their  heads  in  one 
way  as  if  in  dock  ;  but  Nelson  soon 
pounded  her  antagonist  deaf  and  dumb, 
passed  astern  of  the  Bucentaur,  hauled 
in  on  her  starboard  side,  pouring  in  a 
slaughtering  broadside  in  passing,  then 
stood  for  that  floating  mountain,  the 
Santissima,  playing  her  larboard  guns 
with  incredible  rapidity  on  both  the 
Bucentaur  and  the  Santissima,  while  the 
starboard  guns  of  her  middle  and  lower 
decks  were  steadily  devoted  to  that 
rather  tough  antagonist  the  Redout- 
able.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
Victory  to  fire  at  the  Redoutable  with 
depressed  guns,  three  shots  each,  and 
with  reduced  charges  of  pow’der,  for 
fear  of  the  shot  passing  through  the 
Frenchman  and  injuring  the  Tem6raire. 
The  guns  of  her  lower  deck  touched  the 
Redoutable’s  side  ;  so,  for  fear  of  the 
Frenchman  catching  fire  and  destroying 
both  vessels,  the  fireman  of  each  gun 
stood  ready  with  a  bucket  full  of  water, 
which  he  immediately  dashed  into  the 
hole  made  by  the  English  shot. 

The  remaining  ships  of  Nelson’s  col¬ 
umn,  after  the  T^m^raire,  which  press¬ 
ed  forward  to  his  sup|>ort,  were  the 
Neptune,  T.  F.  Fremantle ;  Conqueror, 
Israel  Pellew  ;  Leviathan,  H.  TV.  Boyii- 
toun  ;  Ajax,  Lieutenant  J.  Pilfold  ; 
Orion,  Edward  Codrington ;  Agamem¬ 
non,  Sir  Edward  Berry ;  Minotaur,  C. 
I.  M.  Mansfield  ;  Spartrite,  Sir  F.  Lafo- 
rey ;  Britannia,  Rear-Admiral  Earl  of 
Northesk,  Captain  Charles  Bullen  ; 
Africa,  Henry  Digby.  Owing  to  the 
judicious  mode  of  attack  which  Nelson 
had  adopted,  his  fast-sailing  ships,  like 
sharpshooters  in  an  army,  had  half  join¬ 
ed  tne  battle  before  the  slow'-sailing  ones 
came  up  fresh  and  vigorous  to  their  sup¬ 
port,  and,  as  a  corps  of  reserve,  helped 
the  better  to  determine  the  day. 

The  Victory  was  fighting  hard  amid 
a  ceaseless  blaze  of  flame.  Luckily,  the 
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French  were  not  snch  good  seamen  as 
Nelson,  and,  in  consequence  of  keeping 
the  wind  nearly  on  their  beam,  lay  in  a 
deep  trough  of  the  sea,  and  rolled  so 
heavily  that  their  broadsides  sometimes 
flew  over  and  sometimes  fell  short  of  o>ir 
ships.  Still  a  raking  fire  swept  the  Vic¬ 
tory’s  decks. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  admiral’s  secretary, 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  first  cannon¬ 
balls,  whilst  in  conversation  with  Captain 
Hardy,  and  near  to  Lord  Nelson. 
Captain  Adair,  of  the  Marines,  who  soon 
afterward  fell,  immediately  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  remove  the  mangled  body,  but  it 
had  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
admiral. 

“  Is  that  poor  Scott,”  said  he,  “  who 
is  gone  ?  ” 

Presently,  whilst  Nelson  was  convers¬ 
ing  with  Captain  Hardy  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  during  the  show'er  of  musket-balls 
and  raking  fire  that  was  kept  up  by  the 
enemy,  a  double-headed  shot  came  across 
the  poop  and  killed  eight  of  the  marines. 
Captain  Adair  was  then  directed  by 
Nelson  to  disperse  his  men  more  round 
the  ship.  A  few  minutes  afterward  a 
shot  struck  the  fore-brace  bits  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and,  passing  between  Lord 
Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy,  drove  some 
splinters  from  the  bits  around  them, 
bruised  Captain  Hardy’s  foot,  and  tore 
off  his  shoe-buckle.  They  mutually 
looked  at  each  other,  and  Nelson,  whom 
no  danger  could  aftect,  smiled  and  s.aid  : 

“  This  is  too  warm  w'ork.  Hardy,  to 
last !  ” 

This  was  the  climax  of  the  battle. 
Our  brawny  sailors,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  their  huge  cable  itigtails  dangling 
at  their  backs,  their  skins  black  wdth 
powder  or  smeared  with  blood,  w’ere 
running  out  the  guns,  loading  sav¬ 
agely,  and  firing  fast  as  the  wad¬ 
ded  sljot  could  be  driven  in.  The  cap¬ 
tains  were  bellowing  through  their 
speaking-trumpets,  the  gunners’  boys 
running  to  and  from  the  magazines 
through  showers  of  shot  and  splinters  ; 
the  midshipmen  firing  at  the  enemy’s 
tops  with  ail  the  glee  of  schoolboys  out 
at  their  first  partridge  shooting.  I'he 
musketeers  in  the  Redoutable’s  tops 
fired  esi)ecially  shai-ply  whenever  the 
smoke-cloud  rolled  away  from  the  Vic¬ 
tory,  and  there  came  a  glint  of  the 
epaulets  of  our  officers.  In  the  French 


mizen-top  there  was  a  keen-eyed  Tyrol¬ 
ese,  in  glazed  cocked-hat  and  white 
frock,  especially  active.  He  was  a  fel¬ 
low  who,  after  hours  of  crag-climbing, 
had  known  a  week’s  food  and  profit 
depend  on  the  one  shot  at  a  steinbocl^  and 
he  did  not  throw’  away  his  cartridges. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  one,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  Kedoutable  struck. 
Lord  Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy  were 
walking  near  the  middle  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck  ;  the  admiral  had  just  commended 
the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  ships 
near  him  was  fought.  Captain  Hardy 
advanced  from  him  to  give  some  neces¬ 
sary  directions.  Nelson  was  near  the 
hatch w'ay,  in  the  act  of  turning,  with 
his  face  toward  the  stern,  when  a 
musket-ball  struck  the  admiral  on  the 
left  shoulder,  and  entering  the  epaulet, 
passed  through  his  spine,  and .  lodged 
in  the  muscles  of  his  back,  toward  the 
right  side.  He  instantly  fell  with  his 
face  on  the  deck,  in  the  very  place  that 
was  covered  w’ith  the  blood  of  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Scott.  Captain  Hardy,  on 
turning  round,  saw  to  his  horror  the  ser¬ 
geant  of  marines.  Seeker,  with  two 
marines,  raising  Nelson  from  the  deck. 

“  Hardy,”  said  his  lordship,  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  done  it  at  last ;  my  back 
bone  is  shot  through.” 

Some  of  the  crew  bore  the  ad¬ 
miral  down  to  the  cockpit,  several 
wounded  officers  and  about  forty  men 
being  carried  below  at  the  same  time, 
amongst  whom  were  Lieutenant  Rann 
and  Mr,  Whi])ple,  captain’s  clerk,  both 
of  whom  died  soon  afterward.  Whilst 
the  seamen  were  conveying  Lord  Nel¬ 
son  down  the  ladder  from  the  middle 
deck,  he  observed,  careless  of  his  own 
sufferings,  that  the  tiller-ropes  had  not 
been  replaced,  and  desired  one  of  the 
midshipmen  to  remind  Captain  Hardy 
of  it,  and  to  request  that  new  ones 
should  be  immediately  rove.  He  then 
covered  his  face  and  stars  with  his 
handkerchief,  that  he  might  be  less  ob¬ 
served  by  his  men.  He  was  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  cockpit  ladder  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Burke,  the  purser,  a  relation  of  the 
great  orator,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  marine  supporting  his  legs,  with 
some  difficulty  conveyed  him  over  the 
bodies  of  the  wounded  and  dying  men 
— for  the  cockpit  was  extremely  crowd¬ 
ed — and  placed  him  on  a  pallet  in  the 
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raidshiptnen’s  berth,  on  the  larboard 
fdde.  Surgeon  (afterw.'ird  Sir  William) 
Beatty  was  then  called,  and  very  soon 
afterward  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott.  Hia 
lordship’s  clothes  were  taken  off,  that 
the  direction  of  the  ball  might  be  the 
better  ascertained. 

“  You  can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  Beat¬ 
ty,”  said  Lord  Nelson;  “go  and  at¬ 
tend  to  those  whose  lives  can  be  pre¬ 
served.” 

When  the  surgeon  had  executed  his 
mel.ancholy  office,  and  found  the  wound 
to  be  mortal,  he  repressed  the  general 
feeling  that  prevailed.  He  had  again 
been  urged  by  the  admiral  to  go  and 
attend  to  his  other  duties,  and  he  re¬ 
luctantly  obeyed,  but  continued  to  return 
at  intervals.  As  the  blood  flowed  in¬ 
ternally  from  the  wound,  the  lower  cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  chest  gradually  filled  ;  Lord 
Nelson,  therefore,  constantly  desired 
Burke  to  raise  him,  and,  complaining  of 
an  excessive  thirst,  was  fanned  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  Scott  with  lemonade.  In  this 
state  of  suffering  he  anxiously  inquired 
for  Captain  ILardy,  to  know  whether 
the  annihilation  of  the  enemy  might  be 
depended  on  ;  but  it  was  upward  of  an 
hour  before  tl»at  officer  could,  at  so  crit¬ 
ical  a  moment,  leave  the  deck ;  and 
Lord  Nelson  became  apprehensive  that 
bis  brave  associate  w'as  dead.  The  crew 
of  the  Victory  were  now  heard  to  cheer, 
and  be  anxiously  demanded  the  cause, 
when  Lieutenant  Pasco,  Avho  lay  wound¬ 
ed  near  him,  said  that  one  of  the 
opponents  had  struck.  A  gleam  of  joy 
at  each  shout  lighted  up  the  countenance 
of  Nelson,  and  as  the  crew  r^eated 
their  cheers,  and  marked  the  i)rogre88 
of  his  victory*  and  more  captures,  his 
satisfaction  visibly  increased. 

At  half-past  two  the  Santa  Anna 
struck  to  Collingwood.  When  the 
Spanish  captain  came  on  the  deck  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  he  asked  the  name  of 
the  conquering  vessel.  When  they  told 
him,  he  patted  one  of  the  guns  with  his 
hand,  and  said  smilingly : 

“  1  think  she  ought  to  be  called  the 
Royal  Devil.” 

The  Bellerophon  had  also  done  well. 
At  half-past  twelve  she  had  broke 
through  the  enemy’s  line,  astern  of  the 
Spanish  two-decker  Monaca.  She  en¬ 
gaged  her  at  the  muzzles  of  her  guns, 
blew  up  her  hanging-magazine,  and 


captured  her.  She  then  ran  on  board 
of  L’Aigle,  a  vessel  crowded  with  troops, 
llie  tremendous  fire  soon  left  only  fifteen 
of  our  men  alive  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
but  the  fire  from  our  lower-deck  drove 
the  French  from  their  guns,  and  L’Aigle 
soon  afterward  struck  to  the  Defiance. 
The  lower-deck  men  had  clnalked  on 
their  guns,  as  their  motto,  the  words, 
“Victory  or  death.”  Tlie  Bellerophon 
was  three  times  set  on  fire,  and  three 
times  the  fire  w.as  put  out,  quietly,  and 
without  fuss  or  excitement.  A  captain 
of  the  marines,  on  his  w.ay  to  the  cockpit 
to  helve  his  arm  amputated,  had  apol¬ 
ogized  to  Lieutenant  Cumby  for  quit¬ 
ting  the  deck  “for  so  trivial  an  oc¬ 
casion.” 

The  Spaniards  had  fought  well,  but 
they,  too,  now  gave  way.  The  Argo- 
naiita  .and  Bahama  had  each  lost  four 
Imndrcd  men,  the  St.  Juan  Nepomuceno 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  men  of 
the  Santissima,  unable  to  endure  our 
fire,  leaped  overboard,  and  were  helped 
into  the  Victory.  The  crews  of  five  of 
the  French  ships,  fought  by  us  muzzle 
to  muzzle,  had  shut  their  lower-deck 
ports,  and  deserted  their  guns. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nelson  lay  iu  agony 
and  in  great  anxiety  .about  the  action. 
He  kept  saying ; 

“  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ?  He 
must  be  killed ;  I  am  certain  that  he  is 
dead.” 

Mr.  Bulkly,  the  c.aptain’s  aide-de-camp, 
then  came  below,  and,  in  a  low  voice, 
communicated  to  the  surgeon  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  respecting  the  nect 
which  had  detained  Captain  Hardy,  but 
promised  that  he  w'ould  take  the  first 
moment  th<at  offered  to  leave  the  deck. 
The  excessive  heat  of  the  cockpit,  from 
the  number  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
incre.ased  the  faintness  of  the  dying 
admiral,  and  hi.s  sight  now  became  dim. 

“■NYho  brought  the  message?”  he 
said  feebly. 

“  Bulkly,  my  lord,”  replied  Burke. 

“  It  is  bis  voice,”  said  Nelson.  “  Re¬ 
member  me,  Bulkly,  to  your  father.” 

Captain  Hardy  came  down  from  the 
deck  in  about  fifty  minutes,  and  anx¬ 
iously  strove  to  conceal  his  feelings.  The 
fiiends  shook  hands  in  silence.  Nelson 
spoke  first : 

“  Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the  day  with 
us?” 
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“  Very  well.  Ten  ships,  my  lord,  have 
struck.” 

“  But  none  of  oars,  I  hope  ?” 

“  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  my  lord. 
Five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and  show 
an  intention  of  bearing  down  upon  us ; 
but  I  have  called  some  of  our  fresh  ships 
round  the  Victory,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
giving  them  a  drubbing.” 

Having  said  this,  he  foimd  himself  un¬ 
able  any  longer  to  suppress  his  tears, 
and  he  hurried  away. 

The  firing  continued,  and  the  cheering 
of  the  men  was  occasionally  heard 
amidst  its  repeated  peals.  With  a  wish 
to  support  his  spirits,  that  were  in  some 
degree  shaken  by  having  seen  the  friend 
he  so  sincerely  regarded,  and  from  the 
increased  pain,  the  agonies  of  excessive 
thirst,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  respira¬ 
tion,  Burke  said  : 

“  I  still  hope,  my  lord,  you  will  carry 
this  glorious  news  home.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  replied  the  ad¬ 
miral.  “  One  would,  indeed,  like  to 
live  a  little  longer ;  but  I  know  it  to  be 
impossible.  God’s  will  be  done.  I  have 
performed  my  duty,  and  I  devoutly 
thank  Him  for  it.”  A  wounded  seaman 
was  lying  near  him  on  a  pallet,  waiting 
for  amputation,  and,  in  the  bustle  that 
prevailed,  was  hurt  by  some  person  pass¬ 
ing  by.  Nelson,  weak  as  he  was,  indig¬ 
nantly  turned  his  head,  and,  with  his 
usual  authority,  rebuked  the  man  for  not 
having  more  humanity.  Some  time  af¬ 
terward,  he  was  again  visited  by  the 
surgeon. 

“You  know  I  am  gone — I  feel  it.  I 
find,”  said  he,  “  something  rising  in  my 
breast,  which  tells  me  ”  (putting  his  hand 
on  his  left  side)  “  I  shall  soon  be  gone. 
God  be  praised  that  I  have  done  my 
duty.  My  pain  is  so  severe  that  I  de¬ 
voutly  wish  to  be  relea.sed.  Yet,”  said 
he,  in  a  lower  voice,  “  one  would  like  to 
live  a  little  longer,  too !”  and  after  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  same  under  tone,  ho 
added,  “What  would  become  of  poor 
Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my  situa¬ 
tion  I  ” 

A  spirited,  fierce,  rapid  fire  had  been 
kept  up  from  the  Victory’s  starboard 
guns  on  the  Redoutable  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  Lord  Nelson  was  wounded ; 
in  which  time  Captain  Adair  and  about 
eighteen  seamen  and  marines  were 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Bligh,  Mr.  Palmer, 
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midshipman,  and  twenty  seamen  and 
marines  were  wounded,  by  the  enemy’s 
musketry  alone.  The  Redoutable  had 
been  twice  on  fire  in  her  fore-chains  and 
on  the  forecastle,  and,  by  throw'ing  some 
combustibles,  had  set  fire  to  the  Victo¬ 
ry’s  boom  ;  the  alarm  was  given,  and  it 
reached  the  cockpit ;  yet  neither  hurry 
nor  trepidation  appeared,  and  the  crew, 
having  put  out  the  fiames,  immediately 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Redouta- 
blc  and  rendered  her  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power.  On  the  colors  of  that  ship 
being  struck — twenty  minutes  after  Nel¬ 
son  fell — and  there  being  no  possibility 
of  boarding  her,  from  the  state  of  ruin 
of  both  ships,  the  great  space  between 
the  two  gangways,  and  the  closing  of 
the  enemy’s  ports,  some  seamen  immedi- 
.ately  volunteered  their  services  to  Lieu- 
ten.ant  Quillam  to  jump  overboard,  and, 
by  swimming  under  the  bows  of  the  Re- 
doutablc,  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  pnze. 
But  Captain  Hardy  thought  the  lives  of 
such  men  too  v.aluable  to  be  risked  by  so 
desperate  an  attempt.  When  the  firing 
from  the  Victory  had  in  some  me.a8ure 
ceased,  and  the  glorious  results  of  the 
day  were  accomplished.  Captain  Hardy 
immediately  visited  the  dying  chief,  and 
reported  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  vessels 
had  already  struck. 

“  That’s  well !  ”  cried  Nelson,  exult- 
ingly  ;  “  but  I  bargained  for  twenty''* 
Then,  in  a  loud  and  stronger  voice,  he 
said,  “  God  be  praised.  Hardy ;  bring 
the  fleet  to  an  anchor.” 

Captain  Hardy  hinted  at  the  command 
devolving  on  Admiral  Collingwood. 
Nelson  replied,  somewhat  indignantly  : 

“  Not  whilst  I  live,  I  hope.  Hardy !  ” 
vainly  endeavoring  at  the  moment  to 
raise  himself  on  his  pallet.  “  Do  you,” 
s.'iid  he,  “  bring  the  fleet  to  anchor.” 

Captain  Hardy  was  returning  to  the 
deck,  when  the  Admiral  called  him  back, 
and  begged  him  to  come  nearer.  Lord 
Nelson  then  delivered  hislast  injunctions, 
which  were,  that  his  hair  might  be  cut 
otF  and  given  to  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
that  his  body  might  not  be  thrown  over¬ 
board,  but  be  carried  home  to  be  buried, 
unless  his  sovereign  should  otherwise 
desire,  by  the  bones  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

“  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Hardy ;  take  care  of  poor  Lady 
Hamilton.” 

36 
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He  then  took  Captain  Hardy  by  the 
hand,  and  observing  that  he  would  most 
probably  not  see  him  again  alive,  the  dy¬ 
ing  hero  desired  his  bosom  associate  to 
kiss  him.  He  did  so  on  the  cheek.  He 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  silent  agony, 
then,  kneeling  down,  he  kissed  his  dy¬ 
ing  friend’s  forehead. 

“  Who  is  that  ?”  said  the  hero. 

“  It  b  Hardy,  my  lord.” 

“  God  bless  you,  Hardy  ?  ”  replied 
Nelson,  feebly. 

Hardy  then  left  him  forever.  Nel¬ 
son  afterward  said : 

“  I  wish  he  bad  not  left  the  deck  ;  I 
shall  soon  be  gone.” 

Death  was  rapidly  approaching.  He 
said  to  the  chaplain,  “  Doctor,  I  have 
not  been  a  great  sinner.”  And,  after  a 
short  pause,  ‘‘  Hemember  that  I  leave 
Lady  Ilamilton  and  my  daughter  Hora- 
tia  as  a  legacy  to  ray  country.” 

His  voice  then  became  gradually  inar¬ 
ticulate,  with  an  evident  increase  of  pain  ; 
when,  after  a  feeble  struggle,  these  last 
words  were  distinctly  heard  ; 

“  I  have  done  ray  duty ;  I  praise  God 
for  it.” 

Having  said  this,  the  hero  turned  his 
fiioe  toward  Burke,  on  whose  arm  he 
had  been  supported,  and  expired  with¬ 
out  a  groan  at  thirty  minutes  after  four, 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  he  had 
been  struck.  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  his  going  below  tnere  were  only 
two  Frenchmen  left  alive  on  the  mizen- 
top  of  the  Redoutable.  One  of  them 
was  the  Tyrolese  who  killed  Nelson.  An 
old  quartermaster  recognized  his  hat  and 
white  frock. 

This  quartermaster  and  two  midship¬ 
men,  Mr.  Collingwood  and  Mr.  Pollard, 
were  the  only  persons  left  in  the  Victo¬ 
ry’s  poop  ;  the  two  midshipmen  kept  fir- 
iug  at  the  top,  and  he  supplied  them 
with  cartridges.  One  of  the  French¬ 
men  attempting  to  make  his  escape  down 
the  rigging,  was  shot  by  Mr.  Wllard, 
and  fell  on  the  poop.  But  the  old  quar¬ 
termaster,  ns  he  cried  out,  “  Tliat’s  he — 
that’s  he,”  and  pointed  at  the  other, 
who  was  coming  forward  to  fire  again, 
received  a  shot  in  hb  mouth  and  fell 
dead.  Both  the  midshipmen  then  fired 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  fellow  dropped 
in  the  top.  When  they  took  possession 
of  the  prize,  they  went  into  the  mizen- 
top,  and  found  him  dead  ;  with  one  ball 


through  his  head,  and  another  through 
his  breast. 

The  last  guns  fired  on  the  cowed  and 
flying  enemy  were  heard  a  minute  or 
two  before  Nelson’s  great  heart  ceased 
to  beat.  They  w’ere  his  triumphant 
knell.  Rear-Admiral  Dumanoir,  with 
four  of  the  van,  fired,  as  they  passed, 
into  the  Victory,  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  the  captured  Spanish  vessels,  to  the 
indignation  of  their  vanquished  allies. 
But  the  fugitives  were  unlucky,  for  Sir 
Richard  Strachan  bagged  them  all  soon 
after. 

Our  loss  in  this  great  and  crowning 
battle  was  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  men.  Twenty  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  struck,  but  only  four  were 
saved.  A  strong  gale  coming  on  that 
night  from  the  south-west,  Collingwood 
found  it  impossible  to  anchor.  The 
Spanish  vice  admiral,  Aliva,  died  of  his 
wounds.  Villeneuvo  was  sent  back  to 
France,  and,  dreading  a  court-martial, 
destroyed  himself  on  the  road  to  Paris. 

At  home  the  greatness  of  the  victory 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the  greatness 
of  the  nation’s  sorrow.  England  now 
felt  what  a  hero  she  had  bred.  Not  the 

[)oorest  man  in  the  country  but  felt  the 
OSS  as  if  his  father  had  died.  The  na¬ 
tional  gratitude  surged  over.  Nelson’s 
brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  grant 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  ten 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  to  each  of 
his  sisters ;  and  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  granted  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed, 
and  a  public  monument  in  St.  Paul’s. 
The  leaden  colfin,  in  which  he  was 
brought  home,  was  cut  into  relics.  As 
he  was  lowered  into  the  vault  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  sailors,  as  if  by 
agreement,  tore  the  flag  that  covered 
his  coffin  into  strips,  to  keep  till  their 
dying  day,  and  then  leave  their  children 
as  heirlooms  and  incitements  to  glory. 

Nor  was  brave  Collingwood  forgotten. 
He  was  made  a  baron,  and  had  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  life, 
with  an  annuity  after  hb  death  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  his  wife,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  to  his  two  daughters. 
Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
the  dead  body  of  Nelson  arrived  off 
Portsmouth.  Austerlitz  w'as  a  great 
blow,  but  it  did  not  make  up  for  Trafal¬ 
gar.  The  body  of  Nelson  lay  in  state  at 
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Greenwich  on  J.'inuary  5,  on  the  8th  it 
was  taken  to  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the 
9th  was  interred  in  St.  Paul’s,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  being  present,  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  of  the  line.  Thirty-four 
years  before,  a  thin  sickly  boy,  the  son 
of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  had  joined  his 
uncle’s  8hip,theRaisonnable,  of  sixty-four 
guns ;  this  same  boy,  afterward  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  England,  was  now  laid  in  his 
sumptuous  grave,  and  upon  his  grave 
fell  the  tears  of  a  grateful  and  sorrow- 
stricken  nation.  Our  hearts  of  oak  may 
turn  to  iron,  our  rough  sailors  to  dexter¬ 
ous  engineers,  but  will  the  memory  of 
Nelson  ever  be  forgotten  while  the  blue 
sea  girdles  the  chalk  ramparts  of  Old 
England  ? 


London  Society. 

LEAR’S  FOOL. 

FICTION  AND  FACT. 

Two  women,  nobly  nurtured,  aister-lwina 
III  beauty  auch  as  might  have  won  the  prize 
or  Paris  from  the  world,  lost  Actium 
For  other  Authonya,  or  burnt  new  Troys, 

Met  to  take  counsel  the  closing  day. 

One  half  reclined  upon  a  crimson  couch. 

Her  cheek  supported  by  her  dimpled  hand. 

Her  finger  bound  by  that  encircling  hoop 
Which  either  stamps  its  impress  deep  for  life, 

Or  loosely  from  the  care-worn  finger  slips. 

The  other  rested  firm  with  elbow  laid 
Composed  upon  a  marble  chimney-slab. 

On  her  down-drooping  finger  life  had  laid 
No  burden  yet.  She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“  I  heard  you  were  alone  ;  and  so  I  came.” 

“  Am  I  not  ever  thus?  More  lonely  still 
When  he  is  here  tlian  wh^n  he  stays  away. 

I  might  as  well  be  barred  within  a  cage. 

And  twitter  on  a  turf  four  inches  square. 

While  all  the  bright-plumed  creatures  of  the  earth 
Lent  the  glad  hours  their  wings,  as  live  shut  up 
In  this  old  house  with  no  one  but - ” 

“  A  mate.” 

“  A  nothing — a  mere  book-worm,  not  a  bird.” 

“  I  grieve  that  you  should  find  the  hours  so  dull : 
Ttie  more  because  I  urged  you  to  this  course. 
Indeed  I  thought  you  needed  but  the  link 
Of  shared  delights  free  from  the  busy  crowd ; 

The  books  together  read ;  your  harp,  his  voice ; 

Or  quiet  converse  flecked  with  sparkling  wit. 

You  ne’er  are  wanting  in  a  ready  word: 

’Tis  strange  he  is  so  dull  as  not  to  strike 
The  sparks  of  fancy - ” 

“  At  the  fancy  ball 

We  did  exchange  a  few  smart  repartees. 

You  know  he  was  old  Lear,  and  I  the  FooL” 


“  Cannot  you  play  the  Fool  at  home  ?  ” 

“  I  did  once  try ;  but  it  was  dreary  work. 

I  called  him  ‘Nuncie.’  Bnt  he  said  the  word 
Had  a  sad  sound  for  him.  I  asked  him  why.  -  , 
He  answered  that  a  lovely  prl  he  knew 
Often  performed  that  part  to  royal  Lear ; 

That  there  was  something — but  he  faltered  there. 
And  said  his  work  awaited  him,  his  books 
Must  all  be  got  through  for  the  next  '  Review,’ 

And  thoughts  of  trouble  hindered  his  free  mind.” 

“  You  helped  him  with  his  reading?  read  the  least 
Important  of  the  volumes,  while  he  took 
In  hand  the  works  on  subjects  more  profound  ?  ” 

“  I  never  thought  to  do  so.  1$  it  right 
For  any  one  but  him  to  read  and  judge  ?  ” 

“  Why,  there  you  show  a  conscience  keen  as  his. 
Well,  no;  you're  right.  He  oould  not  leave  the 
task 

Alone  to  such  a  novice  as  my  Annie ; 

Yet  something  yon  mig;ht  h^p,  if  but  to  guide 
His  choice  in  singling  out  the  worthiest — 

But  what  is  here  ?  Why,  what  a  choice  bouquet  I  ” 

“Yea;  Herbert  sent  it.  But  what  card  is  that? 

In  turning  round  the  flowers,  seel  you  have 
dropped 

A  loose  card  dangling  by  a  scrawl  of  string.” 

“  It  bears  a  brief  direction — '  Miss  Latour, 

Great  Titchfield  street.’  ” 

“  The  actress!  ” 

So  it  seems.’' 

“  Tied  to  the  flowers  1  ” 

“  Why  do  you  pale  and  shake  ?  ” 

“  The  flowers — the  flowers  were  never  meant  for 
me! " 

“  Well,  what  is  there  in  that?  The  gift  is  good, 
Let  it  be  given  to  whomsoe’er  it  may. 

What  horror  speaks  in  your  wide  eyes  ?  ” 

“  The  name — 

The  name  I — this  woman  must  be  Shakespeare’* 
Fool  I  ” 

“  Beware — beware,  lest  fiction’s  fools  are  fooled 
By  those  of  fact  I  You  lose  your  self-command. 
Pardon, — I  am  disturbed  to  see  you  thus. 

The  light  has  faded  from  your  golden  hair ; 

Your  lips  are  livid.  Pray,  oh  pray  rely - ’’ 

“  This  is  the  name  he  could  not  speak  to  me ; — 
That  choked  his  voice — that  troubled  all  hi* 
thoughts. 

I  am  betrayed — betrayed  I  Take,  take  those- 
flowers 

And  shed  their  hateful  blossoms  on  the  wind  ! 

The  rose  of  all  my  life  is  crushed  and  dead 
Since  Herbert  is  untrue  I  " 

“  One  word - ” 

il 


Not  one  I 
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"There  must  be  some  mistake.” 

”  There  is,  there  is  I 
That  half-wit  boj  his  charity  supports, 

Whom  many  a  lime  I’ve  urged  him  to  dismiss, 

Has  all  mistook  his  errand.  That  address 
lied  to  the  bloesoma,  sliould  have  borne  them 
winged 

With  love — to  Mias  Latour  I  ” 

"  Ta  strange ;  unlike 

The  mail  I've  known  so  many  a  noble  year.” 

“  You  knew  him  ne’er  till  now.” 

“Judge  him  not  yet. 

And  on  such  evidence — so  slight,  ao  weak 
To  weigh  against  the  verdict  of  a  world 
That  honors  him  as  one  in  whom  no  fault — 

Even  such  as  in  that  world  is  lightly  held — 

Has  ever  marred  tlie  whiteness  of  his  life. 

W  hat  if  1  judged  you  as  you  judge  of  him  T 
What  if  I  said  you  lacked  in  charity 
In  begging  him  dismiss  that  halfwit  boy 
Who  earns  the  crust  his  bedrid  mother  needs  T 
Why  now  you  flush  with  anger.  Did  he  so. 

When  you  bore  hard  upon  the  orphan? — Anne  I 
I  do  believe  in  my  most  hopeful  heart 
No  thought  of  his  has  wronged  you.  I  have 
known 

This  poor  Emile  Latour.  The  girl  is  one 
Devoted  to  a  crippled  lather's  care ; 

Of  life  most  spotless ;  beautiful  as  day. 

Whysurt?  If  true  there’s  beauty  in  her  face. 

The  more  unwise  to  mar  your  own  with  frowna 
The  flowers,  if  meant  for  her — but  ’tis  not  sure — 
Must  have  been  sent  to  cheer  the  cripple's  room. 
Or,  say  they  were  for  her ;  well,  what  of  that  T — 
Quick  I  pluck  the  thorn  of  doubt  from  off  your 
cheek; 

8ee.  here  bo  comes." 

“  What  I  you  here.  Bell. — Po,  Anne, 
You  got  your  flowers,  I  see.  Why  here’s  tlie  card 
I  sent  to  Miss  Latour  1— That  idiot  boy ! 

Well :  ’tis  no  matter:  she  has  learnt  ere  this 
By  other  signs  agreed  on,  that  tlie  coast 
Is  dear  for  flight.  By  tliis  time  she's  on  board — 
You  stare.  Ihe  secret’s  out  Sweet  cousin  Bell, 
And  you,  my  little  wife,  draw  nearer : — so. 

Now  listen  while  I  tell  a  pleasant  tale 
Of  Lear’s  poor  Fool. 

“  You’ve  beard  of  Miss  Latour? 
You  knew  her  the  best  daughter  in  tlie  world. 
Few  knew  she  was  a  wife.  Half  for  the  sake 
0(  her  old  crippled  father;  half  in  fear 
Of  such  temptations  as  her  calling  threw 
Still  ever  in  her  way ;  she  gave  her  hand 
To  a  mere  sbiAer  of  the  playhouse  scenes. 

The  man  turned  out  a  drunkard  and  a  brute, 

And  was  dismissed  for  wardrobe  pilfering. 
Haunting  the  theatre  but  to  seize  her  gains. 

He  beat  and  bruised  lier  in  her  humble  home. 

She  bore  up  bravely — till  a  child  was  bom. 

Then  would  this  shame  of  manhood  take  tlie  child 
From  out  the  mother’s  arms,  and  swear  to  part 
The  treasure  from  her  breast,  unless — unless — 

In  short,  unless  she  found  him  larger  sums 
To  satisfy  bis  vicious  drunken  gre^. 

Friends  helped  her — gave  large  sums.  And  day 
by  day 
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So  bought  the  mother  back  her  bosom’s  child  I 
Thia  could  not  last.  The  actors  took  it  up. 

And  one— all  honor  to  his  noble  name  I — 

Poor  fellow  I  he  went  down  amid  the  seas 

Before  his  cup  of  sweet  humanity 

Was  full.  Well,  1  must  close  my  tale  in  haste. 

Her  father’s  dead;  and  she  is  safe  beyond 

The  wretch’s  power :  sails  for  America 

With  the  first  breeze  to-morrow.  There  she  owns 

A  brother  will  be  guardian  to  her  child 

And  her. — My  Anne,  you’re  weeping." 

“  Mind  not  me, 

'Tis  not  the  tale :  'tis  that  strong  heliotrope 
Tiiat  makes  me  faint.” 

“  Why,  what  a  fool  was  I 
To  chooee  so  badly  when  I  bought  the  gift : 

In  all  the  lore  of  flowers  that  seek  the  sun, 

I  am  as  ignorant  as  an  owl.  What,  you  too. 
Belli" 

“  Tliat's  the  verbena  I  Tis  a  pungent  p'ant. 
Twould  prick  the  tears  out  of  a  core  of  flint.’’ 

“  Nay,  never  mask  your  tenderness.  I  see 
The  tale  has  touch^  you — could  almost  believe 
Tliat  something  even  deeper  than  the  tale— — ’’ 

“  Good  cousin  Herbert,  search  us  not  too  closely. 
Our  thoughts  are  sometimes  contraband  of  war; — 
A  little  smuggling,  too,  we  do  besides. 

Yet  ’tis  not  in  your  Articles  of  War, 

Nor  in  your  Customs’  duties  noted  down. 

That  you  should  cry,  wiUi  every  change  of  mood, 
‘Stand  and  deliver  I  ’  like  a  highwayman. 

Our  women’s  hearts  are  riddles  to  you  gods. 
We’ve  been  a  little  foolish,  both  of  ua — 

Our  errors  lie  in  our  poor  fledgeless  souls 
That  shiver  in  their  nests  before  their  wings 
Have  cast  tlie  down. — Aye,  taka  her  to  your 
breast. — 

I  leave  you  to  your  golden  wedding,  Anne : 

For  golden  breaks  the  sun  your  passing  cloud. 

Be  sure  he’ll  give  you  work  enough  to  do. 

She  wants  to  meddle,  Herbert,  with  your  books. 
But  now  farewell :  one  waits  for  me  at  home. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  my  Harry’s  bride. 

Till  then,  to-morrow,  farewell  to  you  both  !  ” 

Kleakora  L.  Hervet. 


The  London  Bevleir. 

EGYPT’S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HIS¬ 
TORY.* 

There  is  something  heroic  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  failure.  It  can  only  be  made  by 
a  man  of  large  ideas  and  of  daring 
enough  to  attempt  their  execution  ;  one 
of  those  men  who  go  through  with  enter¬ 
prises  that  to  vulgar  minds  seem  mere 
impossibilities.  Even  if  wholly  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  not  only  a  general  failure,  but  a 

•  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History.  By  C.  C. 
J.  Bunsen,  D.  Ph.,  D.C.L.  London :  Longmans, 
1848-186'i,  and  VoL  L,  Second  Edition,  I8(i7. 
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failure  in  all  its  detaiLo,  still  it  is  a  lesson 
to  others  to  aim  above  the  common 
level.  And  thus  it  becomes  criticism 
to  deal  leniently  with  scholar-like  books 
of  w'ido  compass,  however  little  they 
may  satisfy  its  judgment,  rather  prais¬ 
ing  the  authors  for  having  been  over¬ 
laid  then  blaming  them  for  having 
pa-ssed  the  bounds  of  ordinary  ambition. 

Bunsen,  taught  by  Niebuhr,  and  self- 
trained  by  a  study  of  the  antiquities 
of  Italy^,  turned  his  mature  attention 
to  ancient  Egypt,  that  he  might  bring 
(ierman  criticism  to  the  explanation  of 
its -newly-understood  monuments,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  work 
only  now  posthumously  completed  was 
begun  to  be  written  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  With  the  far  sight  of  an  historical 
critic  he  did  not  wish  to  confine  his 
researches  to  Egyjit  alone.  Monuments 
reaching  back,  with  but  few  consider¬ 
able  gaps,  from  the  third  century  after 
Christ  to  at  least  the  tw’cnty-fourth 
before  Christ,  to  at  least  four  thousand 
years  ago,  and  beyond  the  monuments 
of  all  other  nations  full  of  historical 
information,  could  scarcely  fall  to  tell 
as  much  directly  and  indirectly  of  those 
countries  which  were  foreign  to  Egypt, 
as  of  Egypt  itself.  The  language  of 
their  inscriptions,  with  its  hold,  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  rudest  forms  of  human 
speech,  the  monosyllabic  Nigritian  and 
Chinese,  on  the  other,  on  the  elaborate 
family  to  which  Hebrew  belongs,  might 
bridge  over  the  seemingly  impassable 
chasm  between  the  speech  of  barbarous 
and  of  civilized  races.  The  arts  and 
sciences  of  Egypt  might  be  found  to 
hold  the  germ  of  what  afterward 
(ireece  knew  and  taught  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world.  The  historical 
information  as  to  Egypt  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors  might  even  afford  new  materials 
for  primeval  history.  The  inquiries 
which  might  be  made  with  the  aid  of 
these  new  data  were,  in  Bunsen’s  opin¬ 
ion,  these: — The  restoration  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  chronology,  the  determimation  by 
means  of  the  study  of  their  language 
of  the  place  of  the  Egyptians  in  pri¬ 
meval  history,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  Shemites  and  the  Indo-Europe¬ 
ans,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  latter,  the 
acquisition  of  more  certain  bases  for 
the  history  of  mankind. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  crit¬ 


ical  inquiry  upon  which  scholars  have 
so  widely  differed  as  Egyptian  chronol¬ 
ogy.  The  interval  from  Menes,  the 
first  king,  to  the  Christian  era  has  been 
so  variously  computed,  that  the  longest 
system  is  double  the  length  of  the 
shortest,  and,  even  now,  when  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  monuments  has  led 
to  greater  moderation,  the  current 
schemes  differ  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  a  circumstance  affording  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  the  materials  give 
no  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.  Bunsen  started  with  his 
first  problem  in  this  form : — “  Is  the 
chronology  of  Egypt,  as  embodied  in 
the  dynasties  of  Manetho,  capable  of 
restoration,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  means 
of  the  monuments  and  the  names  of 
its  kings?”  Here  are  the  tw’O  elements, 
the  Egyptian  historian  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monuments.  Manetho,  had  we  his 
w’ork  in  a  complete  state,  or  even  the 
list  of  dynasties  with  the  original  num¬ 
bers,  might  furnish  a  framework  in  which 
to  set  the  monumental  data.  He  was 
an  Egyptian  priest  under  the  rule  of 
the  Ptolemies,  whose  work,  even  in  its 
present  state,  shows  he  had  access  to, 
and  under8too<l  his  native  documents. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though 
without  a  general  era,  and  affording 
but  few  connected  chronological  perimls, 
and  these  only  approximately  deter¬ 
mined,  would  be  far  more  available  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  could  we 
ascertain  from  Manetho  even  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  period  of  his  dynas¬ 
ties.  The  great  effort  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  reconstruct  Egyp¬ 
tian  chronology  has  been  to  determine 
this  interval.  For  this  purpose  the  re¬ 
mains  attributed  to  Manetho  afford  two 
methods.  Either  we  may  take  his  num¬ 
bers  for  the  dynasties,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  chronological  interval, 
or  w'e  may  accejit,  as  drowning  men 
catch  at  straws,  a  very  doubtful  state¬ 
ment  of  the  length  of  that  interval 
given  on  his  authority.  The  former 

Sian  affords  great  scope  for  ingen  nity» 
ome,  indeed,  may  still  follow  Bockb, 
and  make  the  thirty  or  thirty-one  dynas¬ 
ties  successive,  with  a  v.ast  duration  of 
five  thousand  years,  with  perhaps  a  few 
hundreds  more,  but  the  time  is  past 
when  that  great  scholar’s  method  can  bo 
admitted  to  be  critical ;  the  Egyptian 
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monuments  thomselves  will  not  allow  it. 
Others,  admitting  with  Bunsen  and  Lep- 
sius  and  all  English  scholars  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  that  some  of  the 
dynasties  must  have  been  contemporary, 
attempt  to  arrange  them  in  such  an  or¬ 
der  as  that  those  proved  by  their  monu¬ 
ments  to  have  been  the  roost  important 
should  form  a  succession,  and  afford  in 
their  sums  a  solution  to  the  chronological 
question.  Bunsen,  however,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  this  method,  preferred  to  make 
the  result  secure  by  accepting  the  doubt¬ 
ful  statement  of  the  length  of  the  whole 
period,  into  which,  of  course,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  fitting  the 
dj'nasties,  as  it  reduced  the  period  of 
their  total  by  about  two  thousand  years, 
and  so  brought  their  duration  within  the 
limits  that  historical  critics  thought  prob¬ 
able,  though  the  monuments  were  not 
precise  enough  to  render  certain  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  doubtful  statement  allows 
the  thirty  dynasties  (the  thirty-first, 
which  perhaps  is  not  Manethonian,  be¬ 
ing  omitted)  a  duration  in  the  whole  of 
3,555  years.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
go  into  the  question  of  his  authenticity, 
for  Bunsen  repudiates  it,  as  a  whole, 
as  a  chronological  reckoning,  though 
strangely  enough  admitting  one  of  its 
divisions,  according  to  its  explanation 
of  it,  to  be  essentially  chronological. 
He  does  not,  however,  like  to  go  back 
into  the  remote  beginnings  the  so-called 
Manethonian  statement  would  assign  to 
the  Elgyptian  kingdom  with  but  a  single 
support.  He  looks  about  and  finds  in 
the  Canon  of  Eratosthenes  a  second 
chronological  system  by  which  to  con¬ 
firm  generally,  and  specially  to  adjust 
the  numbers  of  Manetho.  The  main 
chronological  facts  of  this  Canon  arc 
the  following.  According  to  Syncellus, 
the  Byzantine  chronographer,  Eratos¬ 
thenes  gave  a  list  of  thirty-eight  kings, 
from  Menes  downw'ard,  who  ruled 
1,016  years,  and  Apollodorus,  who  hand¬ 
ed  down  this  Canon,  added  to  it,  on 
what  authority  is  not  said,  a  further 
list  of  fifty-three  kings.  Of  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes  w'c  have  the  names  and 
the  lengths  of  the  individual  reigns,  of 
that  of  Apollodorus  nothing  but  the 
number  of  kings.  Bunsen  having  di¬ 
vided  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  into 
those  of  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Em¬ 


pire,  tlie  commencements  of  which  are 
marked  by  the  accession  of  Menes,  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Hyesos,  and  the  last  Persian  conquest, 
finds  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
the  Canon  of  Eratosthenes  to  represent 
the  part  of  Manotho's  list  containing  the 
Old  Empire.  We  say  some  reason,  for 
w’e  do  not  think  the  case  conclusively 
made  out.  Bunsen,  however,  assuming 
the  identity  in  Question,  and  finding  the 
sum  of  Eratostnenes  to  be  much  lower 
than  that  of  Manetho,  and  moreover 
finding  the  individual  reigns  very  differ¬ 
ent,  adopts  the  former  sum,  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  latter  not  to  be  strictly  chrono¬ 
logical.  Yet  for  the  ]>eriod  of  the  New' 
£m]>irc  he  adopts  the  Manethonian  sum, 
with  some  correction.  There  remains 
the  Middle  Empire.  If  the  sums  of  the 
Manetlionian  dynasties  of  the  Old  Em¬ 
pire,  which  correspond  in  Bunsen’s  opin¬ 
ion  to  the  Canon  of  Eratosthenes,  be 
added  to  those  of  the  New  hlmpire  thus 
corrected — observe  a  non-chronological 
and  an  essentially  chronological  period 
being  added  together — and  these  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  non-chronological  total 
of  8,555  years,  wo  obtain  a  non-ehrono- 
logical  period,  the  Manethonian  reckon¬ 
ing  of  922  years  for  the  Middle  Empire. 
Tliis  method  of  computation,  adopteil 
by  Bunsen  in  vol.  ii.  (pp.  452  et  s<g.), 
seems  by  far  tlie  most  reasonable  metboil 
of  discovering  how  much  of  the  3,555 
years  Manetho  allowed  to  the  Middle 
Empire,  if  onl^  we  suppose  the  sums  of 
the  Old  and  biew  Empire  to  be  equally 
chronological.  This  sum,  022  years,  he 
at  first  unhesitatingly  adopted  as  the 
tnie  chronological  measure  of  this  ob¬ 
scure  jieriod,  but  ultimately,  wdth  his 
customary  and  admirable  readiness  to 
abandon  an  untenable  position,  and  with 
great  critical  sagacity,  he  abandoned  it 
and  took  in  its  stead  a  sum  of  350  years. 
The  first  reckoning  makes  the  accession 
of  Menes  b.c.  3643  (vol.  ii.  p.  579),  a 
date  afterward  modified  ,to  b.c.  3623 
(iv.  p.  502),  and  thus  makes  the  3,555 
years  equivalent  to  a  chronological  pe¬ 
riod  of  3,303  or  3,283  years,  if  WMth 
Bunsen  we  make  it  end  b.c.  340,  the 
second  reckoning  makes  this  leading 
era  b.c.  3059  (v.  p.  62),  and  thus  re¬ 
duces  the  chronological  period  to  2,719 
years.  So  great  a  reduction,  however 
probable,  were  it  proved  that  the  sup 
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posed  Mancthonian  period  was  not  chro¬ 
nological,  hut  made  up  of  the  full  reigns 
of  a  succession  of  kings,  with  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  co-regency  or  overlapping  of 
reigns,  undoubtedly  deprives  that  peiiod 
of  any  value  whatever.  There  can  be 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  reduced 
by  a  thousand  j'eai*s  or  more. 

In  endeavonng  to  explain  Bunsen’s 
attempt  to  obtain  a  fixed  Egj'ptian 
chronology,  we  have  sufficiently  shown 
its  unsoundness.  An  examination  of  the 
details  will  not  put  it  in  a  more  favor¬ 
able  position.  The  idea  that  the  Canon 
of  Eratosthenes  and  the  fragments  of 
Manetho  c.an  be  moulded  into  one  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  abandoned  by  every  other 
scholar.  Of  the  thirty-eight  reigns  of 
the  former  document,  Bunsen  compares 
twenty-six  with  twenty-five  of  Manetho’s 
reigns,  the  other  reigns  being  assigned 
to  Manelhonian  dynasties  of  which  the 
individual  names  and  reigns  are  not 
stated.  In  these  twenty-six  and  twenty- 
five  reigns  there  are  but  four  actual  and 
four  closely  approximative  agreements 
ill  duration.  The  latter  may  be  also 
actu.al  correspondences,  as  the  difference 
m.ay  arise  from  a  different  manner  of 
allowing  for  the  excess  of  months  over 
the  complete  years  reigned.  Such  an 
agreement  is  obviously  no  agreement  at 
all,  and  tve  are  forced  to  conclude  that, 
by  some  strange  accident,  the  list  of 
names  mainly  in  right  chronological 
order  given  by  Eratosthenes  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  numbers  generally  erroneous ; 
for  if  one  of  the  two  authorities  must  be 
given  up,  it  is  clear  that  Eratosthenes  is 
that  one,  as  when  direct  monumental 
data  are  at  hand,  they  show  the  majority 
of  Manetho’s  numbers  to  be  correct. 
The  350  years,  Bunsen’s  last  reckoning 
for  the  Middle  Empire,  appears  to  be 
obtained,  by  some  computation  of  aver¬ 
age  reigns,  from  the  number  of  kings, 
fifty-three,  stated  by, Apollodorus,  in 
continuation  of  the  Canon  of  Eratosthe¬ 
nes,  for  Syncellus  says  nothing  of  any 
chronological  interval  assigned  to  them; 
and  in  vol.  ii.  (p.  461)  it  is  admitted 
that  the  period  of  these  kings  can  only 
be  obtained  from  Manetho.  Yet  in  vol. 
iv.  (p.  513)  .and  vol.  v.  (p.  57)  the  short 
sum  of  350  ye.ars  is  actually  given  as  on 
the  authority  of  Apollodoiais,  with  no 
explanation  whatever.  We  have  entirely 
failed  to  discover  any  ground  for  this 


ositive  statement,  probable  as  it  would 
c,  w’ere  it  certain  that  the  fifty-three 
kings  of  Apollodorus  represent  those  of 
the  Middle  Empire.  Bunsen’s  Egyptian 
chronology  is,  in  fact,  founded  on  a 
scries  of  arbitrary  conjectures.  It  is, 
how’cver,  perh.aps  worthy  of  remark, 
that  he  should  have  ended  by  moderat¬ 
ing  his  reckoning  of  the  duration  of  the 
Egyptian  dvna.stics,  thus  parting  com- 
[lany  with  ^Lepsius  and  Brugscli,  and 
approaching  the  systems  of  English  stu¬ 
dents,  which  he  always  disliked. 

Tliese  chronological  sjieculations  of 
Bunsen’s  have  very  little  direct  value. 
Their  indirect  v.alue  is,  however,  con¬ 
siderable,  for  they  led  him  to  a  close 
study  of  Egyptian  history,  to  which  it  is 
unfortunate  he  did  not  give  a  more 
undivided  attention,  as  through  it  ulti¬ 
mately  his  first  problem  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  bo  mainly  solved.  Pernaps, 
indeed,  fixed  dates  may  be  obtained 
from  the  records  of  .astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  ;  but  the  gener.al  duration  of 
Egyptian  chronology  and  many  of  its 
details  will,  w’o  may  reasonably  suppose, 
be  ultimately  fixed,  approximatively  but 
so  far  surely,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  each  dynasty,  perhaps  of  each 
reign,  and  by  pedigrees  whether  of  kings 
or  of  subjects. 

The  first  problem  is  thus  left  unsolved 
by  Bunsen.  All  his  careful  labor,  his 
successive  reconsiderations  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  tend  m.ainly  to  show  nothing  but 
th.at  he  has  approached  the  problem  on 
a  basis  of  false  axioms,  and  uy  an  inac¬ 
curate  method.  The  considerable  part 
of  this  great  work  which  treats  of 
Egyytian  chronology  is  but  a  monu¬ 
ment,  noble,  indeed,  and  in  some  sense 
lasting,  of  misdirected  learning ;  yet  the 
very  fact  of  its  failure  is  an  evidence  of 
the  large  idea  of  the  author, w’ho  w.as  not 
contented  without  a  thorough  solution, 
and  one  that  should  result  from  the 
consideration  of  .all  the  available  d.ata. 
Thus  he  has  proved  the  impossibility  of 
an  agreement  between  Manetho  and 
Eratosthenes  by  the  very  pains  he  has 
taken  to  produce  th.at  agreement.  And 
where  all  others  have  failed,  it  is  no 
disgrace  that  even  Bunsen  should  h.ave 
been  unable  to  achieve  that  for  which 
perhaps  we  have  as  yet  no  sufficient 
evidence.  Of  him  at  least  it  can  be 
said,  that  he  spared  no  pains  and  ne- 
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glected  no  infomialion.  The  faults  of  bis 
mind,  liis  hasty  reasoning,  his  general 
blindness  to  the  objections  to  a  favorite 
theory,  even  where  they  amount  to 
absolute  disproof,  certainly  did  not  qual¬ 
ify  him  for  the  delicate  task  of  dealing 
wdth  data  that  only  a  Fynes-Clinton 
could  have  handled  without  falling  into 
absurdities  ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  solid  learning  of  Lepsins,  and 
the  brilliant  acuteness  of  Brugsch,  have 
done  nothing  better,  while  the  cold 
judgment  of  De  Roug6  and  the  timidity 
of  Birch  have  refused  the  problem  alto¬ 
gether.  He  comi»ensated  for  the  faults 
of  his  method  by  his  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  untiring  energy,  for,  at  the 
very  last,  by  a  happy  instinct,  he  arrived 
nearer  a  correct  solution,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  than  those  two  rivals 
who  have  divided  with  him  the  honor 
of  encountering  the  Sphinx,  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  find  the  answer  of  her 
enigma. 

Bunsen's  second  and  more  daring  en¬ 
terprise,  the  determination,  by  means  of 
the  examination  of  their  language,  of  the 
place  of  the  Egyptians  in  piimeval  histo¬ 
ry,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Shem- 
ites  and  the  Indo-Europeans,  is  far  more 
difficult  than  his  first.  The  materials, 
indeed,  are  more  abundant  and  better  de¬ 
fined,  but  they  require  more  delicate 
handling,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved 
is  one  of  far  greater  difficulty.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  languages  is  the  main  method 
of  its  solution ;  Bunsen  has,  however, 
thought  it  desirable  to  support  or  check 
it  by  a  similar  examination  of  historical, 
traditional,  and  mythical  data,  bearing 
or  supposed  to  bear  on  the  primeval  his¬ 
tory  of  man.  To  the  principal  compari¬ 
son  we  shall  mainly  coniine  ourselves,  as 
it  claims  the  chief  attention  and  cannot 
be  considered  except  at  some  length. 

Comparative  philology,  like  most  new 
sciences,  is  apt  to  be  misused.  Now  that  it 
has  been  discovered  that  languages  can 
be  classed  in  great  groups,  and  that  their 
relation  within  these  groups  is  marked 
by  certain  phonetic  laws,  it  is  natural 
that  comparative  philologers  should  hope 
to  gain  some  clue  to  the  period  occupied 
by  the  grow'th  of  each  member  of  the 
families,  and  then  of  the  families  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  it  is  a  (question  whether  this 
hope  is  not  wholly  illusory.  We  know 
that  the  circumstances  of  a  nation,  its 


habits,  and  geographical  position,  afiect 
the  rapidity  with  which  divergence  is  de¬ 
veloped,  and  it  becomes  very  doubtful 
whether  we  can  even  speculate  on  the 
time  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  nations,  the  civilization  and 
even  position  of  which  during  this  period 
we  do  not  accurately  know'  or  indeed  in 
some  cases  know  at  all.  Yet  the  more  ob¬ 
scure  the  subject,  the  more  daring  the  the¬ 
orist,  and  to  this  rule  Bunsen  forms  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  en¬ 
deavoring  to  establish  the  relation  of 
Egyptian  to  other  languages  or  families  of 
language  he  would  have  been  contented 
with  a  legitimate  problem:  instead  of  this, 
he  has  insisted  on  discovering  the  place 
of  Egyptian  and  of  every  marked  family 
or  development,  as  he  w'ould  call  it,  of 
speech  in  a  vast  chronological  scale,  W’ith 
which  it  is  hard  to  think  he  himself  w'as 
satisfied.  Wo  shall  endeavor  in  our  re¬ 
marks  to  separate  the  legitimate  problem 
from  the  extension  of  it  we  condemn, 
and  with  this  object  shall  first  speak  of 
the  philological  place  of  Egyptian. 

Bunsen  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
brought  together  the  best  materials  hith¬ 
erto  published  for  the  study  of  ancient 
Egyptian.  In  the  portions  written  by 
himself  he  has  shown  a  competent  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  results  of  Champol- 
lion’s  system,  and  a  thoroughly  scientific 
method  of  handling  them,  so  far  as  sim¬ 
ple,  not  comparative,  philology  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Birch 
he  has  had  the  aid  of  one  of  the  best 
Egyptologists,  who  has  labored  for  years 
on  the  Dictionary  and  Grammar  and 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  giv¬ 
en  in  vol.  V.,  and  is  thus  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  important,  philological 
portions  of  the  w'ork.  We  could  wish 
that  this  labor  had  been  executed  by 
more  methodical  hands.  Here  we  have 
the  fulle.st  and  the  most  concise  appara¬ 
tus  for  the  study  of  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  yet  the  want  of  clearness  and  ar¬ 
rangement  is  so  great  that  we  fear  begin¬ 
ners  will  fly  to  Brugsch  or  De  Rouge,  and 
forgive  them  their  unreasonable  diffuse¬ 
ness  because  they  are  lucid  and  methodi¬ 
cal.  In  the  Dictionary  clearness  would 
have  been  gained  by  grouping  together 
different  hieroglyphic  forms  of  the  same 
root,  instead  of  placing  them  separately, 
each  with  the  meaning  proved  in  the 
case  of  that  particular  form.  Thus  we 
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find  khenema,  “  relationship,  or  function, 
tutor;  ”  khenemSy  “  relationship,  or  func¬ 
tion,  tutor ;  ”  then  three  groups  reading 
khenem,  and  out  of  place,  anu  khenemay 
“  title,  function,  tutor ;  ”  khenetuSy  “  title, 
function.’'  Had  the  different  forms  been 
placed  together,  it  might  h.ave  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  given  them  consistent  and 
clear  meanings.  We  also  greatly  regret 
the  absence  of  the  Coptic  eciuivalents,  for 
we  cannot  yet  afibrd  to  kick  away  the 
ladder  by  which  we  had  climbed  up  to 
our  present  knowledge.  The  danger  of 
abandoning  Coptic  may  be  easily  shown. 
Wo  find  a  word  which,  when  read,  pre¬ 
sents  exactly  the  radical  letters  of  a  Cop¬ 
tic  word,  the  sense  of  which  fits  its  use. 
After  a  time  we  find  we  have  read  this 
word  incorrectly,  and  mast  abandon  the 
Coptic  equivalent.  If  we  have  omitted 
to  place  the  Coptic  word  by  the  Egyp- 
ti.an,  we  are  apt  to  retain  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  former  when  its  identity  has 
been  disproved.  The  Grammar  is  unsat¬ 
isfactory  in  the  arrangement  of  its  de¬ 
tails,  and  is  disfigured  by  a  strange  style, 
and  by  needless  pedantry.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  advantage  of  this  remark? 
“The  verb  ‘to  be,’  represented  in  the 
Romanic  language  b^  two  distinct  verbs, 
is  represented  in  hieroglyphs  by  three 
distinct  forms”  ^v.  p.  646).  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  chiefly 
faulty  in  its  English,  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  difficult  task  of  bringing 
the  remarkable  document  before  English 
readers  has  fallen  into  the  h.ands  of  one 
who  does  not  soften  its  harsh  style.  What 
can  we  say  for  such  jihrases  as  “  living 
off,”  “  I  feed  oflf,”  “  1  have  made  road.” 
“  Oh  the  very  tall  hill  in  Hades,”  no  one 
of  which  is  English,  or  even  Egyptian. 
These  faults  are  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  they  injure  the  value  of  the  best  dic¬ 
tionary  and  grammar  yet  published,  and 
of  the  great  achievement  of  Dr.  Birch, 
the  translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
by  all  of  which  he  has  rendered  a  truly 
important  service  to  Egyptology.  Here 
then  we  have  the  best  means  for  the 
comparative  work  Bunsen  attempted, 
some  part  of  which  unhappily  he  did  not 
live  to  use. 

The  comparison  of  Egyptian  w'ith  Se¬ 
mitic  was  in  a  position  which  we  shall 
endeavor  to  define  before  Bunsen  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  it  further  and  to  add  a 
comparison  of  the  former  with  Indo-Eu- 


ropean.  It  was  well  known  that  though 
the  Egyptian  roots  were  monosyllabic, 
wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  yet  the  pro¬ 
nouns,  both  isolated  and  affixed  to  nouns 
and  verbs  and  used  for  indicating  the 
rsons  of  verbs,  were  identical  with  the 
mitic.  So  far  is  clear  enough.  But 
Bunsen,  wishing  to  prove  the  complete 
identity  of  Egyptian  with  Semitic,  as  in¬ 
deed  nothing  but  an  older  stage  of  the 
languages  of  the  Semitic  group,  is  not 
contented  without  an  agreement  of  roots. 
To  prove  this  he  give's  in  the  fifth  vol¬ 
ume  a  comparative  glossary  of  Egyptian 
and  Semitic,  adding  to  the  latter,  Iranian 
roots,  and  also  a  comparison  of  old 
Egyi)tian  and  Semitic  roots,  the  second 
by  Professor  Dietrich.  These  two  lists 
strangely  associated  are  of  very  different 
merits.  The  first  is  a  headstrong  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  a  foregone  conclusion, 
the  second  a  systematic  and  learned  jux¬ 
taposition  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic  roots 
wnich  are  seemingly  identical.  It  is  ut¬ 
terly  useless  to  attempt  any  comparison 
of  languages  without  a  theory  of  the 
phonetic  laws  regulating  their  relation, 
and  Bunsen  makes  this  impossible  by 
taking  as  his  basis  the  Coptic  sounds. 
Thus  under  one  head  he  has  the  Coptic 
a  equivalent  to  the  Semitic  aa  (hard  <), 
8y  and  ahy  and  under  another  the  Coptic  ta 
equivalent  to  the  Semitic  z,  «,  ahy  ’A,  ’A 
(whatever  these  last  tw’o  letters  nuiy 
mean),  and  the  first  Coptic  letter  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  old  Egyptian  Sy  the  latter  to 
the  old  Egyptian  a  and  ah,  so  that  the 
relation  of  the  two  ancient  langmiges  is 
regulated  by  the  modern  form  of  one  of 
them !  Professor  Dietrich’s  labor  is  far 
more  satisfactory,  but  it  wonderfully  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  correspondences, 
the  whole  number  of  Egyptian  roots  be¬ 
ing  about  the  same  as  Bunsen  gives  un¬ 
der  a  single  letter.  W e  must  reduce  Die¬ 
trich’s  list  by  what  are  obviously  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Semitic,  after  the  formation 
of  the  Egyptian  language,  and  bynames 
of  objects  or  animals  that  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  so  borrowed  by  the  Shemites  or 
Egyptians;  but  even  in  its  full  extent  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  radical  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  languages. 

But  though  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  roots  of  the  two  lan¬ 
guages,  the  identity  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  elements  of  their  grammar  is  un¬ 
questionable,  and  upon  this,  perhaps. 
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Bunsen  would  have  been  content  to  base 
his  philological  theor)-,  h.ad  he  not  been 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  he  could 
carry  the  identity  from  grammar  to  vo¬ 
cabulary.  At  present  we  must  found 
our  reasoning  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  pronouns,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  are  clearly  Semitic.  How  is  this 
to  be  explained  ?  Bunsen  insists  that 
Egyptian  is  really  old  Semitic ;  others 
assert  that  tlieir  distinction  is  so  marked 
that  Egyptian  must  have  borrowed  its 
pronouns  from  Semitic  to  fill  up  its  prim¬ 
itive  deficiencies.  The  main  arguments 
are  simply  the.se.  Is  there  any  other  in¬ 
stance  of  a  Language  w’hich  borrows  its 
grammar  from  one  source,  its  vocabulary 
from  another  ?  If  all  languages  spring 
from  a  single  origin,  what  more  natural 
than  that  one  of  tlie  oldest  we  know 
should  actually  mark  the  transition  from 
the  rudimentary  monosyllabism  of  Ni- 
gritian  to  the  complicated  inflection  of 
oemitic,  crj’stallized  as  it  were  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  transition.  Bunsen’s  opponents 
may  reply  by  asking  whether  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  language  is  sufficient  to  isolate 
the  c.a8e  of  Egypti.an,  if  it  is  conjectured 
to  be  a  statioinary  language ;  that  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  one  origin  must  be  proved 
before  it  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom ;  and 
that  the  exceptional  ca.se  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  finally  crystallized  in  a  moment 
of  transition  is  quite  as  daring  an  hy¬ 
pothesis  ns  that  Egyptian  is  mixed.  The 
robabilities  on  each  side  are  balanced 
y  the  fact  that  each  party  requires  the 
concession  of  an  isolated  case  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  language.  Bunsen  and  his 
supporters  have  to  account  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  arrest  of  development,  their  op¬ 
ponents  have  to  account  for  the  marvel 
of  a  manifestly  mixed  language.  Neither 
can  show  a  parallel  case.  Stationary 
languages  there  may  be,  and  languages 
of  mixed  roots  there  undoubtedly  are, 
but  the  stationary  languages  do  not 
show  an  arrest  between  two  groups,  as 
between  Turanian  proper  and  Iranian  or 
Iranian  and  Semitic ;  nor  do  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  mixed  roots  show  a  mixture  of 
grammar  and  vocabulary  pointing  to  two 
independent  origins  from  different  fami¬ 
lies.  The  case  being  thus  bala;nced,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  look  outside  the 
main  line  of  argument  for  collateral  suj> 
port  for  the  two  theories,  and  we  would 
beg  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  doing 


BO  Bunsen  forces  the  facts,  whereas  his 
opponents  are  driven  back  by  the  facts 
to  their  hypothesis.  Bunsen,  having  de¬ 
termined  that  Egyptian  stands  directly 
between  iirimilive  Turanian,  by  which 
term  he  understands  something  much 
wider  than  Turanian  proper,  and  Semit¬ 
ic,  constructs  a  vast  chronological  scale 
of  the  growth  of  language,  in  which  the 
first  elements  are  primitive  Turanian, 
Egyptian,  and  Semitic. 

Semitic  scholars  in  general  absolutely 
refuse  to  accept  this  hypothesis.  To 
them  the  pedigree  projiosed  is  simply 
monstrous.  Why,  in  the  first  place, 
should  a  Semitic  migration  into  Egypt 
produce  a  stationary  language,  and  a 
Semitic  stock  in  Asia  develop  the  same 
language  which  in  Egypt  ishalfNigritian, 
in  Asia  wholly  what  we  ordinarily  call 
Semitic  ?  But  allowing  that  such  might 
be  the  case,  is  any  length  of  time  enough 
to  explain  this  prodigious  development 
of  Semitic  from  Egyptian  ?  Bunsen, 
like  a  desperate  bankrupt,  asked  for 
time.  He  knew  well  enough  that  in  the 
limits  of  any  ordinary  chronology  this 
development  was  obviously  impossible, 
and  therefore  he  imagined  an  enormous 
period  during  which  he  supposed  it 
could  have  taken  place.  But  if  the 
impossibility  is  absolute,  as  there  are 
no  degrees  in  impossibility,  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  is  worse  than  useless  ;  it  is 
an  unintentional  dect*ption.  The  dates 
proposed  by  Bunsen — b.c.  15,000  for 
the  inorganic  language  (Sinism,  prim¬ 
itive  Chinese) ;  b.c.  10,000  for  the 
complete  formation  of  primitive  Tura- 
nism,  Khamism  (Egyptian),  forming  (v. 
p.  103),  are  so  vast  that  wc  feel  that 
they  arc  the  resource  of  an  impracti¬ 
cable  theory  sheltering  itself  behind  a 
series  of  impossibilities.  For  Senntic 
scholars  will  reply  that  a  scale  with 
Chinese  at  one  end  and  Hebrew  at  the 
other,  Egyptian  being  placed  between 
as  the  connecting  link,  is  simply  incred¬ 
ible,  without  reference  to  any  idea  of 
its  length.  Bunsen’s  opponents,  though 
their  case  by  itself  is  not  any  stronger 
perhaps  than  hi.s,  are  able  to  fortify  it 
by  collateral  facts  of  great  significance. 
Egypt,  they  say,  lies  betw'een  the  homes 
of  the  Shemites  and  of  the  Nigritians. 
Still  Arabs  and  races  allied  to  the  blacks 
are  its  close  neighbors.  The  Egyptian 
race  is  partly  Shemite,  partly  Nigritian; 
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marked  by  the  lending  characteristics  of 
the  Shemite.s,  yet  notwithstanding  the 
constant  influx  of  Sliemite  blood,  with 
strong  indications  of  Negro  influence. 
It  is  clear  from  the  monuments  that  the 
tendency  to  the  Negro  type  was  ancient¬ 
ly  stronger.  The  old  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  presents  the  same  mixed 
ch.aracteristics.  Its  main  features  are 
cosmic  worship  mixed  with  the  lowest 
fetishism,  the  religions  of  the  heathen 
Shemites  and  of  the  Nigritians.  It  is 
strange  that  the  physical  type  and  the 
religion  should  point  to  a  double  origin, 
and  that  the  like  evidence  in  the 
language  should  be  disregarded. 

We  have,  as  we  anticipated,  but  little 
space  for  the  minor  questions  Bunsen 
discusses  in  connection  with  this  great 
problem.  We  can  scarcely  do  more 
than  state  their  heads.  Ills  object  is  to 
test  and  confirm  his  main  theorjr  by  the 
examination  of  chronological,  historical, 
traditional,  and  mythological  evidence 
bearing  upon  it.  ()f  the  portions  relat¬ 
ing  to  Scripture  chronology  and  history 
we  have  little  to  say.  They  are  not,  as 
many  English  scholars  have  supposed, 
intentionally  sceptical,  for  Bunsen, 
though  a  very  speculative  critic,  was  not 
a  rationalist ;  yet  his  conjectures  can 
only  lead  either  to  scepticism,  or  to  that 
extremely  fanciful  interpretation  that 
seems  hereditary  in  his  family.  Bunsen’s 
investigation  of  the  Chinese  chronology 
and  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  are 
interesting,  but  we  doubt  their  novelty 
or  certainty.  His  examination  of  the 
Vendidad  and  of  the  Indian  data  for 
the  remote  history  of  the  Arians  is  far 
less  satisfactory,  for  in  these  cases  he  is 
endeavoring  to  extract  chronological 
and  historical  information  from  data 
wholly  or  generally  mythical.  We  are 
even  less  disposed  to  agree  with  his 
comparisons  of  mythologies  and  heathen 
cosmogonies.  In  all  tliese  inquiries  his 
fatal  habit  of  forcing  facts  is  apparent. 
He  has  fixed  on  a  period  during  which 
the  one  language  of  mankind  was 
inorganic,  and  another  during  which  it 
was  only  beginning  to  separate  and  had 
not  yet  developed  the  Arian  type. 
Consequently  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Semit¬ 
ic,  Arian,  must  be  referred  to  certain 
ages  in  his  scale,  and  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  fit  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
races  speaking  them  to  those  ages. 


Bunsen’s  third  problem,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  more  certain  basis  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind,  can  only  be  resolved 
if  this  second  one  is  first  resolved. 
With  the  failure  of  the  solution  of  the 
second,  that  of  the  third  is  of  course 
relegated  to  tlie  domain  of  impossi¬ 
bilities,  where  we  must  admit  we  are 
glad  to  leave  it. 

We  now  bring  this  long  notice  of 
Bunsen’s  second  and  greater  enterprise 
to  a  close,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  disappointment — admira¬ 
tion  for  the  author’s  learning,  energy, 
and  patience ;  disappointment  at  their 
second  and  more  compljete  failure ;  a 
failure  due  to  the  vastness  of  the  scheme 
and  the  radical  nits  of  Bunsen’s  mind — 
his  love  of  theory,  hasty  theorizing,  and 
fatal  confidence  in  bis  results — which 
have  made  his  enormous  labor  fruitless, 
and  left  the  most  learned  and  largest 
minded  of  Egyptologists  without  a 
single  follower,  ^me  may  defend  his 
philological  views,  others  may  think  a 
special  chronological  speculation  worthy 
of  their  adhesion,  but  no  one  has  been 
found  to  give  him  an  unqualified  support. 
Yet  the  failure  is  a  magnificent  one,  and 
it  will  render  a  great  service  to  Egyptol¬ 
ogy  in  showing  how  large  a  subject  is 
opened  by  the  study  of  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Let  us  reverse  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  old  Egyptians,  the  Chinese 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  by  their 
records,  shut  to  all  their  neighbors, 
unlock  the  history  of  those  very  neigh¬ 
bors.  When  that  is  done,  Bunsen’s 
place  in  the  Walhalla  of  scholarship 
will  bo  that  of  the  first  Egyptologist 
who  dared  to  have  larger  ideas  than  an 
Egyptian,  and  who,  when  he  looked  at 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  could 
not  forget  that  they  were  the  oldest 
monuments  of  civilized  man — perhaps, 
indeed,  the  oldest  monuments  of  the 
human  race. 


MsetnilUn's  Macaiine. 

ON  THE  CORRELATION  OF  FORCE  IN  ITS 
BEARING  ON  MIND. 

BT  PBOFESflOR  BAIN. 

Tiik  doctrine  called  the  Correlation, 
Persistence,  Equivalence,  Transmutabil¬ 
ity,  Indestructibility  of  Force,  is  a  gen¬ 
erality  of  such  compass,  that  no  single 
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form  of  words  seems  capable  of  fully 
expressing  it;  and  different  persons 
may  prefer  different  statements  of  it. 
Uly  understanding  of  the  doctrine  is, 
that  there  are  five  chief  powers  or 
forces  in  nature;  one  mechanical  or 
molar,  the  momentum  of  moving  mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  others  molecular,  or  embodied 


supposed 
light,  ch( 


in 
chemi- 


in  the  molecules,  also  suj 
motion : — these  are  heat,  ligl 
cal  force,  electricity.  To  these  powers, 
which  are  unquestionable  and  distinct,  it 
is  usual  to  add  vital  force,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  as  a  whole; 
but  one  member  of  our  vital  energies,  the 
Nerve  Force,  allied  to  electricity,  fully 
deserves  to  rank  in  the  correlation. 

Taking  the  one  mechanical  force,  and 
those  three  of  the  molecular  named  heat, 
chemical  force,  electricity,  there  has  now 
been  established  a  definite  rate  of  com¬ 
mutation,  or  exchange,  Avlien  any  one 
passes  into  any  other.  The  mechanical 
et^uivalent  of  heat,  the  772  foot  jKiunds 
of  Joule,  expresses  the  rate  of  exchange 
lietween  mechanical  momentum  and 
heat;  the  equivalent  or  exchange  of 
heat  and  chemical  force  is  given 
(through  the  researches  of  Andrews 
and  others)  in  the  figures  expressing 
the  heat  of  combinations ;  for  example, 
one  pound  of  carbon  burnt  evolves  heat 
enough  to  raise  8,080  pounds  of  water 
one  deg.  C.  Tlie  combination  of  these 
two  equivalents  would  show  that  the 
consumption  of  half  a  pound  of  carbon 
would  raise  a  man  of  average  weight  to 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Himalayas. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine, 
that  force  is  never  .absolutely  cre.ated,  and 
never  absolutely  destroyed,  but  merely 
transmuted  in  form  or  m.anifestation. 

As  applied  to  living  bodies,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  usual  j>o&ition8.  In  the 
growOi  of  plants,  the  forces  of  the  solar 
ray — heat  and  light — are  expended  in 
decomposing  (or  de-oxidizing)  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  in  building  up  the 
living  tissues  from  the  liberated  carbon 
and  the  other  elements  ;  all  which  force 
is  given  up  w’hen  these  tissues  are  con¬ 
sumed  either  as  fuel  in  ordinary  com¬ 
bustion,  crasfoo<l  in  animal  combustion. 

It  is  this  animal  combustion  of  the 
matter  of  plants,  and  of  animals  (fe<l  on 
— namely,  the  re-oxidation  of  car- 
ydrogen,  etc. — that  yields  all  the 
manifestations  of  power  in  the  animal 


frame.  And,  in  particular,  it  maintains 
(1)  a  certain  warmth  or  temperature  of 
the  whole  mass,  against  the  cooling 
power  of  surrounding  space;  it  main¬ 
tains  (2)  mechanical  energy,  as  muscular 
power;  and  it  maintains  (3)  nervous 
pow'er,  or  a  certain  flow  of  the  influence 
circulating  through  the  nerves,  which 
circulation  of  influence,  besides  reacting 
oa  the  other  animal  processes— niusc<dar, 
glandular,  etc. — has  but  for  its  distin¬ 
guishing  concomitant,  the  mind. 

Tlje  extension  of  the  correlation  of 
force  to  mind,  if  at  all  competent,  must 
bo  made  through  the  Nerve  force,  a 
genuine  member  of  the  correlated  group. 
Very  serious  difficulties  beset  the  pro¬ 
posal,  but  they  are  not  insuperable. 

The  history  of  the  doctrines  relating 
to  mind  as  connected  with  bodv,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
p.aper,  we  shall  notice  only  ceilaiu  lead¬ 
ing  stages  of  the  B|>eculatiun. 

Not  the  least  important  position  is 
the  Aristotelian  ;  a  position  in  some 
respects  sounder  than  what  followed  and 
grew  out  of  it.  In  Aristotle,  we  have  a 
kind  of  gradation  from  the  life  of  plants 
to  the  highest  form  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  Ill  the  following  diagram,  the 
continuous  lines  may  represent  the  ma¬ 
terial  substance,  and  the  dotted  lines 
the  immaterial : — 

A.  Soul  of  Plants. 

- Without  consciousness. 

B.  Animal  Soul. 

. Body  and  mind  inseparable. 

C.  Human  Soul — Noes — InttUect. 

I.  Passive  Intellect. 

,  ...  .  Body  and  mind  inseparable. 

II.  Active  Intellect — Cognition  of  the  high¬ 

est  principles. 

. Pure  form ;  detached  from  matter ; 

tlie  prime  mover  of  all ;  immortal 

All  the  phases  of  life  and  mind  are 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  body 
(which  inseparability  is  Aristotle’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  soul)  except  the  last,  the 
active  Nous  or  intellect,  wdiich  is  de¬ 
tached  from  corporeal  matter,  self-sub¬ 
sisting,  the  essence  of  Deity,  and  an 
immortal  substance,  although  the  im¬ 
mortality  is  not  personal  to  the  indi- 
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Tidual.  (The  immateriality  of  this 
liigher  intellectual  agent  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  thorough-going  negation  of 
all  material  attributes  which  we  now 
understand  by  the  word  “  immaterial.”) 
How  such  a  self-subsisting  and  purely 
spiritual  soul  could  hold  communication 
with  the  body-leagued  souls,  Aristotle 
was  at  a  loss  to  say :  the  difficulty  re¬ 
appeared  after  him,  and  has  never  been 
got  over.  That  there  should  be  an 
agency  totally  apart  from,  and  entirely 
transcending,  any  known  powers  of  inert 
matter,  involves  no  difficulty;  for  who 
is  to  limit  the  pos.sibilities  of  existence  ? 
The  j»erplexity  arises  only  when  this 
radically  new  and  superior  principle  is 
made  to  be,  as  it  were,  off  and  on  with 
the  material  principle ;  performing  some 
of  its  functions  in  pure  isolation,  and 
others  of  an  au.alogous  kind  by  the  aid 
of  the  lower  principle.  The  difference 
between  the  active  and  the  passive 
reason  of  Aristotle  is  a  mere  difference 
of  gradation :  the  supporting  agencies 
assumed  by  him  are  a  total  contrast 
in  kind — wide  as  the  polos  asunder. 
There  is  no  breach  of  continuity  in  the 
i>henomena,  there  is  an  impassable  chasm 
between  their  respective  foundations. 

Fifteen  centuiies  after  Aristotle,  we 
reach  what  may  be  called  the  modern 
settlement  of  the  relations  of  mind 
and  body,  eftected  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
He  extended  the  domain  of  the  inde- 
endent  immaterial  principle  from  the 
ighest  intellectual  soul  of  Aristotle 
to  all  the  three  souls  recognized  bv  him 
— the  vegetable  or  plant  soul  (without 
consciousness),  the  animal  soul  (with 
consciousness),  and  the  intellect  through¬ 
out.  The  two  lower  souls — the  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  the  animal — need  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  body  in  this  life ;  the  intel¬ 
lect  works  without  any  bodily  organ 
except  that  it  makes  use  of  the  percej)- 
tions  of  the  senses. 

A.  Vegetable  or  Nutritive  Soul. 

. Incorporates  an  immaterial  part, 

although  unconscious. 

B.  Animal  Soul. 

T.  .  .  .  Has  an  immaterial  part,  with  con¬ 
sciousness. 

C.  Intedtci. 

. Purely  immaterial. 


The  animal  soul,  B,  contains  sensation, 
appetite,  and  emotion,  and  is  a  mixed  or 
two-sided  entity  ;  but  the  intellect,  C,  is 
a  pur<^  one-sided  entity,  the  immate- 
ri-al.  This  does  not  relieve  our  perple.v- 
ities ;  the  phenomena  are  still  generi- 
cally  allied  and  continuous — sensation 
pasfws  into  intellect  without  any  breach 
of  continuity,  but  as  regards  the  agen¬ 
cies,  the  transition  from  a  mixed  or 
united  m.aterial  and  immaterial  sub¬ 
stance  to  an  immaterial  substance  apart, 
is  a  transition  to  a  differently  constituted 
world,  to  a  transcendental  sphere  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  settlement  of  Aquinas  governed 
all  the  schools  and  all  the  religious 
creeds  until  quite  recent  times ;  it  is, 
for  example,  substantially  the  view  of 
Bishop  Butler.  At  the  instance  of 
modern  physiology,  however,  it  has 
undergone  modifications.  The  depend¬ 
ence  of  purely  intellectual  operations, 
as  memory,  upon  the  material  pro¬ 
cesses,  has  been  reluctantly  admitted  by 
the  partisans  of  an  immaterial  piinciple ; 
an  admis-sion  incompatible  W’ith  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  intellect  in  Aristotle  and  in 
Aquinas.  This  more  thorough-going 
connection  of  the  mental  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  has  led  to  a  neW  form  of  expressing 
the  relationship,  which  is  nearer  the 
truth,  without  being,  in  my  judgment, 
quite  accurate.  It  is  now  often  said  the 
mind  and  the  body  act  upon  each  other; 
that  neither  is  allowed,  so  to  speak,  to 
pursue  its  course  alone :  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  interference,  a  mutmal  influence 
between  the  tw'O.  This  view  is  liable  to 
the  following  objections: — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  that 
we  are  entitled  to  8|H>.ak  of  mind  apart 
from  body,  and  to  affirm  its  powers  and 
properties  in  ,that  sejiarate  ciipacity. 
But  of  mind  apart  from  body  we  have 
no  direct  experience,  and  absolutely  no 
knowledge.  The  wind  may  act  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  may  react  upon 
the  wind  ;  but  the  agents  are  known  in 
separation  ;  they  are  seen  to  exist  apart 
before  the  shock  of  collision ;  but  we  are 
not  permitted  to  see  a  mind  acting  apart 
from  its  material  companion. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  an 
unbroken  material  succession,  side  by 
side  with  all  our  mental  processes. 
From  the  ingress  of  a  sensation,  to  the 
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outgoing  re8i>on8e8  in  action,  the  mental 
Buccession  b  not  for  an  instant  db- 
severed  from  a  physical  succession.  A 
new  prospect  bursts  upon  the  view  ; 
there  b  a  mental  result  of  sensations, 
emotion,  thought,  terminating  in  out¬ 
ward  displays  or  speech  or  gesture. 
Parallel  to  this  mental  series  b  the 
physical  series  of  facta,  the  successive 
agitation  of  the  physical  organs  called 
the  eye,  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve, 
optic  centres,  cerebral  hemispheres,  out¬ 
going  nerves,  muscles,  etc.  There  is  an 
unbroken  physical  circle  of  effects,  main¬ 
tained  while  we  go  the  round  of  the 
mental  circle  of  sensation,  emotion,  and 
thought.  It  would  be  incompatible 
with  everything  we  know  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  action,  to  suppose  that  the  physical 
chain  ends  abruptly  in  a  physical  void, 
occupied  by  an  immaterial  substance ; 
which  immaterial  substance,  after  work¬ 
ing  alone,  imparts  its  results  to  the 
other  edge  of  the  physic-al  break,  and 
determines  the  active  resiKjnse — two 
shores  of  the  material  with  an  inter¬ 
vening  ocean  of  the  immaterial.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  rupture  of  nervous  conti¬ 
nuity.  The  only  tcnahle  supposition  b, 
that  mental  and  physical  proceed  to¬ 
gether,  as  undivided  twins.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  of  a  mental  cause, 
a  mental  agency,  we  have  always  a  two- 
sided  cause  ;  the  effect  produced  b  not 
the  effect  of  mind  alone,  but  of  mind  in 
company  with  body.  That  mind  should 
have  operated  on  the  body,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  a  two-sided  phenomenon, 
one  side  being  bodily,  can  influence  the 
body :  it  is,  after  all,  body  acting  upon 
body.  When  a  shock  of  fear  paralyses 
digestion,  it  is  not  the  emotion  of  fear, 
in  the  abstract,  or  as  a  pure  mental  ex¬ 
istence,  that  does  the  harm :  it  is  the 
emotion  in  company  with  a  peculiarly 
excited  condition  of  the  brain  and  ner¬ 
vous  system :  and  it  is  this  condition 
of  the  brain  that  deranges  the  stomach. 
When  physical  nourishment,  or  a  jthysi- 
cal  stimulant,  acting  through  the  blood, 
quiets  the  mental  irritation,  and  restores 
a  cheerful  tone,  it  is  not  a  bodily  fact 
causing  a  mental  fact  by  a  direct  line  of 
causation ;  the  nourishment  and  the 
stimulus  determine  the  circulation  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  nerve  currents,  and  the  mental 
condition  oorresponding  to  this  particu¬ 


lar  mode  of  cerebral  action  henceforth 
manifests  itself.  The  line  of  mental 
sequence  is  thus,  not  mind  causing 
body,  and  body  causing  mind,  but 
mind-body  giving  birth  to  mind-body; 
a  much  more  intelligible  position.  For 
this  double,  or  conjoint  causation,  we 
can  produce  evidence ;  for  the  single- 
handed  causation  we  have  no  evidence. 

If  it  were  not  iny  peculiar  province 
to  endeavor  to  clear  up  the  8p<*cially 
metaphysical  difficulties  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  mind  and  body,  I  would  pass 
over  what  is  to  me  the  most  puzzling 
circumstance  of  the  relationship,  ami 
indeed  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the 
question. 

I  say  the  real  difficulty,  for  factitious 
difficulties  in  abundance  have  been 
made  out  of  the  subject.  It  is  made  a 
mystery  how  mental  functions  and 
Ix^ily  functions  should  be  allied  to¬ 
gether  at  all.  That,  however,  is  no  bus¬ 
iness  of  ours  ;  we  accept  this  alliance  ns 
we  do  any  other  alliance,  such  as  gravity 
w’ith  inert  matter,  or  light  with  heat. 
As  a  fact  of  the  universe,  the  union  is, 
properly  speaking,  just  as  acceptable, 
and  as  intelligible,  as  the  separation 
would  be,  if  that  were  the  fact.  The 
real  difficulty  is  quite  another  thing. 

What  I  have  in  view  is  this  ;  when  I 
speak  of  mind  as  allied  with  body — 
■with  a  brain  and  its  nerve  currents — I 
can  scarcely  avoid  loealizing  the  mind, 
giving  it  a  local  habit.ation.  I  am  there¬ 
upon  asked  to  explain  what  always  puz¬ 
zled  the  schoolmen,  namely,  whether 
the  mind  is  all  in  every  part,  or  only 
all  in  the  whole  ;  whether  in  tapping 
any  point  I  may  come  at  consciousness, 
or  whether  the  W’hole  mechanism  is 
wanted  for  the  smallest  portion  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  One  might  perhaps  turn 
the  question  by  the  analogy  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  wire,  or  the  electric  circuit,  and 
say  that  a  complete  circle  of  action  is 
necessary  to  any  mental  manifestation ; 
which  is  probably  true.  But  this  does 
not  meet  the  case.  The  fact  is  that,  all 
this  time  that  w'e  are  speaking  of  nerves 
and  wires,  we  are  not  speaking  of  mind, 
properly  so  called,  at  all ;  we  are  putting 
forward  physical  facts  that  go  along 
with  it,  but  these  physical  facts  are  not 
the  mental  fact,  and  they  even  preclude 
ns  from  thinking  of  the  mental  fact. 
We  are  in  this  fix:  mental  states  and 
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bodily  states  are  utterly  contrasted ; 
they  cannot  bo  compared,  they  have 
nothing  in  common  except  the  most 
general  of  all  attributes,  degree  and 
order  in  time ;  when  engaged  with  one 
we  must  be  oblivious  with  all  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  other.  When  I  am 
studying  a  brain  and  nerve  communi¬ 
cating,  I  am  engrossed  with  properties 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  object  or 
material  world  ;  I  am  at  that  moment 
(except  by  very  rapid  transitions  or 
alternations)  unable  to  conceive  a  truly 
mental  fact,  my  truly  mental  conscious¬ 
ness.  Our  mental  experience,  our  feel¬ 
ings  and  thoughts,  have  no  extension, 
no  place,  no  form  or  outline,  no  me¬ 
chanical  division  of  parts;  -and  we  are 
incapable  of  attending  to  anything 
mental  until  we  shut  off  the  view  of 
all  that.  W.alking  in  the  country  in 
spring,  our  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
foliage,  the  bloom,  and  the  grassy  meads, 
all  purely  objective  things  ;  we  are  sud¬ 
denly  and  strongly  arrested  by  the  odor 
of  the  May-blossom ;  we  give  way  for  a 
moment  to  the  sensation  of  sweetness ; 
for  that  moment  the  objective  regards 
cease ;  we  think  of  nothing  extended ; 
wo  are  in  a  state  where  extension  has 
no  footing ;  there  is,  to  us,  place  no 
longer.  Such  states  are  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  mere  fits,  glimpses;  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  shifted  and  alternated  with  object 
states,  but  while  they  last  and  have  their 
full  power  wo  are  in  a  diflferent  world  ; 
the  materml  world  is  blotted  out, 
eclipsed,  for  the  instant  unthinkable. 
These  subject-moments  are  studied  to 
advantage  in  bursts  of  intense  ple.a8ure, 
or  intense  pain,  in  fits  of  engrossed  re¬ 
flection,  especially  reflection  u|K)n  men¬ 
tal  facts ;  but  they  are  seldom  sustained 
in  purity  beyond  a  very  short  interval ; 
we  are  constantly  returning  to  the 
object  side  of  things — to  the  world 
where  extension  and  place  hav.e  their 
being. 

This,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
only  real  difficulty  of  the  physical  and 
mental  relationship.  There  is  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  matter,  with  the  object,  or  ex¬ 
tended  world  ;  but  the  thing  allied,  the 
mind  proper,  has  itself  no  extension,  and 
cannot  be  joined  in  local  union.  Now, 
we  have  no  form  of  language,  no  familiar 
analogy,  suited  to  this  unique  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  iu  comparison  with  all  ordinary 


unions,  it  is  a  paradox  or  a  contradic¬ 
tion.  We  understand  union  in  the 
sense  of  local  connection ;  here  is  a 
union  where  local  connection  is  irrele¬ 
vant,  unsuitable,  contradictory,  for  we 
cannot  think  of  mind  without  putting 
ourselves  out  of  the  world  of  place. 
When,  as  in  pure  feeling — pleasure  or 
pain — we  change  to  the  subject  attitude 
from  the  object  attitude,  we  have  under¬ 
gone  a  change  not  to  be  expressed  by 
lace  ;  the  fact  is  not  properly  described 
y  the  transition  from  the  external  to  the 
internal^  for  that  is  still  a  change  in  the 
region  of  the  extended.  The  only  ade¬ 
quate  expression  is  a  change  of  etoAe: 
a  change  from  the  state  of  the  extended 
cognition  to  a  state  of  unextended  cog¬ 
nition.  By  various  theologians,  heaven 
has  been  spoken  of  as  not  a  place,  but  a 
elate ;  and  this  is  the  only  phrase  that  I 
can  find  suitable  to  describe  the  vast, 
though  familiar  and  easy,  transition 
from  the  material  or  extended,  to  the 
immaterial  or  unextended  side  of  the 
univei*8e  of  being. 

When,  therefore,  we  talk  of  incorpo¬ 
rating  mind  with  brain,  we  must  be  held 
as  speaking  under  an  important  reserve 
or  qualification.  Asserting  the  union  in 
the  strongest  manner,  we  must  yet  de¬ 
prive  it  of  the  almost  invincible  associa¬ 
tion  of  union  in  place.  An  extended 
organism  is  the  condition  of  our  passing 
into  a  state  where  there  is  no  extension. 
A  human  being  is  an  extended  and 
material  thing,  attached  to  which  is  the 
power  of  becoming  alive  to  feeling  and 
thought,  the  extreme  remove  from  all 
that  is  material ;  a  condition  of  trance 
wherein,  while  it  lasts,  the  material 
drops  out  of  view — so  much  so,  that  we 
have  not  the  power  to  represent  the  two 
extremes  as  lying  side  by  side,  as  con¬ 
tainer  and  contained,  or  in  any  other 
mode  of  local  conjunction.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  our  existing  thoroughly  in  the 
one,  is  the  momentary  eclipse  or  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  other. 

The  only  mode  of  union  that  is  not 
contradictory  is  the  union  of  close  suc¬ 
cession  iu  time  ;  or  of  position  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  thread  of  conscious  life.  We  are 
entitled  to  say  that  the  same  being  is,  by 
alternate  fits,  object  and  subject,  under 
extended  and  under  imextended  con¬ 
sciousness;  and  that  without  the  ex¬ 
tended  consciousness  the^  tmextended 
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would  not  arise.  Without  certain  pecu¬ 
liar  inodes  of  the  extended — what  we  call 
a  cerebral  organization,  and  so  on — we 
could  not  have  those  times  of  trance,  our 
pleasures,  our  pains,  and  onr  ideas,  which 
at  present  we  undergo  fitfully  and  alter¬ 
nately  w’ith  our  extended  consciousness. 

Having  thus  called  attention  to  the 
metaphysical  difficulty  of  assigning  the 
relative  position  of  mind  and  matter,  I 
will  now  state  briefly  what  I  think  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  mind  in  correlation 
w’ith  the  other  forces.  That  there  is  a 
definite  equivalence  betw’een  mental  man¬ 
ifestations  and  physical  forces,  the  same 
as  between  the  physical  forces  them¬ 
selves,  is,  I  think,  confonnable  to  all  the 
facts,  although  liable  to  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  decisive  proof. 

I.  The  mental  manifestations  are  in  ex¬ 
act  proportion  to  their  physical  supports. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  thorough  going 
connection  of  mind  and  body  is  good  for 
anything,  it  must  go  this  length.  There 
most  be  a  numerically-proportioned  rise 
and  fall  of  the  two  together.  I  believe 
that  all  the  unequivo^  facts  bear  out 
this  proportion. 

Take  first  the  more  obvious  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  the  employment  of  external 
agents,  as  warmth  ana  food,  all  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  sensation  rises  ex.actly  as 
the  stimuLant  rises,  until  a  certain  point 
is  reached,  when  the  agency  changes  its 
character ;  too  great  he.at  destroying  the 
tissues,  and  too  much  food  impeding  di¬ 
gestion.  There  is,  although  we  may  not 
have  the  power  to  fix  it,  a  setisational 
e^ivdUnt  of  heat,  of  food,  of  exercise, 
of  sound,  of  light;  there  is  a  definite 
change  of  feeling,  an  acce.ssion  of  pleas¬ 
ure  or  of  pain,  corresponding  to  a  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  air  of  10  deg.,  20 
deg.,  or  30  deg.  And  so  with  regard 
to  every  other  agent  operating  upon  the 
human  sensibility :  there  is,  in  each  set 
of  circumstances,  a  sensational  eipiiva- 
lent  of  alcohol,  of  odors,  of  music,  of 
spectacle. 

It  is  this  definite  relation  between  out¬ 
ward  agents  and  the  human  feelings  th.at 
renders  it  possible  to  discuss  human  in¬ 
terests  from  the  objective  side,  the  only 
accessible  side.  We  cannot  read  the 
feelings  of  our  fellows ;  w'e  merely  pre¬ 
sume  that  like  agents  will  affect  them 
all  in  nearly  the  same  way.  It  is  thus 
that  we  measure  men’s  fortunes  and  fe¬ 


licity  by  the  numerical  amount  of  cer¬ 
tain  agents,  as  money,  and  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  low  degree  of  certain  other 
agents,  the  causes  of  pain  and  the  dc- 
jiressors  of  vitality.  And  though  the  es¬ 
timate  is  somewhat  rough,  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  iiidefinitcnes.s  of  the  sen- 
satioiml  equivalent,  but  to  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  tlie  human  system,  and  chiefly 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  line  that  every¬ 
where  divides  the  w’holesome  from  the 
unwholesome  degrees  of  all  stimulants. 

Let  us  next  represent  the  equivalence 
under  vital  or  physiological  action.  Tlie 
chief  organ  concerned  is  the  brain ;  of 
which  we  know  that  it  is  a  system  of 
myriads  of  connecting  threads,  ramify¬ 
ing,  uniting,  and  crossing  at  innumera¬ 
ble  points;  that  these  threads  are  actu¬ 
ated  or  made  alive  wdth  a  current  in¬ 
fluence  called  the  nerve  force;  that  this 
nen’C  force  is  a  member  of  the  group  of 
correlated  forces ;  that  it  is  immediately 
derived  from  the  clianges  in  the  blood, 
and  in  the  last  resort  from  oxidation,  or 
combustion,  of  the  materials  of  the  food, 
of  which  coinbu-stion  it  is  a  definite  equiv¬ 
alent.  We  know,  farther,  that  there  can 
be  no  feeling,  no  volition,  no  intellect, 
without  a  proper  supply  of  blood,  con¬ 
taining  both  oxygen  and  the  materi.al  to 
be  oxidized ;  that,  as  the  blood  is  richer 
in  quality  in  regard  to  these  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  more  abundant  in  quantity,  the 
mental  processes  are  more  intense,  more 
vivid.  We  know  also  that  there  arc 
means  of  increasing  the  circulation  in 
one  org.an,  and  drawing  it  off"  from  an¬ 
other,  chiefly  by  calling  the  one  into 
greater  exercise,  as  when  we  exert  the 
muscles  or  convey  food  to  the  stomach ; 
and  that,  when  mental  processes  are 
more  than  usually  intensifaed,  the  blood 
is  proportionally  drawn  to  the  brain ; 
the  oxidizing  process  is  there  in  excess, 
with  corrc8|>onding  defect  and  detriment 
in  other  organs,  ^n  high  mental  excite¬ 
ment,  digestion  is  stopped ;  muscular 
vigor  is  abated  except  m  the  one  form 
of  giving  vent  to  the  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  purposes;  the  general  nutrition  lan¬ 
guishes  ;  and,  if  the  state  were  long-con¬ 
tinued  or  oft-repeated,  the  physical  pow¬ 
ers,  strictly  so  called,  would  rapidly  de¬ 
teriorate.  We  know,  on  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  that  sleep  is  accompanied  by  re¬ 
duced  circulation  in  the  brain ;  there  is 
in  fact  a  reduced  circulation  generally  ; 
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while  of  that  reduced  amount  more  goes 
to  the  nutritive  functions  tlian  to  the  cer¬ 
ebral. 

In  listening  to  Dr.  Frunkland's  lecture 
on  Muscular  Power,  delivered  last  year 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  I 
noticed  that,  in  accounting  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  of  expenditure  of  the  food,  he 
gave  mental  work”  as  one  heading,  but 
declined  to  make  an  entry  thercinunder. 

I  can  imagine  two  reasons  for  this  re¬ 
serve,  the  statement  of  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  illustrate  the  general  position.  In 
the  first  place,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
mind  is  a  phenomenon  so  anomalous,  un¬ 
certain,  so  remote  from  the  chain  of  ma¬ 
terial  cause  and  effect,  that  it  is  not  even 
to  l)c  mentioned  in  that  connection.  To 
which  I  shotild  say,  that  mind  is  indeed, 
as  a  phenomenon,  widely  different  from 
the  physical  forces,  but,  nevertheless, 
rises  and  falls  in  strict  numerical  con¬ 
comitance  with  these  :  so  that  it  still  en¬ 
ters,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly, 
into  the  circle  of  the  correlated  forces. 
Or,  secondly,  the  lecturer  may  have  held 
that  though  a  definite  amount  of  the 
mental  manifestations  accompanies  a 
definite  amount  of  oxidation  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  organs  of  mind,  there  is  no  means 
of  reducing  this  to  a  measure,  even  in  an 
approximate  way.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  the  thing  is  difficult,  but  not  entirely 
impracticable.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
giving,  approximately  at  least,  the 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  brain, 
in  the  ordinary  waking  state;  and,  as 
during  a  period  of  intense  excitement 
we  know  that  there  is  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion,  almost  to  paralysis,  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  vital  functions,  we  could  not  bo  far 
mistaken  in  saying  that  in  that  case,  per- 
h.aps  one-half  or  one-third  of  all  the  ox¬ 
idation  of  the  body  w'as  expended  in 
keeping  up  the  cerebral  fires. 

It  is  a  very  serious  drawback  in  any 
department  of  knowledge,  where  there 
are  relations  of  quantity,  to  be  unable 
to  reduce  them  to  numerical  precision. 
This  is  the  case  with  mind  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  although  not  with  it  alone;  many 
physical  (qualities  are  in  the  same  state 
of  imprecise  measurement.  We  cannot 
reduce  to  numbers  the  statement  of  a 
man's  constitutional  vigor,  so  as  to  say 
how  much  he  has  lost  by  fatigue,  by  dis¬ 
ease,  by  age,  or  how  much  he  has  gained 
by  a  certain  healthy  regimen.  Undoubt- 
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edly,  however,  it  is  in  mind  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  attaining  the  numerical  state¬ 
ment  are  greatest,  if  not  nearly  insupera¬ 
ble.  When  we  say  that  one  man  is  more 
courageous,  more  loving,  more  irascible 
than  another,  we  apply  a  scale  of  degree 
existing  in  our  own  mind,  but  so  vague 
that  we  may  apply  it  differently  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  while  we  can  hardly  com¬ 
municate  it  to  others  exactly  as  it  stands 
to  ourselves.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  great  margin  of  allowance  must  always 
be  made  in  those  statements;  we  can 
never  run  a  close  argnment,  or  contend 
for  a  nice  shade  of  distinction.  Between 
the  extremes  of  timidity  and  courage  oi 
character  the  best  observer  could  not  en¬ 
tertain  above  seven  or  eight  varieties  ot 
gradation,  while  two  driSerent  persons 
consulting  together  could  hardly  agree 
upon  so  minute  a  subdivision  as  that. 
The  phrenologists,  in  their  scale  of  qual¬ 
ities,  had  the  advantage  of  an  external 
indication  of  size,  but  they  must  have 
felt  the  uselessness  of  graduating  this 
beyond  the  delicacy  of  discriminating 
the  subjective  side  of  character ;  and 
their  extreme  scale  included  twenty 
steps  or  interpolations. 

Making  allowance  for  tins  inevitable 
defect,  I  will  endeavor  to  present  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  principle  ol 
correlation  as  applied  to  mind,  in  the 
manner  explained.  I  deal  not  with 
mind  directly,  but  with  its  material 
side ;  with  whose  activity,  measured 
exactly  as  we  measure  the  other  phys¬ 
ical  forces,  true  mental  activity  has  a 
definite  correspondence. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  human  being 
with  average  physical  constitution,  in 
respect  of  nutritive  vigor,  and  fairly- 
supplied  with  foo<l  and  with  air,  or 
oxygen.  The  result  of  the  oxidation  ot 
the  food  is  a  definite  total  of  force, 
which  may  be  variously  distributed. 
The  demand  made  by  the  brain,  to 
sustain  the  purely  mental  functions, 
may  be  below  .average,  or  above  aver¬ 
age  ;  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
but  inverse  variation  of  the  remainder 
av.ailable  for  the  more  strictly  physical 
processes,  as  muscular  power,  digestive 
power,  animal  heat,  and  so  on. 

In  the  first  case  supposed,  the  case 
of  a  small  dcm.and  for  mental  work  and 
excitement,  we  look  for,  and  we  find, 
a  better  physique — greater  muscular 
87 
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power  and  endurance,  more  vigor  of 
digestion,  rendering  a  coarser  food 
sufficient  for  nourishment,  more  resist¬ 
ance  to  excesses  of  cold  and  heat :  in 
short,  a  constitution  adapted  to  physical 
drudgery  and  jihysical  hardship. 

Take  now  the  other  extreme.  Let 
there  be  a  great  demand  for  mental 
work.  The  oxidation  must  now  be 
disproportionately  exj)ended  in  the 
brain  ;  less  is  given  to  the  muscles, 
the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  and 
secreting  organs  generally.  There  is  a 
reduction  of  the  possible  muscular 
work,  and  of  the  ability  to  subsist  on 
coarser  food,  and  to  c-ndurc  hardship. 
Experience  confirms  this  inference  ;  the 
common  observation  of  mankind  has 
recognized  the  fact — although  in  a 
vague,  unsteady  form — that  the  head 
worker  is  not  equally  fitted  to  be  a 
hand  w'orker.  The  master,  mistres-s, 
or  overseer  has  each  more  delic.acy  of 
sense,  more  management,  more  resource, 
than  the  manual  operatives,  but  to  these 
belongs  the  superiority  of  muscular 
power  and  persistence. 

There  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  principle  in  allowing  the  possibility 
of  combining,  under  certain  favorable 
conditions,  both  ])hysical  and  mental 
exertion  in  considerable  amount.  In 
fact,  the  principle  teaches  us  exactly 
how  the  thing  may  be  done.  Improve 
the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
the  food  ;  increase  the  supply  of  oxygen 
by  healthy  residence;  let  the  habitual 
muscular  exertion  be  such  as  to  strength¬ 
en  and  not  impair  the  functions;  abate 
as  much  as  possible  all  excesses  and 
irregularities,  bodily  and  mental;  add 
-the  enormous  economy  of  an  educated 
disposal  of  the  forces;  and  you  tvill 
develoj)  a  higher  being,  a  ffreater  aggre¬ 
gate  of  power.  You  w’ill  then  have 
more  to  spare  for  all  kinds  of  expen¬ 
diture — for  the  physico-inental,  as  well 
as  for  the  strictly  physical.  What  other 
explanatiou  Is  needed  of  the  military 
superiority  of  the  officer  over  the 
common  soldier  ?  of  the  general  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  man  nourished,  but  not  ener¬ 
vated,  by  w'orldly  abundance  ? 

It  may  be  possible,  at  some  future 
stage  of  scientific  inquiry,  to  compute 
the  comparative  amount  of  oxidation  in 
the  brain  during  severe  mental  labor. 
Even  now,  from  obvious  facts,  w'e  must 


pronounce  it  to  be  a  very  considerable 
fraction  of  the  entire  work  done  in  the 
system.  The  privation  of  the  other 
interests  during  mental  exertion  is  so 
apparent,  so  extensive,  that  if  the  exer¬ 
tion  should  hap]>en  to  be  long  continued, 
a  liberal  atonement  has  to  W  made  in 
order  to  stave  off  general  insolvency. 
Mental  excess  counts  as  largely  as 
muscular  excess  in  the  diversion  of 
power :  it  would  be  competent  to  sup¬ 
pose  either  the  one  or  the  other  reducing 
the  remaining  forces  of  the  system  to 
one-half  of  their  projier  amount.  In 
both  cases,  the  work  of  restoration  must 
bo  on  the  same  simple  plan  of  redressing 
the  inequality,  of  allowing  more  than 
the  average  flow  of  blood  to  the  ini- 
])Overished  organs  for  a  length  of  time 
corresponding  to  the  period  when  their 
nourishment  has  been  too  small.  It  is 
in  this  consideration  that  we  seem  to 
have  the  reasonable,  I  may  say  the 
arithmetical,  basis  of  the  constitutional 
treatment  of  chronic  disease.  We  repay 
the  debt  to  nature  by  allowing  the 
weakened  organ  to  be  better  nourished 
and  less  taxed,  according  to  the  degrada¬ 
tion  it  has  undergone  by  the  opposite 
line  of  treatment.  In  a  large  class  of 
diseases  we  have  obviously  a  species  of 
insolvency,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  sound  method  of  readjusting  the 
relations  of  expenditure  and  income. 
And,  if  such  be  the  true  theory,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  medication  is  only  an 
inferior  adjunct.  Drugs,  even  in  their 
happiest  application,  can  but  guide  and 
favor  the  restorative  'process;  just  as 
the  stirring  of  a  fire  may  make  it  burn, 
provided  there  be  the  needful  fuel. 

There  is  thus  a  definite,  although  not 
numerically-statable  relation,  between 
the  total  of  the  physico-inental  forces 
and  the  total  of  the  purely  physical 
processes.  The  grand  aggregate  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  system  includes  both ; 
and,  the  more  the  force  taken  up  by  one, 
the  less  is  left  to  the  other.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  the  coiTelation  of  mind  to 
the  other  forces  of  Nature.  We  do  not 
deal  with  i»ure  mind, — mind  in  the 
abstract ;  w^e  have  no  experience  of  an 
entity  of  that  description.  We  deal 
with  a  compound  or  two-sided  phe¬ 
nomenon — mental  on  one  side,  physical 
on  the  other ;  there  is  a  definite  corre¬ 
spondence  in  degree,  although  a  differ- 
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ence  of  nature,  between  the  two  sides ; 
and  the  (diysical  side  is  itself  in  full 
correlation  with  the  recognized  pliysical 
forces  of  the  world. 

II.  There  remains  another  application 
of  the  doctrine,  perhaps  equally  interest¬ 
ing  to  contemplate,  and  more  within  my 
special  line  of  study.  I  mean  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  mental  forces  among  them¬ 
selves  (still  viewed  in  the  conjoint 
arrangement).  Just  .as  we  assign  limits 
to  mind  as  a  whole,  by  a  reference  to 
the  grant  of  physical  expenditure,  in 
oxidation,  etc.,  for  the  department,  so  we 
must  assign  limits  to  the  different  phases 
or  modes  of  mental  work — thought,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  so  on — according  to  the  share 
allotted  to  each  ;  so  that,  while  the 
mind  as  a  whole  may  be  stinted  by  the 
demands  of  the  non-mental  functions, 
e.ach  separate  manifestation  is  bounded 
by  the  requirements  of  the  others.  This 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
general  principle,  and  equally  receives 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  There 
is  the  same  absence  of  numerical  preci¬ 
sion  of  estimate  ;  our  scale  of  quantity 
can  have  but  few  divisions  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  degrees,  and 
these  not  well  fixed. 

What  is  required  for  this  application 
of  the  principle  is,  to  ascertain  the  com¬ 
parative  cost,  in  the  physical  point  of 
view',  of  the  different  functions  of  the 
mind. 

The  great  divisions  of  the  mind  are. 
Feeling, Will,  and  Thought: — Feeling, 
seen  in  our  pleasures  and  nains ;  Will, 
in  our  labors  to  attain  the  one,  and 
avoid  the  other  ;  Thought,  in  our  sensa¬ 
tions,  ideas,  recollections,  reasonings, 
imaginings,  and  so  on.  Now,  the  forces 
of  the  mind,  with  their  physical  sup- 

orts,  may  be  evenly  or  unevenly  distri- 

uted  over  the  three  functions.  They 
may  go  by  preference  either  to  feeling, 
to  action,  or  to  thinking ;  and,  if  more 
is  given  to  one,  less  must  remain  to 
the  others,  the  entire  quantity  being 
limited. 

First,  as  to  the  Feelings.  Every  throb 
of  pleasure  costs  something  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  system  ;  and  two  throbs  cost  twice 
as  much  as  one.  If  we  cannot  fix  a 
precise  equivalent,  it  is  not  because  the 
relation  is  not  definite,  but  from  the 
difficulties  of  reducing  degrees  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  a  recognized  standard.  Of  this. 


however,  there  c.in  be  no  reasonable 
doubt — namely,  that  a  large  amount  of 
jileasure  supposes  a  corresponding  largo 
expenditure  of  blood  and  nerve  tissue, 
to  the  stinting,  perhaps,  of  the  active 
energies,  and  the  intellectual  processes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  practical  moment  to 
ascertain  what  pleasures  cost  least,  for 
there  are  thrifty  and  unthrifty  modes  of 
snending  our  brain  and  heart’s  blood. 
Experience  probably  justifies  us  in  nam¬ 
ing  that  the  narcotic  stimuknts  are,  m 
general,  a  more  extravagant  expenditure 
than  the  stimulation  of  food,  society, 
and  fine  art.  One  of  the  safest  of  de¬ 
lights,  if  not  very  acute,  is  the  delight 
of  abounding  physical  vigor ;  for, 
from  the  very  supposition,  the  supply 
to  the  brain  is  not  such  as  to  interfere 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  system. 
But  the  theory  of  pleasure  is  incom¬ 
plete  without  the  theory  of  pain. 

As  a  rule,  pain  is  a  more  costly  expe¬ 
rience  than  pleasure,  although  some¬ 
times  economical  as  a  check  to  the 
spendthrift  pleasures.  Pain  is  physi¬ 
cally  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  from  at  least  two  causes — 
extreme  intensity  of  nenous  action,  and 
conflicting  currents,  both  being  sources 
of  waste.  The  sleeplessness  of  the  pained 
condition  means  that  the  circulation  is 
never  allowed  to  subside  from  the  brain  ; 
the  irritation  maintains  energetic  cur¬ 
rents,  which  bring  the  blood  copiously 
to  the  parts  affected. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  excitement, 
of  considerable  amount,  without  either 
pleasure  or  pain ;  the  cost  here  is  simply 
as  the  excitement :  mere  surprises  may 
be  of  this  nature.  Such  excitement  has- 
no  value,  except  intellectually ;  it  m.ay 
detain  the  thoughts,  and  impress  the 
memory,  but  it  is  not  a  final  end  of  our 
being,  as  pleasure  is ;  and  it  does  not 
waste  power  to  the  extent  that  pain 
does.  The  ideally  best  condition  is  a 
mo<leratc  su^lus  of  ]>leasure — a  gentle 
glow,  not  rising  into  brilliancy  or  inten¬ 
sity,  except  at  considerable  intervals 
(say  a  small  portion  of  every  day),  fall¬ 
ing  down  frequently  to  indifference,  but 
seldom  sinking  into  pain. 

Attendant  on  strong  feeling,  espe¬ 
cially  in  constitutions  young  or  robust, 
there  is  usually  a  great  amount  of  mere 
bodily  vehemence,  as  gesticulation,  play 
of  countenance,  of  voice,  and  so  on- 
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This  counts  as  muscular  work,  and  is  an 
addition  to  the  brain  work.  Properly 
speaking,  the  cerebral  currents  discharge 
themselves  in  movements,  and  are  mod¬ 
ified  according  to  the  scope  given  to 
those  movements.  Resistance  to  the 
movements  is  liable  to  increase  the  con¬ 
scious  activity  of  the  brain,  although  a 
continuing  resistance  may  suppress  the 
entire  wave. 

Next  as  to  the  "Will,  or  our  voluntary 
labors  and  pursuits  for  the  great  ends 
of  obtaining  pleasure  and  warding  off 
pain.  This  part  of  our  system  is  a  com¬ 
pound  experience  of  feeling  and  move¬ 
ment  ;  the  properly  mental  fact  being 
included  under  feeling — that  is,  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain,  present  or  imagined. 
When  our  voluntary  endeavors  are 
successful,  a  distinct  throb  of  pleasure 
is  the  result,  which  counts  among  our 
valuable  enjoyments :  when  they  fail,  a 
painful  and  depressing  state  ensues.  The 
more  complicated  operations  of  the  will, 
as  in  adjusting  many  opposite  interests, 
bring  in  the  element  oi  conflict,  which 
is  always  painful  ami  wasting.  Two 
strong  stimulants  pointing  opposite 
ways,  as  when  a  miser  has  to  pay  a 
high  fee  to  the  surgeon  that  saves  his 
eyesight,  occasion  a  fierce  struggle  and 
severe  draft  upon  the  physical  supports 
of  the  feelings. 

Although  the  processes  of  feeling  all 
involve  a  manifest,  and  it  may  be  a 
serious  expenditure  of  physical  power, 
which  of  course  is  lost  to  the  purely 
physical  functions ;  and  although  the  ex¬ 
treme  degrees  of  pleasure,  of  pmii,  or 
of  neutral  excitement  must  be  adverse 
to  the  general  vigor ;  yet  the  presump¬ 
tion  is,  that  M  e  can  afford  a  certain  mod¬ 
erate  share  of  all  this  without  too 
great  inroads  on  the  other  interests.  It 
IS  the  Thinking  or  Intellectual  part  of 
us  that  involves  the  heaviest  item  of  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  physioo-mental  depart¬ 
ment.  Anything  like  a  great  or  general 
cultivation  of  the  poM’ers  of  tliought,  or 
any  occupation  that  severely  and  con¬ 
tinuously  brings  them  into  pW,  will  in¬ 
duce  such  a  preponderance  oi  cerebral 
activity,  in  oxidation  and  in  nerve-cur- 
rents,  as  to  disturb  the  balance  of  life, 
and  to  require  special  arrangements  for 
redeeming  that  disturbance.  This  is 
fully  verified  by  all  we  know'  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  intellectual  application  to  ex¬ 


haust  the  physical  poM'ers,  and  to  bring 
on  early  decay. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
the  intellect  enables  us  to  distinguish 
the  kind  of  exercises  that  involve  the 
greatest  expenditure,  from  the  extent 
aud  the  intensity  of  the  cerebral  occu¬ 
pation.  I  can  but  make  a  rapid  selection 
of  leading  points. 

First.  The  mere  exercise  of  the 
Senses,  in  the  way  of  attention,  with  a 
view  to  watch,  to  discriminate,  to  iden¬ 
tify,  belongs  to  the  intellectual  function, 
and  exhausts  the  powers  according  as  it 
is  long  continued,  and  according  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  operation ;  the  meaning 
of  delicacy  being  that  an  exaggerated 
activity  of  the  organ  is  needed  to  make 
the  required  discernment.  To  be  all 
day  on  the  qui  vive  for  some  very  slight 
and  b.arely  perceptible  indications  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  as  in  catching  an  indis¬ 
tinct  speaker,  is  an  exhausting  labor  of 
attention. 

Secondly.  The  work  of  Acquisition  is 
necessarily  a  process  of  great  nervous 
expenditure.  Unintentional  imitation 
costs  least,  because  there  is  no  forcing 
of  reluctant  attention.  But  a  course  of 
extensive  and  various  acquisitions  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  without  a  large  supply 
of  blood  to  cement  all  the  multifarious 
connections  of  the  nerve-fibres,  constitut¬ 
ing  the  physical  side  of  acquisition.  An 
abated  support  of  other  mental  functions, 
as  well  as  of  the  purely  physical  func¬ 
tions,  must  accompany  a  life  devoted  to 
mental  improvement,  whether  arts,  lan¬ 
guages,  sciences,  moral  restraints,  or 
other  culture. 

Of  special  acquisitions,  languages  arc 
the  most  apparently  voluminous ;  but 
the  memory  for  visible  or  pictorial  as¬ 
pects  if  very  high,  as  in  the  painter 
and  the  picturesque  poet,  makes  a  pro¬ 
digious  demand  upon  the  plastic  com¬ 
binations  of  the  brain. 

The  acquisition  of  science  is  severe, 
rather  than  multifarious ;  it  glories  in 
coinprehendiug  much  in  little,  but  that 
little  is  made  up  of  painful  abstract 
elements,  every  one  of  which,  in  the 
last  resort,  must  have  at  its  beck  a  host 
of  explanatory  particulars :  so  that,  after 
all,  the  burden  lies  in  the  multitude.  If 
science  is  easy  to  a  select  number  of 
minds,  it  is  because  there  is  a  large 
spontaneous  detcmiination  of  force  to 
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the  cerebral  elements  that  support  it; 
which  force  is  supplied  by  the  limited 
common  fund,  and  leaves  so  much  the 
less  for  other  uses. 

If  we  advert  to  the  Moral  acquisitions 
and  habits  in  a  well-regulated  mind,  we 
must  admit  the  need  of  a  large  expen¬ 
diture  to  build  up  the  fabric.  ITie  care¬ 
fully-poised  estillRite  of  good  and  evil 
for  self,  the  ever  present  sense  of  the 
interests  of  others,  and  the  ready  obe¬ 
dience  to  all  the  special  ordinances 
that  make  up  the  morality  of  the  time, 
however  truly  expressed  in  terms  of 
high  and  abstract  spirituality,  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  physical  organism  ; 
they  have  used  up  a  large  and  definite 
amount  of  nutriment,  and,  had  they 
been  less  developed,  there  would  have 
been  a  gain  of  power  to  some  other  de¬ 
partment,  mental  or  physical. 

Refraining  from  further  detail  on  this 
head,  I  close  the  illustration  by  a  brief 
reference  to  one  other  aspect  of  mental 
expenditure,  namely,  ftie  department  of 
intellectual  production,  execution,  or 
creativeness,  to  which  in  the  end  our 
acquired  jK>wer8  are  ministerial.  Of 
couree,  the  greater  the  mere  continu.ince 
or  amount  of  intellectual  labor  in 
business,  speculation,  fine  art,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  greater  the  demand  on 
the  physique.  But  amount  is  not  all. 
There  are  notorious  differences  of  se¬ 
verity  or  laboriousness,  which,  when 
closely  examined,  are  summed  up  in 
one  comprehensive  statement — namely, 
the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  con¬ 
flicting  nature  of  the  conditions  that 
have  to  be  fulfilled.  By  this  we  ex¬ 
plain  the  difficulty  of  W'ork,  the  toil  of 
invention,  the  harassment  of  adaptation, 
the  worry  of  leadership,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  high  office,  the  severity  of  a 
lofty  ideal,  the  distraction  of  nnmerous 
sympathies,  the  meritoriousness  of  sound 
judgment,  the  arduousness  of  any  great 
virtue.  ITie  physical  facts  underlying 
the  mental  fact  are  a  widespread  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  cerebr.al  currents,  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  conflict,  a  consumption  of  energy. 

It  is  this  compliance  with  numerous 
and  opposing  conditions  that  obtains  the 
most  scanty  justice  in  our  appreciation 
of  character.  The  unknown  amount  of 
painful  suppression  that  a  cautious 
thinker,  a  careful  writer,  or  an  artist  of 
tine  taste  has  gone  through,  represents 


a  great  physico-mental  expenditure.  The 
regard  to  evidence  is  a  heavy  drag  on 
the  wings  of  speculative  danng.  The 
greater  the  number  of  interests  that  a 
political  schemer  can  throw  overboard, 
the  easier  his  work  of  construction.  The 
absence  of  restraints — of  severe  con¬ 
ditions — in  tine  art  allows  a  flush  and 
ebullience,  an  opulence  of  production, 
that  is  often  called  the  highest  genius. 
The  Shakesperian  profusion  of  images 
would  liave  been  reduced  to  one-half, 
if  not  less,  by  the  self-imposed  restraints 
of  I*ope,  Gray,  or  Tennyson.  So,  reck¬ 
less  assertion  is  fuel  to  eloquence.  A 
man  of  ordinary  fairness  cf  mind  wotdd 
be  no  match  for  the  wit  and  epigram  of 
Swift. 

And  .again.  The  incompatibility  of 
diverse  attributes,  even  in  minds  of  the 
largest  compass  (which  supposes  equally 
large  physical  resources),  Delongs  to  the 
same  fundamental  law.  A  great  mind 
may  be  great  in  many  things,  because 
the  same  kind  of  ])owcr  may  have 
numerous  applic.ations.  The  scientific 
mind  of  a  high  order  is  also  the 
practical  mind  ;  it  is  the  essence  of 
reason  in  every  mode  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tion — the  true  philosopher  in  conduct 
as  well  as  in  knowledge.  On  such  a 
mind  also,  a  certain  amount  of  artistic 
culture  may  be  superinduced ;  its  powers 
of  acquisition  may  be  extended  so  far. 
But  tne  spontaneous,  exuberant,  imngi- 
n.ative  flow,  the  artistic  nature  at  the 
core,  never  was,- cannot  be,  included  in 
the  same  individual.  Aristotle  could 
not  be  also  a  tragic  poet ;  nor  Newton  a 
third-rate  portrait  painter.  Tlie  cost  of 
one  of  the  two  modes  of  intellectu.al 
greatness  is  all  that  can  be  borne  by 
the  most  largely  endowed  personality ; 
any  appearances  to  the  contrary  are 
hollow  and  delusive. 

Other  instances  could  be  given. 
Great  activity  and  great  sensibility  are 
extreme  phases,  c.ach  using  a  large 
amount  of  power,  and  therefore  scarcely 
to  be  coupled  in  the  same  system.  Tlie 
active,  energetic  man,  loving  activity 
for  its  own  sake,  moving  in  every 
direction,  wants  the  delicate  circum¬ 
spection  of  another  man  who  does  not 
love  activity  for  its  own  sake,  but  is 
energetic  only  at  the  spur  of  his  special 
ends. 

And  once  more.  Great  intellect,  as  a 
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whole,  is  not  readily  united  with  a  large 
emotional  nature.  The  incompatibility 
is  best  seen  by  inquiring  whether  men 
of  overflowing  sociability  are  deep  and 
original  thinkers,  great  discoverers, 
accurate  inquirers,  great  organizers  in 
affairs;  or  whether  their  greatness  is 
not  limited  to  the  spheres  where  feeling 
performs  a  part — poetry,  eloquence,  and 
social  ascendancy. 


Sstordsjr  Beriew. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  It.  R.  H.  THE 
PRINCE  CONSORT.* 

An  instalment  of  a  biography  extend¬ 
ing  only  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  could 
in  general  possesa  onl^'  a  domestic  value, 
and  a  narrative  inspired  or  controlled 
by  unquestioning  affection  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  degenerate  into  mere  eulogy. 
General  Grey’s  record,  however,  of 
Prince  Albert’s  early  years  bears  inter¬ 
nal  marks  of  truth,  and  the  frequent 
interpolations  by  a  more  tender  hand 
are  in  the  highest  degree  touching  and 
interesting.  From  Ids  infancy  to  his 
death,  the  Prince  seems  to  have  been 
both  morally  faultless  and  singularly 
exempt  from  the  errors  of  conduct 
which  are  in  ordinary  cases  only  cor¬ 
rected  by  experience.  “  God  knows,” 
said  the  Queen,  “  vice  itself  would  ever 
have  recoiled  from  the  look  alone  of  one 
who  wore  ‘  the  lily  of  a  bhimeless  life.’  ” 
The  precocious  prudence  and  firmness 
which  Prince  Albert  exhibited  in  a  very 
difiicult  position,  if  less  attractive,  were 
still  more  extraordinary.  The  })er6on 
who  loved  him  best  delights,  with  in¬ 
genuous  affection,  to  contrast  his  calm 
judgment  with  the  venial  mistakes  which 
awaited  bis  influence  for  their  removal. 
The  Queen,  at  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  was  **  animated  by  strong  feelings 
of  partisanship,”  and  she  was  “  very 
irate  with  the  Tories  ”  ;  but  the  Prince, 
even  before  his  arrival  in  Englaud,  de¬ 
termined  that  his  household  should  be 
formed  from  both  political  parties  in 
equal  proportions,  and  the  party  feelings 

by  which  the  Queen  candidly  admits 

•  Tht  E!arty  Tears  of  If.  R.  If.  the  Prince  Consort. 
Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  by  Lieut-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Lon¬ 
don:  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  New  York;  Harper  A 
Brothers,  from  advance  sheets. 


th.at  she  was  herself  biassed  at  the  time 
soon  ceased  to  shotv  themselves  under 
the  influence  of  his  judicious  counsels.” 
Even  in  trifling  matters  there  is  the 
same  loving  anxiety  to  give  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  the  credit  of  simple  tastes  and  of 
W'holesome  domestic  habits.  Her  M-aj- 
esty,  it  seems,  had  been  accustomed  to 
breakfast  late,  and  her  early  youth 
she  was  always  unwilling  to  leave  Lon¬ 
don.  Tlic  late  hours  in  the  morning  of 
which  the  Queen  speaks  with  such  re¬ 
gret  were  gradually  improved  under  the 
influence  of  the  Prince,  and  only  a  year 
after  her  marriage,  “  I  told  Albert  that 
formerly  I  was  too  happy  to  go  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  wretched  to  leave  it ;  and  now, 
since  the  blessed  hour  of  my  marriage, 
and  still  more  since  the  summer,  1  dis¬ 
like  and  am  unhappy  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  could  be  content  and  happy 
never  to  go  to  town.  This  pleased 
him,”  as  well  it  might ;  yet,  on  consid¬ 
erations  of  duty,  the  Prince  was  always 
anxious  that  the  Queen  should  spend  as 
much  time  as  she  could  in  London.  The 
history  of  Prince  Albert’s  life  will  not 
fail  to  justify  and  confirm  the  esteem 
with  which  his  memory  is ’universally 
regarded  ;  but  it  will  still  more  certainly 
produce  the  wholly  undesigned  efiect 
of  increasing  the  popular  attachment  to 
the  devoted  wife  who  records  his  vir¬ 
tues. 

The  history  of  a  happy  childhood  can 
only  aspire  to  the  merit  of  agreeable 
monotony.  A  goo<l  little  boy  w'ho  learns 
his  lessons  and  writes  pretty  little  letters 
to  his  grandmamma  is  at  best  a  good 
little  boy.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  learn  from  an  infantine  journal  that 
Prince  Albert,  on  two  successive  morn¬ 
ings,  had  a  fight  with  his  brother  and 
inseparable  companion,  the  present  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg.  At  a  somewhat  later 
period  ho  gave  Count  Mensdoiff  a  blow 
on  the  nose  which  left  an  indelible  mark, 
aiid  at  Bonn  he  won  a  prize  in  a  fencing- 
match  among  eight-and-twenty  com¬ 
petitors.  At  the  same  university  he  is 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
faculty  of  mimicry  and  caricature  which 
found  a  legitimate  field  in  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Professors  and  of  the  Prince’s 
military  instructor.  In  after  years  the 
exercise  of  the  most  amusing  of  lighter 
gifts  would  have  been  undignified  and 
indiscreet,  and  it  was  consequently  aban- 
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doned.  Ilia  biographer  might  perhaps 
have  done  well  to  correct  by  additional 
details  the  prevailing  impression  that 
Prince  Albert  never  was  a  boy.  An 
idle  world  is  too  intolerant  of  youthful 
wisdom  and  virtue  when  they  are  not 
diversified  by  any  touch  of  levity.  A 

f)erfect  character  ought  perhaps  to  pass, 
ike  Prince  Albert,  from  the  studious  in¬ 
nocence  of  a  simple  and  cheerful  boy¬ 
hood  into  the  gravest  responsibilities  of 
mature  life ;  but  human  weakness  re¬ 
grets  the  entire  absence  of  noise,  of  non¬ 
sense,  and  of  the  simple  enjojTnent  of 
animal  spirits.  The  Prince’s  early  career 
was  perhaps  less  remarkable  in  Germany 
than  it  might  have  been  in  England. 
The  real  and  affected  contempt  for  learn¬ 
ing  which  is  more  or  less  traditional 
among  English  boys,  forms  part  of  an 
instinctive  suspicion  that  the  precepts 
of  parents  and  schoolmasters  are  doubt- 
fid,  conventional,  and  partially  insincere. 
A  singular  fabric  of  provisional  philoso- 
j)hy  and  morality  is  therefore  tempo¬ 
rarily  substituted  for  more  legitimate 
doctrines,  and  it  serves  its  purpose  better 
than  might  be  expected.  German  boys 
are  probably  less  humorous  and  more 
manageable,  and  Prince  Albert  and  his 
brother  were  fortunate  in  the  care  of 
an  excellent  tutor  \vho  conducted  their 
education  from  their  earliest  years  until 
they  left  the  University.  To  the  ago  of 
nineteen  the  brothers  were  never  parted 
for  a  single  day,  and  they  regarded  each 
other  through  life  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  affection.  “  Ernest’s  sincere  pleas¬ 
ure,”  writes  the  Queen  in  announcing 
her  engagement  to  King  Leopold,  “gives 
me  great  delight.  He  does  so  adore 
dearest  Albert.”  Their  parents  M’ere, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  separated 
in  1824,  and  the  children  never  saw  their 
mother  again.  Their  father  seems  to 
have  conducted  their  education  judi¬ 
ciously,  although  Mr.  Florschutz,  the 
tutor,  comphained,  with  professional 
iealousy,  of  undue  interruptions  and 
holidays.  A  peculiarity  in  Prince  Al¬ 
bert’s  constitution  as  a  boy  was  probably 
connected  with  the  cause  of  his  early 
death.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  himself  awake  in  the  evening,  and 
he  never  succeeded  in  overcoming  his 
tendency  to  sk'epiucss;  “yet  nothing,” 
says  the  Queen,  “  could  exceed  the  kind 
attention  he  paid  to  every  one,  frequent¬ 


ly  standing  the  whole  evening  that  no 
one  might  be  neglected.”  General  so¬ 
ciety,  however,  was  to  the  Prince  rather 
a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  and  his  biogra¬ 
pher  considers  it  a  merit  that  “  on  such 
occasions  he  loved  to  get  hold  of  some 
man  eminent  as  a  statesman  or  man  of 
science,  and  to  pass  the  hours  ho  was 
thus  compelled  to  give  to  the  world  in 
political  or  instructive  conversation.” 
A  still  larger  and  more  genial  nature 
would  have  enjoyed  gossiping  and  easy 
talk ;  and  a  compliment  quoted  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
at  a  Court  ball  .at  Florence  is  at  least 
ambiguous: — “Voili  un  prince  dont 
nous  pouvons  6tre  fiers.  La  belle  dan- 
seuse  I’attend,  le  savant  I’occupe.”  A 
boy  of  nineteen  would  have  been  much 
better  employed  in  dancing  than  in  se¬ 
rious  discussion  at  a  ball. 

The  paths  of  life  have  been  made 
smooth  for  princes  from  the  days  when 
Hamlet  himself  could  find  no  reasons  for 
suicide  except  the  proud  man’s  contume¬ 
ly,  the  insolence  of  office,  and  other 
grievances  from  which  exalted  st.ation 
is  necessarily  exempt.  When  Prince 
Albert  was  three  years  old,  his  nurse 
told  him  that  he  should  marry  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Victoria,  and  the  Coburg  family 
had  probably  even  then  determined  to 
promote  in  due  time  a  union  which  was 
in  itself  natural  and  suitable.  In  1836 
the  Prince,  then  aged  seventeen,  visited 
England  with  his  father  and  brother, 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  his  future 
bride.  The  probability  of  the  marriage 
was  from  that  time  the  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  rumor,  though  the  report  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Queen,  “  premature,  as 
nothing  had  then  been  settled.”  The 
cousins,  however,  exchanged  letters,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  fully  understood 
that  the  engagement  was  to  be  formed, 
if  both  parties,  after  a  suitable  interval, 
were  still  of  the  same  mind  as  at  their 
first  meeting.  King  William  IV.  had 
objected  to  the  visit  of  the  Coburg 
princes,  as  he  wished  his  niece  to  marry 
the  brother  of  the  present  King  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  but  Queen  Adelaide  afterwards 
told  the  Queen  that  the  King  would  at 
once  have  given  way  if  he  had  known 
that  her  happiness  was  involved  in  her 
early  choice.  On  their  return  from 
England  the  princes  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bonn  for  a  year  and  a  half ; 
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and  in  1839  Prince  Albert  made  a  tour 
in  Italj,  accompanied  by  Baron  Stock- 
mar,  an  old  and  faithful  adherent  of 
King  Leopold  and  of  the  House  of  Co¬ 
burg,  and  by  the  present  Major-General 
Seymour.  After  Her  Majesty’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  King  Leopold  had, 
with  her  sanction,  sounded  his  nephew, 
and,  in  his  own  words,  he  had  “  put  the 
whole  case  honestly  and  kindly  before 
him.  He  looks  at  the  question  from  its 
most  elevated  and  honorable  point  ot 
view.  He  considers  that  troubles  are 
inseparable  from  all  human  positionn, 
and  that  therefore,  if  we  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  plagues  and  annoyances,  it  is 
better  to  be  so  for  some  great  and 
worthy  object  than  for  trides  and  mis¬ 
eries.”  The  Prince,  however,  decline<l 
to  wait  for  two  or  three  ye.ai-s,  unless 
there  was  a  positive  engagement,  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  have  wasted  a 
valuable  portion  of  his  life  if  the  Queen 
should,  after  all,  change  her  intention. 
There  was  j>erhaps  not  another  princely 
cadet  of  eighteen  in  Europe  who  would 
have  calmly  reflected  on  the  ]ilagnes 
and  annoyances  which  awaited  a  Prince 
Consort,  or  who  would  have  hesitated 
to  comply  with  any  condition  which 
might  be  attached  to  his  marriage  with 
the  youthful  Queen  of  England.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  story  is  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  related,  and 
the  needless  self-reproach  which  ai'ises 
from  the  humility  of  loving  recollec¬ 
tions  : — 

“  The  Queen  cannot  now  think  without  in¬ 
dignation  against  herself  of  her  wish  to  keep 
the  Prince  waiting  for  probably  three  or 
four  years,  at  the  risk  of  ruining  all  his  pros¬ 
pects  for  life,  until  she  might  feel  inclined  to 
marry !  And  the  Prince  has  since  told  her 
that  he  came  over  in  1839  with  the  intention 
of  telling  her  that,  if  she  could  not  tlien  make 
up  her  mind,  she  must  understand  that  he 
could  not  now  wait  for  a  decision,  as  he  had 
done  at  a  former  period  when  the  marriage 
was  first  talked  about.  The  only  excuse  the 
Queen  can  make  for  herself  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  sudden  change  from  the  secluded  life  at 
Kensin^n  to  her  independent  position  as 
Queen  ^gnant,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put 
all  ideas  of  marriage  out  of  her  mind,  which 
she  now  most  bitterly  repents.  A  worse 
school  for  a  young  girl,  or  one  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  all  natural  feelings  and  aSection.o, 
cannot  well  be  imagined  than  the  position  of 
a  Queen  at  eighteen,  without  experience,  and 
without  a  husband  to  guide  and  support  her. 


This  the  Queen  can  state  from  painful  expe¬ 
rience,  and  she  thanks  God  that  none  of  her 
dear  daughters  arc  exposed  to  such  danger.” 

So  candid  a  confession  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  made  by  one  so  highly  placed, 
and  it  seems  almost  disrespectful  to  ad»l 
the  comment,  that  in  this  case  natural 
feelings  and  ailections  have  survived,  in 
their  purest  and  strongest  form,  the  se¬ 
vere  trial  of  the  most  exceptional  of  all 
positions.  As  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
were  but  twenty  years  old  at  the  date 
of  the  marriage,  a  previous  delay  of  six 
months  might  seem  to  others  not  to 
have  been  a  suflicient  cause  for  subse¬ 
quent  regret.  It  became  unncce.ssary 
for  Prince  Albert  to  announce  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  he  had  formed,  for  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1839,  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Windsor,  the  Queen  told 
him  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and 
the  Prince  received  her  offer  with  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  aflection. 
“  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  on 
his  part,  but  ho  ■would  not  allow  it.  .  .  . 
I  then  told  him  to  fetch  Ernest,  which 
he  did,  who  congratulated  us  both  and 

seemed  very  h.appy . lie  told  mo 

how  perfect  his  brother  was.”  In  a  let¬ 
ter  written  on  the  same  day  to  Baron 
Stockmar,  Prince  Albert  quotes  the 
description  of  the  lover’s  feelings  in 
Schiller’s  Song  of  the  Bed — “  The  eye 
sees  heaven  open,  and  the  heart  swims 
in  happiness.”  It  is  not  often  that  such 
an  idyl  can  be  enacted  on  a  throne. 
The  happy  beginning  was  followed  by^ 
a  life  of  cloudless  sunshine,  only  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  Prince’s  death.  King  Leo¬ 
pold  had  before  told  the  Queen  that  she 
could  not  exist  'wnthout  a  happy  home, 
and  her  fatherly  friend  and  adviser,  Ijord 
Melbourne,  said,<  when  she  announced 
her  intention,  “  You  will  be  much  more 
comfortable ;  for  a  woman  cannot  stand 
alone  for  any  time,  in  whatever  position 
she  may  be.”  “Alas!  alas!”  she  ex¬ 
claims,  “  the  poor  Queen  now  stands  in 
that  painful  position.” 

The  course  of  true  love  had  run  won¬ 
derfully  smooth ;  but  even  the  serene 
air  of  royalty  was  at  first  disturbed  by 
some  passing  clouds.  In  1840  ]>olitical 
feeling  was  running  high,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  every  day  declining.  In  the 
l)reviou8  May,  Lord  Melbourne,  after 
resigning,  had  returned  to  office  on  the 
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Queen’s  refusal  to  part,  at  the  demand 
of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  with  the  ladies  of 
her  househeld.  Her  Majesty’s  generous 
admission  that  she  was  then  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  Whigs  fully  justifies  Sir 
liobert  Peel’s  decision  in  the  crisis  which 
was  known  at  the  time  as  the  “bed¬ 
chamber  Plot.”  The  sagacious  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  perhaps,  may  have 
scarcely  regretted  the  brief  postpone¬ 
ment  of  his  Mievitable  accession  to 
power ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
irritation  which  then  existed  between 
tlie  two  parties  should  have  led  to  an 
untoward  circumstance  which  caused 
the  Queen  great  and  natural  annoyance. 
Lord  Melbourne  proposed  a  grant  of 
£50,000  a  year  to  Prince  Albert,  M’ith- 
out  consulting  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he  had  the 
mortification  of  being  defeated  on  an 
amendment,  moved  by  Colonel  Sibthorp, 
to  substitute  the  sum -of  £30,000.  Lord 
John  Kussell  attempted  to  turn  the 
occurrence  to  the  benefit  of  his  party  by 
attributing  to  the  supportera  of  the 
smaller  grant  a  want  of  loyalty  to  the 
Queen.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  followers  of  course  repudiated  the 
imputation,  and  Prince  Albert  soon  dis¬ 
covered  for  himself  that  the  opposition 
to  the  proposed  income  and  to  the 'prec¬ 
edence  which  the  Queen  wished  to  se¬ 
cure  for  her  Consort  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  “  did  not  proceed  (at  least  in  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party)  either 
from  want  of  respect  and  good-will  tow¬ 
ard  himself,  or  of  loyalty  toward  the 
Queen.”  Lord  Mellmurne’s  large  and 
noble  nature  raised  him  above  the  vul¬ 
garity  of  factious  intrigue,  and  he  sup¬ 
ported  Prince  Albert  in  pressing  upon 
the  Queen  the  determination  to  stand 
aloof  from  political  parties.  “  He  told 
the  IVince  that  he  thought  the  time  was 
come  when  Her  Majesty  ‘  should  have  a 
general  amnesty  for  the  Tories,’  and  on 
being  spoken  to  by  the  Queen,  to  whom 
the  Prince  had  re|>orted  what  he  had 
said,  he  repeated  that  such  was  his  opin¬ 
ion.”  On  another  occasion,  “  the  Queen 
records  that  Lord  Melbourne,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Prince,  said,  looking  at  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘There  is  an 
amazing  feeling  for  him ;  there  is  a 
very  favorable  impression  of  him  ; 
every  one  likes  him,’  ”  and  then, 
“  speaking  of  the  Tories,  against  whom 


the  Queen  was  very  irate.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  said,  ‘  You  should  now  hold  out 
the  olive  branch  a  little.’  ”  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  unselfish  regard  for  the  public 
interest  coincided  with  his  genuine 
affection  for  the  Queen.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  his  retirement  from  office 
he  thoughtfully  communicated  to  his 
successful  rival  all  the  suggestions  which 
he  thought  likely  to  facilitate  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  new  Government 
with  the  Queen.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  none  of  Lord  Melbourne’s 
surviving  friends  have  presen’ed  in  de¬ 
tail  for  future  generations  the  memory 
of  a  Minister  who  possessed  more  fully 
than  any  other  statesman  of  his  time  the 
lofty  and  kindly  temperament  of  genius. 

The  Queen  had  another  wise  friend 
and  adviser  in  her  uncle.  King  Leopold, 
W'ho  contributed  to  the  present  volume 
a  valuable  sketch  of  his  own  eventful 
life,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Coburg 
family.  At  the  Congress  of  Erfurt 
I*i  ince  Leopold  s.aw  much  of  Napoleon, 
who  wished  to  engage  him  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  before  he  was  of  age  he  nego¬ 
tiated  an  advantageous  treaty  between 
Coburg  and  Bavaria.  In  1813  he  joined 
the  Russian  army,  and  he  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  the  battle  in  which  Van- 
damme  was  routed  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  afterward  accompanied  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  to  England,  where  he 
won  the  affection  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte.  Writing  in  old  age,  with  his 
children  grown  up  around  him,  King 
Leopold  declares  that  he  never  recov¬ 
ered  the  feeling  of  happiness  which  had 
blessed  his  short  married  life  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  Some  years  later 
he  jiaid  a  visit  to  his  wife’s  mother  dur¬ 
ing  her  trial,  and  he  says  that  George 
IV.  never  forgave  him.  The  levity, 
however,  of  the  king’s  character  is 
curiously  illustrated  by  a  subsequent 
anecdote.  “  He,  of  course  declared  that 
he  would  never  see  the  Prince  again. 
However,  the  Duke  of  York  arranged 
an  interview.  The  king  could  not  resist 
his  curiosity,  and  got  iVince  Leopold  to 
tell  him  how  Queen  Caroline  was 
dressed,  and  all  sorts  of  details.  In 
1829  Prince  Leopold  declined  the  throne 
of  Greece  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  refusal  to  adopt  the  frontier 
which  was  two  years  afterward  actually 
settled  by  the  Conference.  Prince  Leo- 
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pold  liad  also  urjred  the  annexation  of 
Crete  to  the  new  kingdom,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  opposed  the  suggestion, 
and  it  seems  that  he  would  have  accepted 
the  dotninions  which  were  finally  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  feeble  hands  of  Othu. 
“The  Queen  well  remembers  her  joy 
when  this  took  place,  as  she  adored  her 
uncle,  and  was  in  despair  at  the  thought 
of  his  departure  for  Greece.” 

The  latter  portion  of  the  biography 
of  Prince  Albert,  which  is  entrusted  to 
the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  will  be  a  more  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  history  than  the  memoir  of 
his  early  youth ;  but  some  of  the  more 
personal  characteristics  of  his  public 
career  have  been  anticipated  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  by  the  Queen’s  affectionate 
zeal.  Her  Majesty’s  object  in  recording 
the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Prince 
will  have  been  fully  attained,  and  she 
will  also  command  for  herself  a  sym¬ 
pathy  which  may  perhaps  soothe  her 
feelings,  the  more  because  it  will  be  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  appreciation  of 
her  husband’s  character. 


St.  jMDca'i  Ifkgizlne. 

THE  L.KDY  OF  EISENACH. 

lx  a  beautiful  part  of  Germany,  and 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  llhine,  the  old 
castle  of  Eisenach  was  situated,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  of  the  Count  of 
Hegel  for  many  generations.  It  had  de¬ 
scended  from  father  to  son  in  unbroken 
succession ;  and  gloomy  as  the  old  walls 
a[)pearcd  from  the  vjilley  beneath,  the 
open  handed  hospitality  of  its  owners, 
and  the  merry  voices  of  the  children 
who  played  around  its  hearth  in  winter, 
or  in  summer  on  the  green  lawns  which 
surrounded  it,  imparted  to  it  a  cheerful¬ 
ness  that  was  never  wanting  to  those 
who  resided  there. 

It  w.as  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  that  an  heir  would  never  be 
wanting  to  that  ancient  house ;  but  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  s|)eaking  the  old 
tradition  w.as  at  fault,  and  one  girl  was 
the  only  child  of  the  then  reigning  count. 

Not  far  from  Eisenach,  Baron  Stein- 
huber  resided  upon  his  property,  which 
in  former  times  had  been  a  very  sore 
subject  to  the  owners  of  Eisenach,  w'ho 
bitterly  resented  the  purchase,  which  had 
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been  made  by  the  Baron’s  grandfather, 
of  a  tract  of  country  which  ought  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Counts  of  llegel. 
The  feud  which  had  existed  between  the 
tw'o  families  had  now  almost  died  out, 
and  when  the  B^troness  Steinhuber  ex¬ 
pired  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  the  then 
reigning  Countess  of  Hegel  almost  adopt¬ 
ed  the  young  baron,  whose  lonely  con¬ 
dition  she  comn)iserated,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  died  only  a  few  months  before  his 
birth.  Baron  Steinhuber,  who  had  been 
always  welcome  at  Eisenach,  never  mar¬ 
ried  ;  and  when  Frederick  Hegel  be¬ 
came  the  Count  of  Hegel  and  Lord  of 
Eisenach,  he  absente<l  himself  from  it 
altogether,  and  lived  a  most  secluded 
life. 

The  young  Countess  Louise  was  the 
idol  of  her  parents,  who  devotetl  them¬ 
selves  to  her ;  and  Alfred  Reiner,  an  or¬ 
phan  nephew  of  the  Count’s,  W’ho  was 
brought  up  at  Eisenach,  was  her  con¬ 
stant  companion. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen.  Count  Al¬ 
fred  Reiner  was  sent  to  college  to  finish 
his  education,  and  this  w!«  the  first  grief 
to  cast  a  shadow  over  Louise’s  happy 
childhood ;  but  the  delight  of  meeting 
in  the  holidays  almost  compensated  for 
the  pain  of  parting. 

This  cousinly  affection  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  ripen  into  love ;  and  when,  after 
a  time.  Count  Hogel  determined  that  his 
nephew  must  not  waste  his  youth  by 
remaining  longer  at  Eisenach,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  his  entering  the  army,  though 
Louise  showed  that  she  missed  her  com¬ 
panion,  it  was  quite  evident  to  her  moth¬ 
er  that  no  deeper  passion  had  taken  hohl 
of  her.  At  this  time  some  law  business 
in  which  they  were  mutually  concerned 
brought  Count  Hegel  and  Baron  Stein¬ 
huber  together,  and  the  old  friends  were 
glad  to  renew  their  friendship  and  talk 
over  past  times,  when  they  used  to  roam 
together  over  the  woods  aud  plains  of 
Eisenach.  The  Baron  was  an  agreeable 
and  highly-educated  man.  His  time  had 
not  been  passed  in  idleness;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  disparity  in  their  years, 
Louise  seemed  to  talce  an  interest  in  his 
society,  and  to  delight  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  Baron  invariably  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  deference,  and  the  Count¬ 
ess  Hegel  was  glad  to  find  her  daughter 
interested  in  the  society  of  so  superior 
a  person ;  es])ecially  as  she  had  noticed 
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from  Louise’s  listless  manner  that  she 
missed  the  companionship  of  her  cousin, 
and  was  on  that  account  indisposed  to 
take  her  wonted  exercise.  Louise  was 
perhaps  flattered,  as  the  young  often  are, 
by  the  .attention  of  one  so  much  her  sen¬ 
ior;  and  when  the  Baron  begged  the 
Count  and  Cduntess  Hegel  to  p.ay  hiin 
a  visit,  Louise  caught  at  the  idea  with 
gladness. 

Her  mother  hating  observed  the  Bar¬ 
on’s  devoted  attention  to  Louise,  spoke 
to  her  on  the  subject ;  but  all  her  re¬ 
marks  w'ere  received  with  raillery  and 
incredulity,  for  Louise  either  could  not 
or  would  not  believe  that  the  Baron 
could  think  of  her  otherwise  than  as  a 
child. 

The  report  of  an  intended  visit  from 
Alfred  Reiner,  brought  matters  to  a  more 
speedy  termination  than  could  have  been 
expected.  The  Baron  viewed  Alfred 
Reiner’s  return  with  some  alarm,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  Louise,  with 
whom  he  pleaded  earnestly  that  she 
would  consent  to  be  his  wife,  after  he 
h.ad  clearly  ascertained  from  her  that 
she  had  not  bestowed  her  afFectioii  upon 
her  young  cousin.  Louise  did  not  give 
a  decided  answer,  and  begged  for  some 
delay,  on  the  plea  that  she  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  being  separated  from  her 
parents.  But  after  a  time,  as  Louise 
saw  the  satisfaction  with  which  they 
viewed  the  possibility  of  her  union  with 
the  Baron,  she  yielded,  and  rejoiced  that 
it  was  in  her  power  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  those  she  loved  so  fondly. 

As  soon  as  Count  Alfred  Reiner  ar¬ 
rived,  the  new'S  of  Louise’s  projected 
marriage  was  broken  to  him  by  Count 
Hegel.  He  was  incredulous, — would  not 
believe  that  Louise  had  not  been  unduly 
biassed ;  but  at  her  father’s  rc<iuest,  he 
never  said  a  word  that  could  tend  to  al¬ 
ter  her  resolution,  and  merely  spoke  of 
it  with  the  interest  he  must  naturally 
feel  in  the  welfare  of  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  up ;  and  when  it 
became  certain  that  it  was  her  own  wish 
to  marry  Baron  Steinhuber,  he  never 
made  any  further  allusion  to  the  subject, 
and  left,  Eisenach  after  a  sojourn  of  only 
a  few  days. 

Louise  remonstrated  with  him  for  leav¬ 
ing  them  so  abruptly,  but  he  only  re¬ 
plied  that  they  should  meet  before  long 
m  Vienna. 


“  Oh  no,”  she  replied  ;  “  I  never  moan 
to  leave  Eisenach.”  Alfred  smiled  in¬ 
credulously,  and  persisted  in  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  before  two  years  had  expired 
they  would  meet  in  Vienna. 

After  a  few  weeks,  Louise  became  the 
wife  of  Baron  Steinhuber.  Her  mother 
watched  her  carefully  and  anxiously,  and 
saw  that  she  was  perfectly  contented 
with  her  lot.  Her  new  domain,  her  de¬ 
pendants,  her  garden,  the  various  im¬ 
provements  which  the  Baron  was  con¬ 
tinually  making,  and  about  which  he  al¬ 
ways  consulted  her,  were  a  source  of 
never-failing  interest.  Besides  which, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  visit  to 
Eisenach,  especially  as  her  mother’s 
health  became  an  ever-increasing  anx¬ 
iety,  as  it  was  plainly  perceptible  that 
the  Countess  Hegel  w'ould  never  see  an¬ 
other  summer.  At  length,  after  much 
suflTering,  she  gradually  sank,  and  when 
all  was  over,  the  violence  of  Louise’s 
grief  was  so  intense  and  overpowering 
that  it  alarmed  both  her  father  and  her 
husband.  When  this  subsided,  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  de.«pondency  and  gloom 
from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  rouse 
her.  She  had  lost  the  great  occupation 
of  her  life, — the  brightness  had  sudden¬ 
ly  drop])ed  out  of  it,  and  change  of  scene 
was  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  In  spite  of  Louise’s  remonstrance, 
the  early  spring  found  them  installed  in 
a  splendid  house  in  Vienna.  Count  He¬ 
gel  was  ordered  to  some  baths  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  Eisenach  was  deserted. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  change  of 
scene,  society,  and  amusement,  produced 
their  natural  effect  upon  Louise.  She 
was  admired,  courted,  and  popular.  Her 
cousin,  Alfred  Reiner,  was  a  continual 
visitor  at  the  house,  and  became  Louise’s 
constant  companion  in  the  gay  world,  as 
the  Baron  disliked  society.  Two  years 
thus  passed  away,  with  occasional  short 
visits  to  the  country ;  for  since  his  w  ife’s 
death.  Count  Iliigel  never  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  live  at  Eisenach.  After 
a  lingering  illness  of  some  weeks.  Count 
Hegel  died  at  his  daughter’s  house  in 
Vienna,  where  Louise  had  persuaded  him 
to  come  for  medical  advice.  Deeply  at¬ 
tached  as  she  was  to  her  father,  his  death 
did  not  affect  her  in  the  same  way  that 
her  mother’s  had  done  ;  nor  did  it  cause 
the  same  blank  in  her  life,  as  circum- 
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stances  had  separated  them  so  mncli  of 
late.  By  his  death,  she  became  the  sole 
inheritrix  of  the  broad  lands  of  Eisen¬ 
ach, — a  splendid  dowry ;  but  much  ns 
she  loved  it,  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  live  there.  Chanijed  and  deso¬ 
late  as  it  must  appear  to  her  now,  her 
husband,  too,  began  to  show  signs  of 
age,  and  disliked  the  trouble  of  moving 
about.  This,  combined  with  a  growing 
taste  for  the  stir  and  amusement  of  a 
town  life,  kept  them  mostly  in  Vienna. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  cloud 
that  ever  darkened  Louise’s  married  life 
appeared.  Small,  in  truth,  at  first,  it 
slowly  and'steadily  increased.  This  was 
the  change  that  she  perceived  in  her 
husband’s  manner  toward  her.  He  was 
still  kind,  still  considerate ;  but  he  seem¬ 
ed  constantly  dissatisfied,  and  would  sink 
into  long  fits  of  abstraction  and  melan- 
cholv,  and  avoid  her  society  as  much  as 
possible.  At  first  Louise  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  her  husband’s  heart  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  changed  toward  her,  and  im¬ 
agined  herself  fanciful ;  but,  by  degrees, 
she  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
her  suspicions. 

Deeply  concerned,  as  she  was  sin- 
cercdy  attached  to  him,  she  consulted 
Alfr^  about  it,  for  whom  the  Baron 
had  of  late  conceived  a  great  liking. 
Her  cousin  assured  her  that  he  had  not 
detected  any  change  in  their  outward 
relations,  but  advised  her  to  speak  to 
her  husband,  and  ask  if  she  had  in  any 
way  annoyed  him. 

A  trifiing  incident  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  One  evening  she  came  down 
dressed  for  a  ball  which  was  to  be  given 
in  honor  of  some  royal  personage. 

“  So  you  are  going  out  again  ?  ”  the 
Baron  said,  harshly. 

Louise  was  naturally  timid ;  any  cold¬ 
ness  chilled  and  depressed  her.  “  There 

is  a  ball  at  Madame  de  C - ’s ;  but  I 

have  no  wish  to  go  if  you  had  rather  I 
did  not.  In  fact,  I  should  prefer  to 
stay  at  home  with  you,  if  you  will  let 
me.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  he  replied  quickly  ; 
“  old  age  is  intended  to  be  lonely.  I  do 
not  complain,”  and  he  resumed  his  book, 
and  did  not  look  up  again. 

Louise  appeared  grieved,  and  stood 
undecided  for  a  few  minutes ;  then,  re¬ 
turning  to  her  room,  she  took  off  her 
jewels  and  ball  dress,  and  glided  gently 
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back  into  her  accustomed  place.  The 
Baron  did  not  appear  to  see  her,  and 
she  occupied  herself  with  her  embroid¬ 
ery.  At  last  he  dosed  his  book,  and, 
rising  from  his  seat,  said ;  “  Louise,  why 
have  you  done  this  ?  Am  I  a  tyrant  ? 
God  knows  my  one  wish  has  been  that 
you  should  be  happy.” 

“  And  I  have  been  quite  happy,”  she 
answered,  as  tears  streamed  down  her 
face.  “My  sorrow  only  arises  from 
thinking  that,  in  some  way  to  me  un¬ 
known,  I  displease  y^ou.  If  you  would 
only  tell  mo  what  it  is,  it  should  never 
happen  again.” 

“  I  dare  say  not,”  he  rejoined,  bitterly. 
“  Slaves  obey  their  masters.  If  the 
affection  I  once  hoped  for  subsisted 
between  us,  you  would  not  make  my 
life  miserable  without  know'ing  the 
cause.” 

“  Rudolph,”  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet,  “  what  can  you  mean  ; 
I  implore  you, — I  beseech  you  to  tell 
me.  Some  one  has  poisoned  your  mind 
ag.ainst  me.  Oh !  if  it  had  but  pleased 
God  to  give  us  a  child,  you  would  then 
have  .been  content.” 

“  It  is  not  that,  Louise,”  he  said, 
relenting  as  he  saw  her  evident  grief ; 
“  that,  as  you  sav,  is  as  God  wills.  He 
w’ould  give  us  children  if  it  were  for 
our  good.  I  do  not  complain.  I  am 
far  happier  than  I  have  any  right  to 
expect.’’ 

Here  their  conversation  w'as  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  hasty  entrance  of  Alfred 
Reiner,  who  had  expected  to  meet 
Louise  at  the  ball ;  and  as  no  one  could 
give  him  any  tidings  of  her,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  (himself  beset  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  possible  cause  of  her 
absence  from  such  an  unusually  brilliant 
^-te^  he  had  come  to  inquire  if  she  were 
ill,  or  anything  unwonted  the  matter. 
Louise  felt  very  much  annoyed  at  this 
intrusive  visit,  but  determined  to  seek  a 
further  explanation  as  soon  as  possible. 
Alfred,  surprised  at  his  cousin’s  evident 
agitation,  but  with  too  much  tact  to 
api>ear  to  see  it,  retreated  as  quickly  as 
he  could,  wondering  greatly  at  what 
could  be  the  real  reason  of  Louise’s 
absence  from  the  ball.  Tim  next  day, 
before  she  had  had  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  her  husband  alone,  he  sent  for  her  to 
come  to  him,  and  then  B.aid  : 

“  Louise,  I  have  been  reflecting  upon 
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our  conversation  yesterday,  and  I  am 
willing  to  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your 
conduct  that  so  annoys  me.  Probably 
you  will  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness; 
but  if  you  do,  m  consideration  of  the 
kindness  I  have  always  shown  you,  I 
nuKst  beg  of  you  to  humor  it.” 

Louise  assured  him  that  she  would  do 
all  in  her  power  to  please  him,  and 
only  regretted  that  he  had  not  told  l»er 
sooner. 

“  I  was  unwilling  to  spoil  any  of  your 
enjoyments.  Now  that  I  feel  my  health 
giving  way,  I  fear  I  must  do  so.  It  is 
of  your  late  hours  that  I  complain  ;  it  is 
this  that  makes  me  miserable.  Night 
.after  night  I  lie  aw'ake,  knowing  that 
you  are  out,  till  broken  rest  has  become 
BO  much  my  habit  that  1  seldom  close 
my  eyes  till  daylight.  My  doctors  tell 
me  if  this  continues  it  will  be  my 
death.” 

Louise  listenetl  in  breathless  amaze¬ 
ment.  “  Does  my  coming  home  disturb 
you  ?  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  I  lancied 
you  could  not  hear  me.” 

“  Perhaps  not ;  but  that  makes  no 
difference,”  he  said,  impatiently.  “I 
wish  you  to-make  me  a  promise.” 

“  Certainly,  if  possible ;  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  quite  possible, — quite  easy  ;  it 
is  this :  always  to  be  in  the  house  by 
twelve  o’clock.”  He  paused,  and  look¬ 
ed  earnestly  at  his  wife,  who  remained 
silent.  “  And  further,”  he  continued  in 
a  loud,  excited  voice,  and  with  a  sudden 
steiTiess  of  manner  for  which  she  was 
totally  unprepared  ;  “  as  your  husband, 
I  command  it ;  and  if  you  ever  fail  in 
your  obedience,  if  it  be  but  once,  and 
the  time  exceeded  ever  so  short,  the 
doors  of  this  hou-^^e  will  be  closed 
against  you  forever, — forever !  ”  he  re¬ 
peated,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

Palo  with  dismay,  astonished  and 
alarmed,  I^ouise  promi.>«ed  obedience. 
The  Baron  instantly  resumed  his  usual 
manner,  saying : 

“Now,  then,  Louise,  wo  understand 
each  other  once  for  all.  This  subject 
need  never  be  again  referred  to.” 

But  her  husband’s  unexpected  harsh¬ 
ness,  and  the  strange  commsiud  he  had 
impressed  upon  her,  had  caused  a  sudden 
shock  to  her  nerves  from  which  she 
could  not  rally.  She  grew  pale  and 
dispirited,  and  longed  for  the  quiet  of  a 
country  life ;  so  they  removed  to  Eise¬ 


nach,  which  had  remained  uninhabited 
since  it  came  into  her  possession.  There 
were  great  rejoicings  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  when  it  was  known  that  Louise 
was  coming  to  reside  there ;  and  in  the 
waim  welcome  she  received,  and  the 
interest  and  the  occupation  of  her  old 
home,  she  soon  regained  her  usual 
spirits.  The  Baron,  too,  seemed  quite 
as  much  attached  to  her  as  of  old. 
Alfred  had  accompanied  them,  and  they 
were  glad  of  his  advice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  property  which  he  had  known 
from  a  child.  But  his  visit  could  not  bo 
prolonged  many  w’eeks,  and  after  his 
departure  some  of  Louise’s  former 
depression  seemed  creeping  over  her. 
Her  husband  perceived  it  at  once,  and 
watched  her  anxiously  as  she  sat  at  the 
window,  pale  and  listless,  gazing  over 
the  well-known  scenes  in  which  she  had 
passed  her  happy  childhood,  that  seemed 
now  so  long  ago.  Louise  felt  very  old 
that  day.  As  those  and  similar  thoughts 
j)assed  through  her  mind,  she  started  as 
the  Baron  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  8.aid,  “We  will  go  back 
to  Vienna,  Louise.  Eisenach  has  no 
charms  for  you  now.” 

“  Indeed  it  has ;  I  love  no  place  so 
well ;  but  as  one  grows  older,  sad 
thoughts  come  more  naturally  into  one’s 
mind.” 

“  It  is  quite  true,”  he  said,  kindly ; 
“  and  you  miss  j'our  cousin.  I  wonder 
how  it  w’as,  Louise,  that,  brought  up  as 
you  were  with  such  a  handsome  youth, 
he  did  not  w'in  your  heart  away  from 
all  other  suitors.” 

“  Why  w'ill  you  recur  to  this  ?  ”  she 
replied,  impatiently.  “  I  have  tobl  you 
before,  that,  except  as  a  cousin,  Alfred 
never  could  be  anything  to  me.  Of 
course  I  miss  him,  but  that  does  not 
make  me  wdsh  to  leave  the  country.  I 
care  very  little  where  I  live,”  she  added, 
as  a  recollection  of  all  she  had  suffered, 
and  the  strange  promise  that  had  been 
extorted  from  her  before  she  left  Vienna, 
came  vividly  before  her.  Her  timW 
nature  required  all  that  was  genial  in 
order  to  thrive ;  she  could  not  bear  up 
against  unkindness.  The  seeds  of  mis¬ 
understanding  had  been  sown  between 
the  Baron  and  herself,  and  she  had  not 
moral  courage  resolutely  to  root  them 
up.  So  they  grew  till  there  w'as  a  very 
definite,  if  an  imexpressed,  feeling  in 
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Louise’s  heart  that  she  ■was  happier  in 
any  other  society  than  that  of  her 
husband.  Tiiis  naturally  had  its  effect 
upon  both,  and  resulted  in  a  speedy 
return  to  Vienna.  Titough  the  promise 
Ixmise  had  given  was  never  spoken  of, 
she  had  never  for  a  moment  forgotten 
it ;  and  it  weighed  so  much  upon  her 
mind,  that  at  first  she  refused  all  even¬ 
ing  engagements.  After  a  time  she 
found  herself  obliged  both  to  give  and 
accept  dinner  parties,  but  her  dissipation 
was  restricted  to  these,  and  all  balls 
were  resolutely  declined.  Young,  love¬ 
ly,  and  popular,  this  gave  great  dissatis¬ 
faction,  and  Alfred  was  constantly  bring¬ 
ing  complaints  from  the  houses  she  used 
most  to  frequent. 

“  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  this,”  she 
would  say  ;  you  know  why  it  is  ;  but 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  w'hole  world 
to  know  the  bondage  I  live  in.” 

Her  sweet  temper  was  gradually  be¬ 
coming  soured,  and  she  chafed  against 
what  she  considered  such  an  unreason¬ 
able  rule  being  imposed  upon  her.  She 
obeyed  it,  however,  scrupulously,  in 
spite  of  the  irritation  and  bitterness 
that  often  rankled  in  her  heart.  During 
Louise’s  absence  from  Vienna,  a  new 
singer  had  api)eared  before  the  public, 
and  the  whole  world  was  full  of  the 
beauty  of  her  singing  and  acting,  and 
an  opera  had  been  written  expressly  for 
her,  which  had  become  quite  the  rage. 
Alfred  had  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  his 
cousin  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre. 
He  assured  her  that  it  was  alw.ays  over 
early,  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  would 
bring  her  homo  whenever  she  chose. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  so 
it  was  real  deprivation  to  her  not  to  go 
with  him :  but,  partly  from  nervousness, 
partly  from  perverseness,  she  was  inexo¬ 
rable.  Her  sudden  seclusion  had  caused 
a  great  deal  of  wonder  among  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Some  thought  that  she  had 
become  a  devotee,  some  that  she  w.as 
only  capricious,  and  were  accordingly 
displeased. 

One  day,  after  dinner,  when  Count 
Reiner  was  leaving  the  house,  the  Haron 
called  him  back  to  look  over  some  papers 
which  had  been  sent  him  from  Ei.scnach 
relating  to  the  properly.  Alfred  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  asked  if  it  would  not  do  as 
well  in  the  morning. 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  said  the  Baron,  with 
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some  annoyance ;  “but  I  had  no  idea 
that  your  lime  was  so  occupied  that  it 
was  impossible  for  you  to  give  up  one 
evening.” 

“  It  is  only  this  evening  that  I  wish 
to  go.” 

“  Of  course,”  interrupted  Louise,  “  this 
is  the  evening  of  the  new  opera  which 
entrances  all  the  world.” 

“  I  wish  it  dll,”  he  rejoined  quickly  ; 
“  for  then  I  should  be  able  to  induce 
you  to  go  with  me.” 

“  Have  you  never  been  ?  ”  said  the 
Baron,  turning  to  Louise.  “  Why  not  ? 
'ITiere  is  time  yet.  If  you  can  get  a 
box,  Alfred,  she  shall  be  ready  to  go 
with  you  by  the  time  you  return.” 

“  N  o,  indeed,”  she  protested  ;  but 
Alfred  took  him  at  his  word,  and  was 
gone  before  she  could  stop  him. 

“  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you 
should  debar  yourself  from  these  pleas¬ 
ures,”  he  sjiid,  gravely.  “  It  is  my  wish 
you  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  ojKsra 
when  you  please ;  I  sh.all  therefore  take 
a  box  for  the  season.  If  you  do  not  use  it, 
I  shall  know  that  you  prefer  to  consider 
yourself  a  martyr,  and  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  your  husband  is  a  tyrant. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  for  you  to  have  this 
pleasure,  and  yet  to  act  in  conformity 
with  my  wishes.” 

Louise  was  afraid  to  disobey,  and  with 
tearful  eyes  went  to  prepare  herself  for 
the  opera.  As  soon  as  she  was  dressed, 
she  found  that  Alfred  was  waiting  for 
her  ;  that  he  had  procured  an  excellent 
box,  which  the  Baron  begged  him,  if 
possible,  to  engage  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  In  spite  of  the  sadness  that 
oppressed  her,  Louise’s  delight  at  the 
exquisite  mu.sic  was  extreme ;  it  seeme«l 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
returned  home  early,  and,  finding  the 
Baron  still  up,  thanked  him  for  the 
j»le.asure  she  had  enjoyed,  and  which  had 
far  surpassed  her  expectations. 

From  this  time  she  was  most  constant 
in  her  attendance  at  the  opera.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  only  pleasure  she  cared 
for.  Sometimes  she  was  al)le  to  per¬ 
suade  her  husband  to  go  with  her ;  but 
she  usually  went  alone,  and  Alfred 
always  joined  her  there.  She  was  so 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  cared 
so  little  in  comparison  for  conversation, 
that  she  never  gave  much  encourage¬ 
ment  to  any  one  to  come  into  her  box. 
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Occasionally  somo  of  Alfred’s  friends 
came  in  to  sneak  to  him,  but  she  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  them  ;  so 
that  one  evening,  when  somo  one  came 
and  beckoned  to  Alfred  to  come  out, 
she  scarcely  noticed  it. 

Soon  after,  he  returned,  and  said,  with 
a  very  perturbed  expression  of  counte- 
n.ance,  “  Louise,  I  have  had  a  consider¬ 
able  annoyance,  and  am  obliged  to  go 
and  see  some  one  in  the  town.  I  shall 
not  be  away  half  an  hour.  You  will 
not  mind  being  left  for  that  time  ?  ” 

Louise,  who  wji.s  absorbed  in  the 
music,  and  scarcely  took  in  his  meaning, 
did  not  object ;  but  half  an  hour  passed 
away,  and  still  she  was  living  in  her 
dream-world, — nearly  an  hour,  and  the 
opera  was  over,  and  Alfred  had  never 
appeared.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Sud¬ 
denly  startled  and  aroused,  Ivouiso  look¬ 
ed  at  her  watch.  It  was  half-past 
eleven.  Oh  !  how  should  she  get  home  ? 
Where  was  her  carriage?  She  left  the 
box  by  herself,  and,  regardless  of  the 
remarks  she  was  causing,  stooil  on  the 
steps  of  the  theatre  eagerly  asking  for 
it. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  seen  either 
her  servants  or  her  carriage.  At  last 
some  man  said  the  Count  Reiner  had 
been  seen  to  get  in  and  drive  away  more 
than  an  hour  ago.  Utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  she  stood  irresolute.  It  was 
much  too  far  for  her  to  walk,  even  if 
she  could  do  so  in  her  evening  dress. 
She  saw  no  one  that  she  knew,  and  the 
precious  minutes  were  passing  away. 
Suddenly  the  carriage  arove  up,  and 
Count  Reiner  alighted.  She  sprang  in 
without  speaking.  Alfred  followed  her. 

“  Oh,  what  have  you  done  ?  Tell  him 
to  drive  fiist, — ^fester !  How  could  yon 
take  the  c.arriage  ?  I  am  lost, — ruined  ! 
My  husband  will  never  forgive  me  1  ” 
and  her  voice  w'as  broken  by  hysterical 
sobs. 

Greatly  concerned,  Alfred  tried  to 
comfort  her. 

“  My  dear  Louise !  ”  he  said,  “  pray 
be  calm.  You  cannot  tell  how  deeply 
grieved  I  am  that  this  should  have  hap¬ 
pened.  I  found  your  carriage  there,  and 
used  it  to  prevent  your  being  kept  wait¬ 
ing.  There  was  some  unaccountable 
delay ;  the  man  drove  the  wrong  way. 
I  was  miBcr.able  when  I  found  it  was  so 
late  and  heard  the  clock  strike.” 


“  It  has  not  struck  !  ”  almost  shrieked 
Louise.  “  It  had  not  when  I  got  in ;  I 
listened  for  it.  It  is  impossible,  Alfred ! 
If  it  has,  I  will  not  go  home.” 

“  IIow  absurd !  ”  he  replied,  a  little 
contemptuously.  “Where  would  vou 
go  ?  Suppose  the  old  gentleman  is  a 
little  angry,  it  is  surely  nothing  of  such 
very  great  importance.  Ho  will  recover 
his  temper  to-morrow.  You  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  he  would  carry  out  such  a  threat  as 
that?” 

Here  the  carriage  stopjied  suddenly 
before  the  gate,  which  was  closed, 
Alfred  looked  extremely  annoyed. 

“  Here,  let  me  out ;  I  will  make  it 
right  in  no  time.”  Rut  all  he  succeeded 
in  doing  was  rousing  the  porter.  Ho 
w'ould  not  open  the  gates ;  he  said  he  did 
not  dare ;  that  his  orders  had  been  so 
strict  that  he  could  not. 

Appalled  at  the  delay,  I.iouise  hastily 
alighted.  The  man  bow’ed  respectfully, 
but  would  not  o{>en  the  gate. 

“Martin,  let  mo  in.  What  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  ” 

“  Madam,  I  dare  not.  My  orders  were 
never  to  allow  the  doors  to  be  oi)eiied 
for  any  one  after  midnight.” 

“  But  for  the  Baroness,”  said  Alfred. 
“You  must  open  them  for  her.  Of 
course  she  was  not  included  in  such  an 
order  as  that.” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  she  was  specially  includ¬ 
ed,”  replied  tho  man,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  But  it  is  preposterous — absurd  !  ” 
Bilid  Alfred,  angrily. 

“  May  l)e“8o,  sir,”  said  the  man,  dog¬ 
gedly  ;  “  but  I  can’t  help  it.” 

Afmost  frantic  with  the  delay,  Louise 
laid  her  hand  on  the  servant’s  arm,  and 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  Martin,  I 
have  been  a  kind  mistress  to  you ;  have 
I  not?  When  your  children  were  ill,  I 
nursed  them  myself.  I  have  often  as¬ 
sisted  both  you  and  your  wife.  I 
beseech  you, — I  implore  you  to  accede 
to  my  request.” 

Martin  said  that  madam  had  always 
been  most  kind,  and  that  he  was  most 
grateful,  but  that  he  should  lose  his 
place,  and  then  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  might  starve. 

“  Oh,  if  that  is  all,”  exclaimed  Louise, 
“  if  such  a  misfortune  happens  to  you,  I 
will  make  up  for  it ;  I  will  support  you ; 
you  shall  be  better  off  than  you  are  now. 
That  need  not  weigh  with  you  for  a 
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moment.  Count  Reiner  ia  iny  witness 
that  you  shall  be  no  loser.” 

The  man  hesitated,  touched  by  Louise’s 
grief  and  alarm. 

“  You  will, — Oh !  I  see  you  will,”  she 
cried.  “  I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to 


Slowly  and  reluctantly  he  unbarred 
the  doors.  Louise  flew  up  staire.  ITie 
saloons  were  empty.  Before  going  to 
her  room,  she  went  to  her  husband’s 
apartments,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
He  did  not  reply.  “How  weak  and 
foolish  I  am,”  she  thought,  “  to  make 
things  worse  than  they  are!  He  will 
be  still  more  angry  if  I  disturb  him. 
To-morrow,  I  dare  say,  ho  will  have 
forgotten  it.”  In  spite  of  her  endeavors 
to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind, 
she  could  not  succeed,  and  though  she 
soon  fell  asleep  from  the  fatigue  and  ex¬ 
haustion  her  violent  agitation  had  pro¬ 
duced,  her  short  and  fitful  slumbers 
were  constantly  broken,  and  she  started 
up  with  a  sense  of  impending  calamity 
u|>on  her.  The  morning  light  brought 
some  relief  to  her  mind.  All  the  alarm 
she  had  suffered  the  previous  night 
seemed  like  a  bad  dream,  and  she 
dressed  and  went  down  with  as  much 
hope  as  fear  fluttering  in  her  heart. 
Auer  all  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
Baron  might  not  know  of  her  disobedi¬ 
ence.  Martin  would  conceal  it,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  for  his  own  sake,  and  she  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  other  servants.  Besides, 
the  whole  thing  was  accidental.  She  had 
no  intention  of  being  late,  and  if  Alfred 
had  not  taken  the  carriage,  she  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  at  home  before  tw'elve 
o’clock  ;  therefore  the  fault  was  not 
hers, — ^he  would  explain,  and  no  one 
could  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  angry 
at  an  unintentional  fault.  Still  she 
waited  nervously  till  her  husbaud  came 
down.  He  was  often  late,  but  this  day 
was  later  than  ever. 

Breakfast  had  been  waiting  long, 
when  Louise  inquired  if  the  Baron  knew 
it  was  ready.  A  few  minutes  after,  his 
own  servant  came  in  to  say  that  he  had 
knocked  at  his  master’s  door,  w'hich  was 
locked,  and  could  not  get  any  reply,  and 
feared  that  he  might  be  ill,  and  he  asked 
for  the  Baroness’s  jpermission  to  force 
open  the  door.  With  some  hesitation 
Louise  granted  it,  and  waited  anxiously 


for  the  man’s  return,  but  no  one  came 
for  some  minutes.  Then  she  heard  a 
smothered  cry,  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
then  a  sudden  silence.  She  could  not 
bear  the  Bus])ense  auy  longer,  and 
rushed  up  stairs  ;  but  on  the  landing  her 
maid  met  her,  and  begged  her  to  go 
down  stairs  again, — Louis  was  coming 
to  8|>eak  to  her. 

Bewildered  and  dismayed  she  went 
down,  and  the  Baron’s  servant  followed 
her.  He  looked  pale  and  horror- 
stricken,  and  closed  the  door  without 
speaking. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Louise,  “for 
God’s  sake,  tell  me  1  ” 

“  It  is  my  master, — the  Baron  ; — how 
can  I  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  He  is  ill, — he  is  dead  !  I  must  know 
the  truth  !  Let  me  go  to  him  !  Why 
am  I  kept  away  ?  ” 

“  Ma<lainc  must  hear  me,”  said  Louis, 
resolutely  opposing  her  leaving  the 
room.  “It  is  but  too  true, — he  is  no 
more ;  but  it  is  not  only  that,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  that  he  Inis  been 
murdered.” 

Louise  gazed  upon  him  with  eyes  that 
were  dilate<l  with  horror,  but  no  sound 
came  from  her  lips. 

“  It  is  but  too  true,  madam, — we 
have  sent  for  a  doctor,  but  life  has  been 
long  extinct.  We  have  locked  up  the 
room,  for  it  is  no  fit  place  for  you.’^ 

“  Count  Reiner  —  Alfred —  ”  Louise 
faintly  articulated,  as  she  fell  down  in  a 
deep  swoon. 

All  the  servants  were  attached  to 
their  kind  and  gentle  mistress.  Ijouis 
raised  her  up,  and  laid  her  down  ten¬ 
derly  on  a  couch,  and  summoning  her 
maid,  left  her  to  inform  Count  Reiner 
of  the  terrible  event  that  had  occurred. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  arrived, 
bringing  a  commissary  of  police  with 
him.  The  doctor  said  that  the  Baron 
must  have  l>een  dead  many  hours,  and 
that  though  there  was  no  trace  of  any 
weapon  by  which  the  dreadful  deed  had 
been  committed,  it  was  impossible  from 
the  nature  of  his  wounds  that  he  could 
have  inflicted  them  on  himself.  It  must 
have  been  done  in  the  night,  and  the 
murderer  must  have  carried  off  with  him 
everything  that  could  bear  evidence  of 
his  guilt. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  trouble 
taken  by  Count  Reiner  to  investigate 
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the  mystery,  and  bring  the  murderer  to 
light.  Every  servant  was  subjected  to 
the  strictest  examination.  Every  win¬ 
dow  and  door, — even  the  chitnneys, — 
by  w'hich  any  one  could  have  entered  or 
escaped,  were  closely  searched  ;  but  all 
in  vain.  Not  a  trace,  not  a  clew  was 
discovered.  Louise  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  almost  stupefaction.  She  seemed 
tot.'illy  stunned  by  the  horror  of  this 
aw'ful  event ;  and  the  idea  that  her  last 
act  had  l)een  one  that  was  displeasing  to 
him,  fastened  itself  on  her  imagination, 
and  she  brooded  over  it  night  and  day. 

After  the  funeral,  Alfred  begged  her 
to  return  to  Eisen.aeh;  but  she  could 
not  bear  to  go  there  alone.  He  was 
still  so  much  occupied  in  endeavoring 
to  pierce  through  the  mystery  that 
hung  over  the  Baron’s  death,  that  he 
could  not  accompany  her ;  but  he  wrote 
to  an  aunt  of  his,  W'ho  lived  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  begging  her  to  come  to  Vienna, 
to  take  charge  of  his  cousin,  and  to  re¬ 
move  her  to  the  country.  She  was  a 
kind  old  lady,  ready  for  any  w'ork  of 
mercy,  and  made  no  objection.  The 
presence  of  a  stranger  roused  Louise  a 
little,  and  in  a  few  days  they  left 
Vienna,  Count  Kciner  promising  to 
join  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Louise  had  been  so  much  beloved  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  all  her  old  friends 
gathered  round  her ;  but  she  refielled 
their  advances,  and  lived  in  the  strictest 
seclusion,  generally  wrapped  up  in 
gloomy  thought.  Madame  Schriider, 
the  old  lady  who  had  accompanieil 
her  to  Eisenach,  after  trying  ineffect¬ 
ually  to  rouse  her,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  her  to  herself,  and  when  Count 
Keiner  came,  assured  him  that  it  w'as 
impossible  to  distract  her  in  any  way, 
and  that  she  believed  her  presence  use¬ 
less.  But  he  begged  her  to  remain 
longer  with  Louise,  believing  that  time 
alone  could  restore  her  peace  of  mind. 
By  slow  degrees  he  contrived  to  interest 
her  in  the  management  of  her  property, 
and  she  was  always  ready  with  sym¬ 
pathy  for  sorrow  and  suffering  when 
brought  before  her.  iMadarae  Schrtlder 
thought  the  life  at  Eisenach  very  dull, 
and  would  sometimes  suggest  a  return 
to  Vienna;  but  Louise’s  evident  horror 
at  the  very  idea  of  it  silenced  her. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed  in  this  mo¬ 
notonous  manner,  the  only  change  be- 
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ing  Alfred’s  visits,  which  became  more 
and  more  frequent  ns  he  saw  that  Louise 
looked  forward  to  his  coming,  and  ap¬ 
parently  dreaded  his  departure.  He  was 
extremely  popular  in  society, — accom¬ 
plished,  educated,  and  agreeable ;  but 
nowhere  did  he  exercise  his  jiowers  of 
fascination  so  much  as  at  Eisenach, 
though  he  had  only  two  women  to 
amuse, — one  old  and  commonplace,  the 
other  too  spiritless  and  dejected  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  outer  world. 

He  was  of  great  use  to  Louise  in  man¬ 
aging  her  affairs,  which,  in  truth,  she 
left  mostly  in  his  hands.  He  was  a 
good  man  of  business,  and  she  beard 
no  complaints  of  his  administration. 
He  had  given  up  the  army  for  some 
months,  and  had  been  living  mostly  at 
Eisenach,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  became 
moody  and  dejected,  and  sometimes 
went  away  for  d^s  together  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason.  Louise  spoke  anxiously 
to  his  aunt,  and  inquired  if  she  knew 
the  cause  of  his  depression;  but  she  only- 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  asked  how 
it  could  be  otherwise.  Feeling,  as  she 
did,  really  grateful  to  her  cousin  for 
his  untiring  and  unwearying  exertions  in 
her  behalf,  she  endeavored,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  to  combat  his  in¬ 
creasing  melancholy,  and  was  sitting 
alone  one  morning,  wondering  what 
could  have  brought  about  such  a  change, 
when  Alfred  suddenly  entered  the  room, 
looking  more  careworn  than  ever,  and 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

She  tvas  sitting  at  the  window,  and 
the  bright  sunlight  of  a  June  day  was 
streaming  into  the  room,  lighting  up  the 
old  oak  carving,  and  resting  as  if  it  were 
a  glory,  on  the  young,  fair  head.  There 
was  a  sound  of  bees,  a  scent  of  flowers, 
the  song  of  countless  birds,  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  in  the  soft  wind  ;  all  nature 
seemed  revelling  in  the  glory  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  day.  Louise  felt  almost  light¬ 
hearted  as  she  drank  in  the  delicious 
sights  and  sounds. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  Alfred. 
It  is  such  a  beautiful  day,  it  will  do  for 
our  excursion  to —  ” 

“I  think  not,”  he  replied  gloomily. 
“  I  must  go  on  a  very  different  expedi¬ 
tion.” 

“  Where  ?  What  can  you  mean  ’? 
Alfred,  you  are  ill  or  unhappy,  and  why 
don’t  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  ” 
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He  did  not  reply,  arid  seemed  over¬ 
come  with  emotion. 

“  If  I  thought  you  cared,  Louise,  I 
would  tell  you.” 

“  Not  care !  O  Alfred,  whom  have  I 
on  earth  to  care  for  but  you  ?  ” 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  seemed 
struggling  for  mastery  over  himself. 

“  Louise,  this  letter  contains  the  offer 
of  an  appointment, — a  lucrative  appoint¬ 
ment  in  India.  Am  I  to  accept  it  ?  ” 

“Go  to  India!”  she  exclaimed,  in 
dismay.  “  No,  certainly  no.  \Vhy 
should  you  ?  Surely,  I  have  enough  for 
any  wants  you  may  have.  Yon  know  I 
would  gladly  give  you  anything  you 
require.” 

Alfred  took  her  hand. 

“  Louise,  you  can’t  expect  me  to  live 
much  longer  in  this  manner.  I  have 
done  all  I  can  to  cheer  you,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  you  from  any  burdens  your  position 
might  entail  upon  you,  but  mortal  man 
can  do  no  more.  To  live  with  you,  day 
after  day^  and  be  no  more  than  I  am  to 
you  now,  is  torture.  I  love  you  madly, 
passionately*,— you  must  know  that  I 

•  do, — and  thstefore  I  say  that  you  are 
cruel  when  yitt  say  you  can  give  me  all 
I  require.  'Give  me  this  hand, — give 
me  yourself^'  and  I  will  gladly  live  and 
die  at  EiSCnach  !  ” 

Startled  and  surprised,  Louise  hid 
her  face  and  remained  silent.  Alfred 
•bad  ‘lUways  been  so  essentuvl  to  her  that 
life«Vithout  him  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
template;  and  yet  this  was  so  new,  so 
1  sudden!  But  she  felt  existence  without 
him  was  impossible ;  he  must  not  leave 
her, — that,  at  least,  was  certain. 

Well,  Louise,”  he  said  bitterly,  “  am 
I  not  even  to  have  a  reply  ?  I  am  ready 
to  free  yon  from  any  annoyance  my  pres¬ 
ence  may  be ;  only  speak  the  word.” 

“  Alfred,  you  are  cruel !  ”  she  ex- 

•  claimed,  bursting  into  te-ars.  “  You 
know  I  cannot  live  without  you !  ” 

“  Then  you  will  be  mine, — mine  now 
and  forever!  There  has  never  been  a 
time  that  I  did  not  love  you  beyond  all 

•  earthly  things.  Be  mine  at  once,  my 
Louise !  I  shall  only  feel  happy  when  I 
know  that  nothing  on  earth  can  ever 
separate  us.” 

Louise  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“  You  mjiy  think  ipe  unreasonable, 
perhajM,  but  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
something  will  yet  part  us  unless  you 


will  consent  to  marry  me  at  once.  No 
one  need  be  told  of  our  intentions.  My 
aunt  is  going  away  next  week, — we  can 
be  married  here  privately,  for  I  cannot 
bear  to  leave  you  till  I  have  the  right  to 
claim  you  as  my  own.” 

“  It  shall  be  as  you  please,”  murmured 
Louise,  to  w’hom  escape  from  publicity 
of  any  kind  was  a  relief.  She  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  sudden  feeling  of  relief  this 
gave  her, — as  if  the  burden  of  existence 
had  p.as8ed  on  to  some  one  else,  and  she 
could  once  more  enjoy  life. 

Alfred  sat  down  by  her,  and  in  the 
summer  sunshine  they  rejoiced  in  their 
love,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  a  bright 
future.  Ho  told  her  that  he  was  going 
to  ask  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  couhl 
trust,  to  marry  them,  and  that  they 
would  visit  It.^y,  and  tra,vel  for  some 
months,  and  the  marriage  need  not  be 
declared  till  their  return. 

All  took  place  as  Count  Reiner  wished, 
and  Louise  was  hapj)ier  eveiy  day.  No¬ 
thing  could  exceed  nis  devotion  to  her. 
Every  one  approved  of  the  marriage, 
and  though  Alfred’s  extreme  popularity 
prevented  their  leading  as  secluded  a 
life  as  Louise  would  have  preferred,  still 
she  had  nothing  to  complain  of 

Four  beautiful  children  blessed  their 
union.  Their  life  w.as  divided  between 
Eisen.ich  and  Vienna,  for  the  place  that 
had  belonged  to  her  former  husband 
was  left  uninhabited,  and  Louise’s  life, 
after  so  many  vicissitudes,  seemed  to  be 
one  long  summer  day.  But  this  pros¬ 
perity  was  not  destined  to  last ;  it  was 
broken  up  by  a  calamity  so  appalling 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one, 
and  that  one  a  weak  and  delicate  wom¬ 
an,  not  being  crushed  to  the  earth  by 
so  fearful  and  unexpected  a  shock ;  and 
this  was  the  sudden  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  her  husband.  They 
were  living  in  Vienna,  and  had  been  to 
an  evening  party.  Louise  was  getting 
into  her  carriage,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  on  Count  Reiner’s  shoulder,  and  a 
few  words  w'ere  whispered  in  his  ear. 
He  turned  deadly  pale  and  said  to  the 
servant,  “  Beg  the  Countess  to  return 
without  me,  as  1  am  detained.” 

Louise  thought  but  little  of  it.  She 
went  home  and  retired  to  rest,  and  ns 
her  husband  did  not  return,  she  imagined 
that  he  had  come  in  so  late  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  disturb  her ;  but  when  she 
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found  next  morning  that  he  had  been 
absent  all  night,  her  dismay  and  alarm 
could  not  be  exceeded.  No  one  had 
seen  him, — no  one  knew  anything  of 
him.  She  sent  to  Eisenach,  but  he  was 
not  there.  It  was  as  if  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

liy  and  by  the  mystery  was  unravelled. 
A  few  days  before,  a  respectable-looking 
man,  apparently  in  bad  health,  had  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  begged 
for  an  audience  with  the  Emperor.  He 
refused  to  declare  his  errand  to  any  one 
else,  and  as  the  Emperor  is  accessible, 
when  there  is  occasion,  to  the  very 
meanest  of  his  subjects,  his  request  was 
granted. 

Admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  the 
man  bowed  humbly,  and  said,  “  Sire, 
on  see  before  you  a  dying  man.  It  has 
een  announced  to  me  this  day  that  the 
disease  from  w'hich  I  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  some  time  has  suddenly  assiuned 
a  most  deadly  and  malignant  form.  No 
human  aid  can  avail  me,  and  the  end 
cannot  be  far  off.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  as  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
make  the  best  preparation  I  can  for  a 
death  which  is  fast  approaching,  I  think 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  reveal  a  most 
dire  and  dreadful  secret.  Your  Majesty 
is  acquainted  with  Count  Reiner  ?  ” 

The  Emperor  replied  that  he  knew 
him  well,  and  was  not  likely  to  believe 
anything  to  his  discredit. 

“  Rut  there  is  nothing  too  bad  for  your 
Majesty  to  believe,”  said  the  man,  in  an 
excited  tone.  “There  is  no  such  cold- 
hearted  villain  in  your  dominions.  Does 
your  ilajesty  remember  the  murder  of 
Raron  Steinhuber  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  was  Count  Reiner’s  greatest 
friend.” 

“  He  believed  himself  to  be  so  ;  but 
Count  Reiner  was  his  murderer.  I  saw 
him  do  it,  and  I  even  assisted  at  the 
dreadful  deed.  Your  Majesty  does  not 
believe  me  ;  but  is  it  likely  that  a  dying 
man  should  come  before  you  to  increase 
the  load  of  a  guilty  life  by  lying  and 
perjury  ?  I  swear  it  is  all  true  :  I  can 
prove  it.  And  there  is  yet  more  dark 
villany  to  disclose.  The  young  and  love¬ 
ly  Raroness  Steinhuber,  his  cousin, whom 
he  persuaded  to  be  his  wife,  was  never 
married  to  him.  I  enacted  the  part  of 
a  clergyman,  so  she  is  not  his  wife.” 

Greatly  shocked  and  astonisheel,  the 


Emperor  merely  said  the  matter  should 
be  inquired  into.  Within  a  week  the 
man  was  a  corpse,  but  during  that  time 
his  statements  nad  been  strictly  inquired 
into  and  verified. 

With  the  same  dread  secrecy  with 
which  Count  Reiner  had  committed  his 
awful  crime  was  his  punishment  inflicted 
on  him.  Those  few  whispered  words, 
the  well-known  official  who  had  stopped 

him  at  Prince  C - ’s  palace,  showed  him 

at  once  that  neither  resistance  nor  de¬ 
nial  could  be  of  any  avail.  There  was 
but  one  person  who  could  have  betrayed 
him ;  and  that  was  Martin,  the  Raron’s 
porter.  Through  his  assistance  the  mur¬ 
der  was  committed ;  by  his  connivance 
did  Count  Reiner  contrive  his  stealthy 
and  secret  visit  to  his  friend’s  sleefung- 
room.  It  was  he  who  both  advised  the 
pretended  marriage,  and  enacted  the 
part  of  a  clergyman  on  the  occasion. 

Count  Reiner  himself  had  worked 
upon  the  old  man’s  iealous  temper,  and 
raised  suspicions  in  tiis  mind  against  his 
pure  and  gentle  wife ;  and  the  strange 
command  he  had  given  her  was  at  Al¬ 
fred’s  suggestion,  as  the  only  certain 
means  of  insuring  sufficient  uninter¬ 
rupted  time  to  commit  the  dreadful 
crime. 

Refore  many  hours  elapsed  the  ter¬ 
rible  story  began  to  be  whispered 
throughout  Vienna.  It  found  its  way 
into  every  circle,  with  all  the  horrible  de^ 
tails  dwelt  upon  and  enlarged.  Through¬ 
out  society  there  was  but  one  feeling, — 
horror  at  the  cold-blooded  murderer, 
and  entire  comjiassion  for  his  lovely  and 
guiltless  wife.  The  sympathies  of  all 
were  firmly  enlisted  on  her  behalf,  who 
had  been  doubly  the  victim  of  his  heart¬ 
less  cruelty.  The  Emperor  showed  great 
consideration  for  her,  and  took  every 
pains  to  secure  that  the  terrible  an¬ 
nouncement  should  be  made  to  her  in 
the  least  painful  manner,  and  before  any 
idle  rumors  could  have  brought  it  to 
her  ears. 

While  the  awful  tidings  were  being 
gradually  broken  to  Louise,  secretly  an<j 
silently  was  Count  Reiner  being  carried 
off  to  his  doom.  As  soon  as  he  w’as  ar¬ 
rested  at - ,  he  was  hurried  into  a  car¬ 

riage.  None  replied  to  his  oflen-re- 
|)eated  question  as  to  where  he  was 
being  carried,  and  all  through  that  long 
and  weary  night  he  was  left  a  prey  to 
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remorse,  and  the  reflections  of  his  guilty 
conscience.  The  early  (lawn  found  him 
swiftly  passing  throu^  the  dark  alleys 
by  the  side  of  the  Danube,  only  to 
emerge  from  them  when  he  alighted  at 
the  gloomy  fortress  of  Spielberg.  lie 
knew  the  dread  unfailing  justice  of  the 
law,  and  from  that  hour  all  hope  forsook 
the  unhappy  man. 

The  effect  of  the  awful  intelligence 
upon  Louise  was  rather  different  than 
had  been  expected.  Instead  of  being 
utterly  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by 
such  a  fearful  blow,  her  whole  mind, 
true  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  clung  to 
the  hope  of  yet  doing  the  only  justice 
she  could  to  her  chil<lren,  by  insisting 
upon  a  legal  marriage,  and  securing  her 
fair  name.  With  triis  single  object  in 
view,  she  sought  an  audience  ()f  the 
Emperor,  and  besought  him  to  grant 
her  this  boon.  Pale  and  weeping,  she 
.  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  demanded 
access  to  the  prison,  and  an  interview 
with  him  whom  she  had  so  long  loved 
and  considered  as  her  husband. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great 
that  she  could  not  realize  the  whole 
tremendous  tragedy.  The  deceit  prac¬ 
tised  upon  herself  and  her  children  en¬ 
grossed  her  mind,  and  she  determined, 
as  far  as  reparation  could  be  made,  to 
insure  it.  Her  request  was  granted,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Spielberg  to  make  preparations  for  the 
extraordinary  event,  which  was  to  take 
place  within  the  prison  walls. 

Louise  went  alone.  She  would  have 
no  eye-witness  of  her  shame  and 
grief, — no  spectator  of  the  broken¬ 
hearted  agony  she  knew  she  must  un¬ 
dergo  at  the  sight  of  him  who  was  the 
father  of  her  children,  the  sharer  of  her 

fiast  happy  life ;  of  him  who,  with  all 
lis  black  and  damning  guilf,  she  felt  was 
yet,  and  most  be  while  life  should  last, 
still  dear  to  her.  Alone,  though  shrink¬ 
ing  and  trembling,  she  passed  those  dark 
portals,  and,  outwardly  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  passed  into  the  prison.  She  was 
•  receivea  with  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
respect,  and  was  asked  to  name  any¬ 
thing  she  might  especially  wish  to  be 
done. 

“  Only  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,” 
she  said,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  the 
deep  mental  suffering  she  was  under¬ 
going.  “  My  carriage  will  wait.” 


[Nov., 

“  All  is  arranged,  madam,  by  the  Em- 

fieror’s  orders.  There  need  be  no  de- 
ay  ;  ”  and  the  Governor  led  the  way 
into  a  dark  and  gloomy  corridor,  which 
w’as  dimly  lighted  by  men  who  were 
stationed  at  intervals  with  torches. 

At  one  end  a  grille  was  erected, 
and  in  front  of  it  an  altar  covered  with 
black,  on  which  were  lights,  which  only 
served  to  show  the  deep  darkness  that 
surrounded  her. 

Enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  her  head 
enshrouded  in  a  thick  veil,  no  one  saw 
the  quivering  agony  of  the  poor  wife’s 
features,  and,  happily  for  her,  in  that 
dim  light  she  could  not  distingui.sh  the 
abject,  craven,  and  guilty  look  of  him 
who  now  presented  himself  before  her 
to  be  united  to  her  for  the  short  space 
of  time  that  must  elapse  before  death 
should  j)art  them  forever.  The  cere¬ 
mony  over,  the  Governor  approached 
Louise  to  conduct  her  back,  when  a  con¬ 
vulsive  movement  of  the  prisoner,  man¬ 
acled  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  sto)). 
“  Louise,  my  wife,”  he  almost  shrieked, 
“speak  to  me!  You  must  say  you  for¬ 
give  me!  O  God!  cannot  you  induce 
the  Emperor  to  spare  my  life !  If  he  will 
send  me  to  the  galleys,  to  the  mines, — 
only  not  death !  ” 

“There  is  no  hope  of  a  respite.  Count 
Reiner,”  said  the  Governor,  sternly. 
“  If  you  have  any  request  or  communica¬ 
tion  to  make  to  the  Countess,  it  must  be 
made  at  this  moment.  You  cannot  be 
allow’ed  to  rem.ain  here.” 

He  was  silent,  and  shrank  back, 
cowering.  But  Loui.se  approached  him 
with  a  firm  step,  though  still  keeping 
her  face  closely  concealed  from  view, 
and  speaking  in  a  voice  hoarse  and  un¬ 
natural  from  the  evident  (K)nstraint  she 
was  putting  upon  herself. 

“Alfred,  from  my  heart  I  forgive  all 
you  have  done  to  me  and  mine !  May 
God  forgive  you  as  I  do !  ” 

The  effort  she  had  made  was  too  much 
for  her  strength,  and  she  sank  to  the 

f round  in  a  fainting-fit,  and  in  this  con- 
ition  she  was  removed  from  the  prison 
and  placed  in  her  carriage.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  judged  rightly  that  the  sooner 
she  was  removed  from  the  scene  that 
could  recall  such  a  terrible  trial  to  her 
mind  the  better.  ’ 

Before  many  days  Count  Reiner  met 
his  just  doom,  and  died  on  the  scaflbld ; 
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Iiis  craven  nature  clinging  to  the  last  to 
tlie  hope  of  life.  Popular,  admired,  and 
luted  os  he  had  been,  still  there  were* 
none  but  his  unhappy  wife  to  mourn  his 
loss,  for  he  was  a  man  who  had  never 
made  a  friend. 

The  second  dreadful  shock  had  proved 
too  much  for  Louise’s  tender  heart  and 
fr.agilo  frame.  She  remained  insensible 
for  hours  after  her  fainting-lit  in  the 
prison  at  Spielberg.  Her  attendants 
removed  her  to  the  nearest  village,  and 
then  by  short  journeys  to  Eisenach  ;  but 
a  long  and  serious  attack  of  brain  fever 
was  the  result  of  such  unnatural  tension 
of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body ;  and  for 
weeks  both  life  and  reason  hung  on  a 
thread.  She  recovered,  but  only  to  a 
state  of  broken  health  and  spirits  which 
precluded  any  society  beyond  that  of 
her  children.  She  never  again  crossed 
the  threshold  of  Eisenach, — of  that  home 
which  had  once  been  so  bright  to  her. 
She  gradually  faded,  and  sank  into  an 
early  grave,  as  truly  lamented  by  her 
depenmmts  as  she  had  been  truly  loved 
all  through  her  short  and  grief-stricken 
life.  Her  name  is  still  cherished  in  her 
country,  and  many  a  kindly  act  is  re¬ 
corded  by  some  who  still  remember  the 
broken-hearted  lady  of  Eisenach. 


B«iitle7'«  Mitecllany. 

THE  ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ  C.^NAL. 

BT  WILUAU  EKiaHTOX,  KSa 

Tue  distance  between  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  be  united  by 
the  great  Suez  Canal,  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  more  than  half  of  that 
distance  has  already  been  excavated, 
whilst  the  works  to  be  completed  on  the 
southern  half  of  the  canal  arc  much  less 
formidable  than  those  already  finished 
on  the  northern  half. 

The  c-anal,  in  fact,  unites  four  natural 
lakes,  which  have  always  existed  in  the 
Isthmus,  and  the  largest  and  deepest  of 
these,  c.alled  the  Bitter  Lakes,  extends 
to  within  less  than  ten  miles  from  Suez. 
The  channel  of  the  canal,  through  the 
Bitter  Liikes,  only  requires  to  be  deep¬ 
ened  at  the  northern  entrance  and  at  the 
southern  exit.  In  the  body  of  the  lakes 
there  is  water  suflicient  for  the  largest 
ve.ssel8. 

The  other  lakes,  through  which  the 
canal  passes,  are  Lake  Timsah,  Lake 


,  Beelah,  and  Lake  Menz.aleh.  Lake  Tim¬ 
sah  is  the  smallest  of  these,  and  has 
long  been  drying  up.  It  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  canal,  south  of  the 
town  of  Ismailyeh — a  town  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  heart  of  what  was  once  a 
desert,  and  which  has  been,  called  into 
existence  by  the  canal  and  its  consequent 
works  only.  L.ake  Beelah  is  five  miles 
north  of  Lake  Timsah ;  and  Lake  Men- 
zaleh  is  several  miles  north  of  Lake  Bee¬ 
lah — a  ridge  of  sand  only  separating  its 
northern  shore  from  theSlediterranean. 

ITie  canal  is  intended  to  be,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty 
deep,  and  the  works  to  ensure  its  com¬ 
pletion  are  on  the  most  gigantic  scale. 
On  the  Mediterranean  side,  a  harbor  had 
to  be  constructed.  Port  Sayd,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  The 
workshops  at  the  port  are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  aim  well  repay  a  visit.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  to  be  witnessed 
there,  w’hich  M.  La  Roche,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  engineer,  was  kind  enough  to  show 
us  himself,  was  the  preparation  of  large 
blocks  of  artificial  stone  which  are  being 
thrown  into  the  sea  to  form  the  break¬ 
water  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
These  blocks  are  made  of  sand  from  the 
harbor  bed,  and  of  hydraulic  lime  from 
France,  well  mixed  together  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  put  into  wooden  cases 
and  rammed  with  sand.  Tlio  wooden 
casing  is  removed  after  two  days,  and 
the  blocks  are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
This  operation  it  requires  two  months  or 
more  to  complete.  They  are  said  to 
weigh  .about  five  tons  each,  and,  when 
ready  for  use,  thev  are  lifted,  by  a  trav¬ 
elling  crane  worked  by  steam,  on  to 
trucks,  pa.s8ed  on  to  a  tramway,  and 
pushed  by  a  locomotive  down  to  where 
the  lighters  are  ready  to  receive  them. 
They  are  transferred  to  the  lighter  by 
another  travelling  crane,  and  when  the 
lighter  has  taken  them  out  to  sea,  a  crane, 
worked  by  steam,  deposits  them  in  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy. 

The  breakwater,  which  is  being  con¬ 
structed  by  means  of  these  blocks,  will 
be  nearly  three  miles  long  when  com- 
leted.  It  forms  the  western  side  of  the 
arbor.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  these 
blocks  are  said  to  h.ave  been  already  con¬ 
structed,  and  it  will  take  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  more  before  this  breakwater  is 
complete. 
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Dredges  are  constantly  at  work  deep¬ 
ening  the  harbor,  and  the  superfluous 
earth  and  sand,  that  which  is  not  re¬ 
quired  either  for  block-making  or  for 
embankments,  is  carried  out  to  sea,  and 
deposited  several  miles  away,  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction. 

Two  side  basins  h.ave  been  constructed 
witliin  the  jwrt,  upon  the  western  side, 
for  shipping  ;  .and,  although  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  render  Port  Sayd  a 
harbor  fit  to  contain  large  vessels,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done,  and  that  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  are  of  the  most  formidable 
description. 

On  how  large  a  scale  operations  h.ave 
been  conducted  in  the  formation  of  this 
canal,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  by  simple  descnption ;  but,  when 
the  reader  reflects  that  two  large  towns, 
each  containing  several  thousands  of  in¬ 
habitants,  have  been  absolutely  called 
into  existence  by  the  canal  works,  he  will 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  gigantic 
nature  of  the  enterjjrise,  and  the  energy 
called  into  activity  to  overcome  the  dit- 
ficulties  encountered.  These  two  towns 
are  Port  Sayd,  on  the  shore  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  and  Ismailyeh,  about  half  way 
between  Port  Sswd  and  Suez. 

Where  Port  Sayd  now  stands,  all  was 
sand  and  desolation  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  canal  operations  commenced. 
Every  necessary  of  life  had  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  boat  from  Damietta,  thirty 
miles  off*;  and  now  every  comfort,  and 
ipost  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  attain¬ 
able  in  Port  Sayd,  in  greater  abundance, 
and  with  more  facility,  than  in  that^  an¬ 
cient  city — the  city  of  Damietta. 

A  good  deal  of  the  foundation  of  the 
town  consists  of  earth  and  sand  dredged 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  harbor.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  they 
are  kept  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  keep 
them,  considering  that  Egyptians  and 
Arabs  inhabit  most  of  them.  There  is 
a  very  comfortable  hotel,  with  a  long 
line  of  wooded  apartments  facing  the 
sea.  The  hospital  is  presided  over  by 
the  British  vice-consul,  a  physician.  A 
convent,  in  which  sisters  of  charity  live, 
who  do  much  good  in  visiting  the  poor, 
adjoins  the  hospital.  The  sisters  of 
charity,  likewise,  keep  a  school  for  girls, 
both  for  boarders  and  day-scholars. 
There  are  places  of  worship,  both 


Christian  and  Mohammedan.  But  the 
great  wonder  of  Port  Sayd  is,  in  truth, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  company’s 
workshops,  the  machinery,  the  activity, 
bustle,  and  regularity  of  the  works,  the 
variety  of  races  —  Egjqitian,  Arab, 
French,  English,  Armenian,  Levantine, 
Italian,  and  Greek — all  working  harmo¬ 
niously  together. 

The  town  of  Ismailyeh,  called  after 
the  present  viceroy,  is  totally  different 
from  Port  Sayd,  but  is  not  leas  wonder¬ 
ful.  It  is  situated,  as  I  have  said,  about 
half  way  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea,  and,  like  Port  Sayd, 
owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  canal. 
The  fresh-water  canal,  from  the  Damietta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  originally  extended 
as  far  as  a  town  called  Zagazig,  more 
than  fifty  miles  Mest  of  Ismailyeh, 
which  was  then  looked  upon  as  the 
limit  of  civilization  and’ habit.able  vil¬ 
lages  toward  the  east.  All  beyond  was 
sand,  desert,  and  desolation,  with  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  of  Bedouins  to  make  the 
desolation  dangerou.s.  One  of  the  first 
operations  of  the  canal  company  was  to 
continue  that  fresh-water  canal  to  the 
east,  and  from  a  spot  near  the  present 
Ismailyeh,  then  all  desert,  it  stretches 
away  toward  the  south  to  Suez. 

The  fresh-w'ater  canal  has,  doubtless, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  foundation 
of  Ismailyeh  in  its  present  position. 
The  town  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canal,  with  the  Lake  Timsah  not  far  off 
on  the  south.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  good,  straight,  broad  streets,  and 
cannot  contain  less  than  three  or  four 
thous.and  inhabitants.  It  has  its  French 
qu.arter,  its  Greek,  Arab,  and  mixed 
quarters,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  Greek  church,  and  a  Mussulman 
mosque.  The  hotel  is  a  large  upper- 
storied  building,  about  two  hundrea  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  canal,  and  it  is 
re.ally  extraordinary  how  comfort.able 
the  proprietor  contrives  to  make  the 
European  traveller  in  that  out-of-the- 
■way  ])lace  in  the  desert. 

The  fresh  water,  conducted  by  the 
canal  from  Z.agazig  to  Ismailjreh,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  cultivation  of  a 
good  deal  of  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  latter  town.  Wandering  Bedouins 
have  given  over  their  wandering  habits, 
and  settled  to  agriculture ;  and  the  fresh 
water,  which  has  caused  all  this,  is  not 
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only  conducted  by  the  canal  to  Suez,  but 
sent  also,  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  north¬ 
ward  to  I*ort  Sayd,  to  supply  that  rising 
town.  The  soil  around  Ismailyeh  a)>- 
pears  to  be  excellent,  and  to  want  fresh 
water  only  to  enable  it  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  and  everything. 

From  Port  Sayd  to  Ismailyeh,  com¬ 
munication  is  now  daily  carried  on  by 
means  of  small  steamers  on  the  salt- 
w.'iter  canal,  and  from  Ismailyeh  to  Suez, 
in  the  other  direction,  by  means  of  small 
steamers  also,  on  the  frc8h-w.ater  canal. 
The  entire  distance  is  accomplished  in 
about  twenty-four  hours,  but  exertions 
are  bein^  made  to  render  the  transit 
more  rapid,  and  it  is  said  that  the  time 
will  be  reduced  to  sixteen  hours. 

The  deepest  cuttings  in  the  canal  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  El  Geish,  north 
of  Ismailyeh,  and  for  five  miles  in  that 
direction  to  Lake  Beelah.  In  some  parts 
the  perpendicular  dc))th  here  will  be  a 
hundred  feet,  when  the  canal  is  excavat¬ 
ed  to  its  full  extent.  At  present  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  before  it 
becomes  fit  for  the  passage  of  large 
vessels.  South  of  Ismailyeh  also,  as  far 
as  Serapeum,  there  are  some  heavy  and 
deep  cuttings  in  progress,  the  work 
being  peculiarly  difiicult  when  drift 
sands-hills  have  to  be  penetrated,  as  in 
this  portion. 

Where  the  land  is  very  low,  as  in  the 
excavations  through  Lakes  Beelah  and 
Menzaleh,  the  earth  or  sand  excavated 
has  been  thrown  down  on  either  side  to 
form  firm  and  permanent  banks  ;  and  in 
order  to  save  time  in  the  removal  of  the 
earth,  long  copper  channels  were  fixed 
at  an  incline  to  the  dredges,  supported  by 
props  on  a,  lighter  alongside,  and  again, 
if  necessary,  on  the  bank.  The  earth 
fell  from  the  scoops  into  the  channels, 
and  was  conveyed  at  once  a  sufficient 
distance  away  from  the  water’s  edge. 

The  chief  contractor,  M.  S.  Vallee  by 
name,  has  invented  a  new  machine  on  a 
large  scale,  which  does  the  work  more 
effectually  than  the  methods  formerly  in 
use,  although  it  has  not  yet  quite 
superseded  them.  It  has  one  great 
advantage,  that  it  is  easily  made  avail¬ 
able  for  a  number  of  dredges.  It  is  like 
a  huge  iron  quadrant,  strongly  built, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  segment  of  the 
circle  being  ujiperiuost,  the  centre  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  revolving  bed.  Along  the 


chord  of  the  arc  is  placed  a  tramway, 
on  which  trucks  are  drawn  by  a  strong 
wire  rope.  An  engine  is  attached  to 
the  traversing  bed  to  work  the  whole 
machinery.  The  m.achine  c.an  be  turned 
round  where  it  stands,  or  it  can  be 
transported  to  any  distance  required  on 
rails  on  which  it  rests,  and  which  can  be 
brought  into  connection  with  others. 
The  earth  excavated  by  the  dredges  is 
then  dropped  into  lighters  having  wood¬ 
en  cases  prepared  for  the  purpose,  each 
about  four  feet  square.  When  all  have 
been  filled,  the  lighter  is  taken  alongside 
the  emptying-machine,  each  case  is  lifted 
from  the  lighter,  put  on  to  the  truck  on 
the  machine,  carried  along  the  tramway, 
and  the  contents  shot  out  at  the  other  end 
away  from  the  canal.  By  this  means  a 
lighter  may  be  emptied  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  original  agreement  between  the 
goveniment  of  Egypt  and  the  canal 
corapsmy  ceded  to  the  latter  in  |)erpe- 
tuity  a  considerable  tract  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  canal,  and,  when  the 
fresh  water  was  obtained  from  the  Ua- 
inietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  canal 
company  proceeded  forthwith  to  cul¬ 
tivate  these  tracts  where  possible.  This 
interfered  with  the  pacha’s  cotton 
and  sugar  monopoly.  The  English 
also  were  by  no  means  pleased 
af  the  French  company  obtaining  so 
much  influence  in  Egypt,  or  so  perma¬ 
nent  a  hold  upon  so  large  a  tract  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  upon  so  large  a  propoilion  of 
the  population  as  promi^d  ultimately  to 
be  settled  there.  Negotiations  were, 
therefore,  commenced  two  years  ago, 
which  ended  in  the  pacha’s  purchasing 
the  land  capable  of  cultivation  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal  which  was  not  requir¬ 
ed  by  the  company,  for  two  millions  of' 
pounds  sterling,  and  this  supply  of  ready 
money  has  been  most  seasonable,  for  the 
exchequer  of  the  canal  company  was 
nearly  drained,  whilst  half  the  works 
remain  to  be  completed.  Tlie  fresh¬ 
water  canal  w.as  also  ceded  to  the  pacha, 
and  the  narrow  strip  of  land  left  to  the 
company  on  each  side  of  the  canal  is  for 
the  future  to  be  used  for  building 
purposes  and  storehouses  only,  not  for 
cultivation  by  means  of  the  ftUuha^  or 
peasants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advan¬ 
tageous  nature  of  this  arrangement 
to  both  parties.  The  government  of 
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E{ry]>t  is  thereby  enabled  to  add  largely 
to  its  revenues  by  bringing  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  extensive  valley  between  Zago- 
xig  and  Isniailyeh,  where  the  soil,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  is  excellent,  and 
fresh  water  only  is  required  to  fertiliae 
it  Its  authority  is  now  supreme  over 
the  Arabs,  who  have  settled  there  for 
cultivation,  and  all  fear  of  subsequent 
jealousy  and  clashing  of  interests  between 
the  company  and  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  future  is  removed. 

The  rapid  improv'ement  of  all  the  towns 
leading  to  the  canal  in  every  direction, 
is  one  direct  result  of  the  operations  al¬ 
ready  carried  on.  Zagazig,  for  instance, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  a  very  ordinary 
Arab  village,  dirty,  small,  with  a  few 
mud  huts,  a  few  palm-trees,  a  few  cattle, 
and  a  population  of  half-starved,  diseased 
Arabs  and  Egyptians.  “  Nous  avons 
chang6  tout  oela  !”  the  French  may 
well  exclaim.  Good  buildings  have 
been  erected  where  all,  a  few  years 
ago.  Mas  tumble-doM-n  wretchedness 
and  filthy  squalor.  Factories  for  press¬ 
ing  cotton  and  constructing  simple  ma¬ 
chinery,  mills  for  grinding  com  and  ex¬ 
tracting  oil,  have  lieen  erected,  and  the 
town  boars  that  busy,  bustling  aspect 
which  denotes  that  its  Oriental  lethargy 
has  well-nigh  gone,  and  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  energy  of  the  West. 

In  Sues,  too,  the  c.anal  works  have 
already  effected  a  wonderful  revolution. 
A  magnificent  dry  dock  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  most  extensive  dredg¬ 
ing  and  breakwater-making  operations 
are  in  progress.  The  dry  dock  is  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  long  and  nearly 
a  hundred  broad,  whilst  largo  basins  for 
the  secure  anchorage  of  ships  and 
steamers  are  being  formed  in  front  of  it. 
Steam  poM’er  resounds  on  every  side,  on 
shore  and  on  the  water ;  the  iron  horse 
snorts,  and  pants,  and  labors  incessantly. 
The  new  piers  are  being  connected  with 
the  railway  to  Cairo,  and  with  the  town 
of  Suez  by  branch  lines  of  railway.  The 
Egyptian  government,  shamed  into  ac¬ 
tivity  by  the  gigantic  works  carried  on 
by  the  canal  company,  is  constructing 
piers  and  basins  of  its  OM'n  at  Suez,  and 
what  was,  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  lazi¬ 
est  and  filthiest  of  Eastern  cities  is  now 
all  life  and  energy,  whilst  the  constant 
European  supervision  exercised  over  the 
works  prevents  the  Arab  and  Egyptian 
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from  indulging  in  their  usual  license  for 
the  accumulation  of  filth. 

The  completion  of  the  canal  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  is, 
therefore,  a  question  simply  of  time  and 
money.  There  are  no  physical  difficul¬ 
ties  yet  to  be  encountered  greater  than 
those  that  have  already  been  encoun¬ 
tered  and  overcome.  Immense  sums  of 
money  have  already  been  spent  upon  it, 
and  immen^  sums  must  still  be  spent 
upon  it,  before  it  can  be  rendered  fit  to 
accomplish  the  intended  purpose — that 
is,  the  transit  of  large  vessels  from  sea 
to  sea.  Already  gooils  can  be  conveyed 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  vice  vertA,  by  means  of  the  fresh- 
M'ater  canal  from  Suez  to  Ismail  veh,  and 
of  the  grand  canal  from  Ismailyeh  to 
Port  Sa^'d  ;  but  goods  can  also  be  con¬ 
veyed  Irom  Suez  to  Alexandria  more 
conveniently  by  rail,  and  more  quickly 
too.  The  full  purpose  of  the  Graml 
Suez  Canal  M’ill  not  be  attained  until 
large  vessels  are  able  to  pass  through 
it  from  end  to  end,  so  that  steamers 
from  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton, 
or  Marseilles  may  pass  on,  M  ithout  un¬ 
loading  in  Egypt,  through  the  Red  Sea, 
to  Bombay,  or  Galle,  or  Calcutt.a,  or 
China,  or  Australia,  as  may  be  desired  ; 
and  not  till  then  can  the  canal  become 
remunerative. 

For  sailing  vessels  it  can  never  be 
made  largely  available,  because  the  Red 
Sea  is  a  long,  n.arrovv',  gulf-like  sea,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  monsoons,  so  that  for  one 
half  the  year  sailing  vessels  could  only 
sail  up  it,  and  for  the  other  half  of  the 
year  down  it,  without  a  ruinous  loss  of 
time  caused  by  the  incessant  tacking 
necessary,  and  considerable  danger. 

Again,  during  the  bloM’ing  of  the 
khamsin,  or  the  simoom,  the  canal  will 
be  liable,  constantly  liable,  to  have  its 
M  orks,  its  locks,  etc.,  rendered  tempora¬ 
rily  useless  by  the  deposit  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  drift  sand.  Hedging  back  the 
sand  by  means  of  palisades  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal  may  do  something  tow¬ 
ard  preventing  its  flowing  or  sinking 
into  the  bixly  of  the  excavations,  and 
the  vegetation,  encouraged  on  both  sides 
of  the  embankment,  may  also  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  preventing  the  drift  sand 
being  so  troublesome  as  it  might  other¬ 
wise  be ;  but  the  work  will  always  be 
liable  to  great  dangers  from  the  nature 
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of  the  desert  around  it,  and  no  one  has 
experience  sufficient, nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  have  this  experience  for  numy 
years,  to  enable  him  to  say  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  constructed  will  be  upon  its 
completion  and  its  subsequent  working. 

That  it  is  a  great,  a  grand  work,  is 
indisputable — a  work  ■W’orthy  of  a  great 
people  to  undertake,  and  wliich  a  great 
people  only  could  push  to  completion — a 
work  which,  if  left  to  Kgypt  and  the 
Egy()tian  government  only,  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  constructed.  Whether  it 
will  ever  pay  its  constructors  as  a  com- 
mercial  speculation  remains  to  be  seen, 
and- is,  in  my  opinion,  very  doubtful. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  of 
the  French  authorities,  and  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  in  particular,  in  affording  every 
facility  for  strangers  properly  introduced 
to  inspect  the  works.  There  is  no  con¬ 
cealment,  no  exciusiveness.  The  work 
is  cosmopolitan,  and  it  is  carried  out  by 
the  French  engineers  and  overseers  in  a 
cosmopolitan  spirit. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  towns  of  Zag<azig  and  Ishmail- 
yeh,  through  w'hich  the  fresh-water  ca¬ 
nal  passes,  is  called  both  by  the  French 
employes  and  by  the  natives  in  the 
neighborhood  the  valley  of  Gotfiene. 
The  Arabs  did  not  seem  to  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  origin  or  the  extent  of  this 
appellation,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
formed  the  subject  of  any  investigation. 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  name  descend¬ 
ing  from  remote  antiquity,  but  simply  a 
modern  coinage,  perhaps  introduced  by 
the  French  themselves,  and  adopted  by 
the  natives.  If  it  could  be  prov^  to  be 
an  appellation  of  remote  antiquity,  hand¬ 
ed  down  through  all  the  historiciil  peri¬ 
ods  of  Egyptian  history,  from  the  days 
of  the  Pliaraohs  to  those  of  the  Moslem 
viceroys,  it  would  Iw  a  fact  of  the  high¬ 
est  interest,  as  well  in  an  historical  as  in 
a  philological  point  of  view. 


All  the  Veer  Bound. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TASSO  ON  MILTON  AND 
SPENSER. 

!Miltok  has  been  accused  by  more 
than  one  Italian  writer  of  having  taken 
an  Italian  poem,  published  iu  the  year 
1590,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  Paradise 


Lost.  The  name  of  that  pot^fn  is  The 
Angelelda  ;  the  author,  Erasmus  di 
Valvazone.  Maffei  unhesitatingly  asserts 
that  Milton  borrowed  from  it  Tbe  Ange- 
leida  consists  of  three  cantos,  in  which 
the  contest  between  the  gootl  and  the 
fallen  angels  is  descrilied.  We  know 
that  Milton  was  a  ^od  Italian  scholar, 
and  that  he  visited  Floreuce,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  about  the  year  1689.  The  first 
edition  ofthe  Paradise  Lost  was  published 
in  Ixindon  in  the  year  1667.  Maffei  says : 

“  It  has  been  most  reasonably  supjios- 
ed  by  critics  that  Milton  turned  the 
Angeleida  to  account  to  weave  (per  tis- 
sere)  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  certainly  in 
the  arrangement  and  dispoB.al  of  his  plot 
there  is  great  similitude  betw’een  these 
two  poets  ;  the  language  used  by  the 
leaders  of  the  adverse  factions,  and  the 
idea  of  a  regular  battle  with  various 
chances,  especially  the  quaint  idea  of 
making  the  rebel  .angels  use  artillery, 
which  is  the  case  in  both  poems,  make 
us  suspect  that  Milton  must  have  seen 
the  Angeleida.” 

ILallam  makes  no  mention  of  the  An¬ 
geleida.  He  says,  respecting  Milton : 

In  the  numerous  imitations,  add  still 
more  traces  of  elder  poetry  which  we 
perceive  in  Paradise  Lost,  it  must  be 
always  kept  in  mind  that  he  had  only 
his  recollection  to  rely  upon.  His  blind¬ 
ness  seems  to  have  been  complete  before 
1654  ;  and  I  scarcely  think  that  he  had 
begun  his  poem  before  the  anxiety  and 
trouble  into  which  the  public  strife  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  had  thrown  him  gave  leisure  for 
immortal  occupations.  Then  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  early  reading  came  over 
his  dark  and  lonely  path  like  the  moon 
emerging  from  the  clouds.  Then  it  was 
that  the  muse  was  truly  his ;  not  only 
as  she  poured  her  native  inspiration  into 
his  mind,  but  as  the  daughter  of  memory, 
coming  wdth  fragments  of  ancient  mel¬ 
odies,  the  voice  of  Euripides,  Homer, 
and  Tasso.”  We  have  in  vain  looked 
through  Sismondi  and  Guinguend  for 
some  mention  of  the  Angeleida.  The 
influence  of  Tasso  upon  Milton,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  undeniable.  He  occupied 
the  same  rooms,  formerly  the  dwelling 
of  the  Italian  poet,  at  the  house  of 
Manso,  Marquis  de  Villa,  at  Naples. 
Manso  wrote  a  life  of  Tasso,  to  which 
Milton  alludes  in  his  poem  Mansus : 


Deacribi>  Tltaro,  moresqne  et  dona  Minerve 

^mulua  illiuK,  Mycalen  qni  natns  ad  alutm 

Kettulit  .<£olii  Titam  facundus  Homeri. 

Black,  in  his  preface  to  his  Life  of  Tas¬ 
so;  makes  the  following  trite  observa¬ 
tions  :  **  The  life  of  Tasso  is  worthy  of 
a  long  detail,  not  merely  on  account  of 
his  own  eminence,  but  from  the  influence 
of  his  writings  on  the  best  of  our  own 
bards.  Even  to  literary  men,  the  Italian 
language  is,  in  general,  not,  like  the 
French,  quite  familiar;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  effected,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  before  we  shall  have 
become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
masters  of  the  fathers  of  our  poetry ; 
yet,  till  this  be  done,  we  shall  have  a  com- 
.paratively  imperfect  notion  of  the  no¬ 
blest  production  of  English  literature.” 

The  influence  of  Tasso  upon  Milton  is 
a  subject  for  much  interesting  investig.a 
tion.  Manso  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Tasso,  and  doubtless,  extolled  his  merits. 
The  imagination  of  our  great  bard  may 
have  been  fired  by  the  fame  achieved 
by  the  Italian  poet.  Whilst  a  guest  in 
Manso’s  house,  Tasso,  at  the  request 
of  his  host’s  mother,  commenced  an  epic 
poem,  scarcely  known  in  England,  en¬ 
titled  The  Creation.  Ilis  aim  was  to 
sing  in  exalted  verse  the  wonders  of  the 
seven  days.  In  the  fourth  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  S.atan  invokes  a 
council  to  concert  me.asures  to  help  the 
infidels  against  the  Christians,  If  w’e 
turn  to  the  second  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  we  find  a  description  of  a  council 
held  by  Satan.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  is  interesting. 

In  the  ninth  canto  of  Jerusalem  De¬ 
livered,  Tasso  soars  to  the  most  daring 
description.  When  the  battle  between 
the  Christians  and  Pagans  is  at  its  height, 
but  undecided,  the  Creator  sends  for  the 
Archangel  Michael,  and  orders  him  to 
disperse  the  evil  spiiits  who  favor  the 
infidels,  Milton’s  description  of  the 
Deity,  in  the  third  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  is  very  similar.  Dante  shrank 
from  describing  the  Almighty.  I>ed  by 
Beatrice,  he  is  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  mystery  of  the  hypostatic.al  nnion 
of  Christ’s  human  nature  with  his  divine 
being.  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  Tasso;  but  it  may  with 
equal  justness  be  said,  that  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  borrowed  from  Ilomer  and  Virgil. 
In  addition  to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered, 


[Nov., 

Tasso  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Rinaldo. 
The  Valley  of  Despair,  in  the  eleventh 
canto  of  Torquato’s  work,  bears  a  re- 
mark.able  similarity  to  the  story  of  the 
Iled-Cross  Knight.  The  lion  tamed 
by  Clarillo,  killed  by  Rinaldo,  reminds 
us  of  the  lion  attending  upon  Una,  slain 
by  Sansloy. 

We  do  not  endorse  all  the  Italian 
critic  says  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Paradise  Lost ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  not  only  the  Jerusalem,  but 
also  the  Amadis  of  Gaul  of  Bernardo 
Tasso,  and  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto,  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  our  great  epic  poets. 


The  CornbUl  Migezine. 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  RECREATION, 

At  this  time  of  the  year  recreation  is 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  nearly  all 
classes.  The  farmer  alone,  looking  over 
his  fields  as  they  spread  their  ripeness 
under  the  summer  sun,  thinks  joyfully 
of  work.  For  most  of  us  harvest-time 
brings  a  different  but  still  glorious  frui¬ 
tion  to  the  labors  of  the  year.  Our 
dreams  at  night  are  of  the  rest  we  have 
earned,  and  our  thoughts  by  day  are  of 
mountain-tops,  of  rushing  stream.s,  and 
of  the  ojKjn  sea.  Into  the  dreary  “cham¬ 
bers,”  these  gleams  of  sunshine  have  made 
their  w^,  bringing  a  message  of  the 
fields.  The  cosy  study,  such  an  attract¬ 
ive  workshop  in  other  seasons,  looks  dull 
and  heavy  now,  and  the  backs  of  the 
books  are  persecuting  in  their  too  fa¬ 
miliar  aspect,  for  the  sunshine  which 
opens  all  the  flowers  shuts  up  these  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  human  tree.  I’he  roar  of 
the  street  comes  in  through  the  open 
window  with  the  distant  whistle  of  the 
trains,  and  it  suddenly  strikes  us  how 
like  the  one  is  to  the  boom  of  the  sea, 
and  what  a  sound  of  country  travel  there 
is  in  the  other.  In  society,  too,  the  talk 
is  of  journeys,  and  even  the  children  just 
home  from  school  are  full  of  thoughts  of 
flight.  A  happy  restlessness  is  on  us ;  a 
peaceful  flutter  pervades  the  household 
— a  quiet  agitation  makes  itself  mani¬ 
fest.  There  is  a  buzz  of  travel  in  the 
air,  domestic  and  social  life  has  a  pro¬ 
visional  character,  and  all  the  ties  of  so¬ 
ciety  seem  to  be  loosening.  It  is  the 
holidays,  and  we  are  “breaking-up.” 
Duty  stands  asidp,  care  is  content  to 
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wait,  routine  is  thrown  gaily  off,  business 
and  ambition  put  the  yoke  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  even  divinity  assures  itself  that 
“  there  is  a  time  to  ])lay.” 

Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  as  many  a 
patertamilias  is  saying,  that  holiday 
travel  is,  in  the  present  day,  pushed  to 
an  extreme.  But  there  is  the  best  and 
]»rofoundest  reason  for  a  custom  which 
has  so  thoroughly  incoqjorated  itself  with 
modern  civilization.  There  is  in  human 
nature  a  necessity  for  change ;  and  the 
more  intense  is  the  life  wo  live,  the 
stronger  and  more  imperious  does  that 
necessity  become.  The  habits  of  a  veg¬ 
etable  are  only  possible  to  those  who 
vegetate,  and  a  certain  stolidity  of  mind 
and  feebleness  of  character  almost  always 
characterize  the  vegetating  portion  of 
the  race.  It  is  the  wonderful  intellect¬ 
ual  activity  of  the  age  which  produces 
its  restlessness.  A  highly  developed  ner¬ 
vous  system  is  usually  connected  with  a 
somewhat  restless  temperament ;  but  the 
tendency  of  intellectual  activity  is  to  give 
an  undue  development  to  the  nervous 
organization  at  the  expense  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  tissues.  In  comparison  wdth  our 
great  grandfathers,  we  are  highly  ner¬ 
vous,  restless,  and  what  theyw'ould  have 
called  ‘‘  mercurial.”  The  stress  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  civilization  is  on  the  brain 
and  the  nerves ;  and  one  of  the  sad  forms 
in  which  this  fact  becomes  visible  to  the 
eye  is  the  melancholy  vastness  of  such 
establishments  as  those  at  Colney  Hatch 
and  Hanwell.  Of  course  the  very  stress 
under  which  so  many  break  down  de¬ 
velops  the  power  and  capacity  of  vastly 
larger  numbers  than  succumb  to  it ;  and 
if  in  the  present  day  there  is  some  dim¬ 
inution  in  the  muscular  development  of 
the  race,  there  is  a  more  than  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  its  nervous  develop- 
nlent  and  of  all  that  depends  thereon. 
Physical  beauty,  in  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  splendid  muscular  organizations,  may 
not  be  as  general  among  us  as  it  w'as 
among  the  Greeks ;  but  magnificent  ner¬ 
vous  organizations,  with  all  the  power 
of  work  which  they  confer,  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  among  Englishmen  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been 
among  any  people  whom  the  world  has 
seen  before.  Our  national  temperament 
is  in  process  of  rapid  development  and 
change.  The  typical  John  Bull  is  fast 
becoming  a  merely  legendary  personage; 


his  vegetative  life  and  stationary  habits 
and  local  prejudices  are  all  disajipearing 
beneath  the  stimulating  influences  of 
railways  and  telegraphs  and  great  cities. 
But  this  change  of  national  temperament 
brings  with  it,  and  in  part  results  from, 
an  entire  change  of  national  habits  and 
customs.  English  life  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  that  of  a  nation  who  took 
the  world  easily, — in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  is  that  of  a  people  who  feel  that 
“  art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,”  and 
th.at  life  must  be  made  the  most  of. 
From  being  what  philosophers  call  ex¬ 
tensive  and  running  into  physical  de¬ 
velopments,  it  has  become  intensive  and 
takes  intellectual  forms.  Our  great 
grandfathers  ate  and  drank,  laughed  and 
gi-ew  fat;  we  plan  and  study, labor  and 
tret,  and  are  nervous  and  thin.  They 
took  life  as  it  came :  we  are  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  mould  it  to  our  purpose,  and’ 
make  it  what  we  think  it  ought  to  bo. 
They  were  content  with  news  when  it 
had  .already  become  history’;  we  want 
to  watch  the  history  of  this  generation 
in  the  very  process  of  making.  They 
lived  a  life  which  was  self-contained  and 
satisfied ;  we  are  greedy  of  information, 
anxious  for  conquest,  determim'd  to  ac¬ 
quire.  Their  times  are  typified  by  the 
pillion  and  the  pack-horse ;  ours  by  the 
tclegr,aph  and  the  train.  The  same  fig¬ 
ure  aptly  typifies  the  relative  wear  and 
tear  of  the  two  modes  of  life.  Theirs 
anfoled  along  with  an  almost  restful 
movement;  ours  rushes  along  at  high 
pressure,  with  fearful  wear  and  noise. 
Their  work  was  almost  play  compared 
with  ours;  business  of  all  kinds  was 
steadier  and  quieter,  politics  were  less 
exacting  and  exhausting,  literature  was 
rather  a  pursuit  than  a  profession^  and 
even  divinity  was  duller.  It  m.ay  be  that 
our  pleasures  are  more  refined  thaa 
theirs  were,  but  they  are  of  a  more  excit¬ 
ing  character ;  we  take  them  in  a  busier 
and  more  bustling  w.ay,  and  tire  of  them 
sooner.  Hence  our  greater  need  of 
change  of  scene  and  surrounding.  Travel 
was  only  a  luxury  to  them,  but  it  has 
become  a  necessity  to  us.  It  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  fashion  that  sends  us  all  from  home, 
for  the  fashion  itself  has  originated  in 
an  intellectual  and  physical  need.  The 
condition  of  animal  life  is  movement. 
Little  children  are  perpetually  active, 
and  the  form  of  their  activity  is  perpet- 
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ually  changing.  There  pecms  to  be  in 
the  physical  organization  a  disgust  of 
sameness,  and  this  disgust  extends 
through  the  whole  of  our  sensational 
ex|>enenoe.  The  lungs  always  breath¬ 
ing  the  same  air,  the  stomach  always 
taking  the  same  food,  the  cars  always 
hearing  the  same  sounds,  even  the  eyes  al¬ 
ways  resting  on  the  same  round  of  famil¬ 
iar  objects.  Income  disgusted,  lose  their 
tone  or  strength,  and  cry  out  for  change. 
Disuse  is  well  known  to  l>e  fatal  to  our 
active  powers,  but  a  mill-horse  round, 
which  puts  the  stress  of  use  always  on 
the  same  part  of  them,  is  only  less  inju¬ 
rious  than  disuse.  Yet  the  tendency  of 
life  is  to  fall  into  routine.  It  is  alw.ays 
easier  to  go  on  using  the  powers  that 
are  in  action  than  to  rouse  into  activity 
those  that  have  been  overlooked.  To 
change  our  course  needs  eftbrt,  to  keep 
On  in  the  old  one  needs  none.  The  com¬ 
mon  prescription  of  “  change  of  air  ”  re¬ 
ally  means  change  of  scene,  of  surround¬ 
ings,  and,  consequently,  of  habit.  The 
bodily  machine  has  fallen  into  a  rut,  and 
is  “cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in” 
to  a  course  of  life  which  has  the  sole  but 
sufficient  condemnation  of  an  oppressive 
sameness.  Change  of  place  and  scene 
helps  us  to  lift  it  out  of  the  rut,  as  we 
could  never  do  if  we  stayed  at  home. 
The  first  thing  we  do  when  we  get  away 
for  “change  of  air”  is  to  change  our 
habits.  The  late  man  gets  up  early,  and 
the  early  m.an  lies  in  bed  Late.  The  man 
who  has  bustled  from  his  meals,  giving 
kis  digestion  no  time  to  act,  sits  quietly 
over  them,  and  gives  his  stomach  a 
chance ;  the  young  lady  who  has  lounged 
or  worked  at  home,  afraid  of  the  air, 
puts  away  her  in-door  occupations,  and 
lives  in  the  wind  and  the  sunshine.  The 
student  puts  away  his  books,  the  mer¬ 
chant  forgets  his  counting-house,  and  the 
diligent  housewife  lays  aside  her  house¬ 
hold  cares.  The  hours  of  sleeping  and 
eating  are  altered,  even  the  food  is  some¬ 
what  different,  and  all  around  there  is 
the  gentle  stimulus  of  general  newness 
and  change.  It  is  just  this  break  in  the 
continuity  of  sameness,  this  lifting  of  the 
animal  machine  out  of  the  rut,  which 
does  us  good.  We  come  back  from 
change  of  air  recruited  and  refreshed, 
but  the  natural  law  which  has  blessed 
us  for  our  obedience  to  it,  is  just  that 
law  by  which  a  change  of  attitude  re- 
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lieves  an  .aching  limb,  and  by  which 
change  of  work  is  as  good  ns  play.  The 
old  coachmen  used  to  tell  us  that  a  long 
unbroken  level  was  more  fatiguing  to 
tlie  horsc‘8  than  a  road  which  was  diver¬ 
sified  by  hill  ami  valley — the  clungc 
from  level  to  uphill  or  downhill  bringing 
new  muscles  into  play,  and  preventing 
the  whole  stress  of  the  journey  from  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  same  parts  of  the  animal  organ¬ 
ization.  But  herein  is  a  parable  of  human 
life.  Tlie  dead  level  needs  to  be  diversi¬ 
fied.  A  weariness  of  perpetually  recurring 
sensations,  a  disgust  of  sameness,  a  rest¬ 
lessness  beneath  the  continued  stress  of 
active  use  belongs  to  our  physical  organi¬ 
zation— is  the  instinct  of  the  body’s  wTmle- 
ness,  and,  therefore,  the  law  of  its  health. 

There  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  pro¬ 
found  necessity  for  holidays,  but  a  rea¬ 
son  equally  good  why  we  cannot  take 
our  holidays  at  home.  We  not  only  re¬ 
quire  rest,  but  change;  and  not  only 
change  of  attitude  or  change  of  worl^ 
but  change  from  our  surroundings  and 
in  the  impressions  we  are  receiving  from 
them.  This  is  not  only  the  law  of  the 
body’s  wholeness,  but  of  the  mind’s 
health.  The  brain,  like  the  stomach,  is 
disgusted  if  it  always  has  the  same 
w'ork  to  do  or  the  same  material  to  work 
on.  The  nerves,  like  the  muscles,  weary 
of  sameness,  and  must  have  the  stress  of 
labor  shifted  and  the  continuity  of  im¬ 
pression  broken.  But  the  law’ of  associ¬ 
ation  ties  us  in  this  also  to  the  mill-horse 
round.  In  the  same  scenes  the  same 
thoughts  come  back,  and  among  the 
same  circumstances  we  are  alw.ays  re¬ 
curring  to  the  same  cares.  A  man  of 
business  cannot  throw  business  ofiT  him 
till  he  has  left  his  counting-house.  A 
Student  cannot  sit  in  his  library  and 
forget  his  books.  A  doctor  cannot  ig¬ 
nore  his  patients,  nor  a  preacher  hw 
congregation,  while  he  is  surrounded 
by  Everything  that  reminds  him  of  them. 
To  forget  life’s  ordinary  activities,  we 
must  turn  our  backs  upon  its  ordinary 
scenes.  There  is  no  life  in  which  there 
is  not  some  fret,  or  worry,  or  anxiety, 
or  care ;  in  most  lives  there  is  much  of 
them,  .and  it  is  fret  which  wears  us, 
care  w’hich  kills  us.  Even  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  lives  are  surrounded  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  call  for  effort— and  eflfort 
soon  becomes  fatigue.  A  kind  of  neces¬ 
sity  is  upon  us,  even  at  home,  much 
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more  in  our  spheres  of  duty  or  activity, 
and  all  continuous  i)eces.sity  is  a  strain. 
But  we  get  rid  of  all  this  as  soon  as  we 
get  away  from  the  associations  which 
bring  it.  There  is  a  joyful  sense  of 
lightness  when  we  have  got  clear  away 
which  never  comes  while  we  are  amid 
our  responsibilities.  A  feeling  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility,  of  happy  emancipation  from 
ertbrt  and  constraint,  of  deliverance  from 
anxiety  and  care,  of  happy  and  exultant 
liberty,  is  the  really  glorious  and  refresh¬ 
ing  thing  in  holiday  travel.  We  get  our 
child-likeness  back  again  for  a  while. 
We  liberate  the  mind  from  pressure,  and 
it  regains  its  elasticity  with  a  bound. 
No  wonder  that  we  break  out  into  ex¬ 
travagant  costumes,  strange  freaks,  and 
mad  enterprises.  They  are  but  the  re¬ 
bound  of  an  elastic  nature  from  the  re¬ 
pression  and  constraint  of  civilized  life. 
We  come  back  to  our  duties  none  the 
worse,  but  much  the  better,  for  having 
indulged  in  them ;  and  though,  as  we 
return  to  the  old  associations,  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  return  to  meet  us, 
and  the  old  burden  waits  to  be  taken 
up  again,  we  take  the  burden  upon 
strengthened  shoulders,  and  meet  the 
stress  of  circumstances  with  freshened 
minds.  The  body’s  wholeness  and  the 
mind’s  elasticity  have  both  been  restor¬ 
ed,  and  we  are  recreated  and  renewed. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  true 
idea  of  a  holiday  is  that  it  shall  be  rec- 
rc.ative.  The  philosophy  of  holidays  is 
the  philosophy  of  recreation.  But  the 
whole  subject  of  recreation  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  understood.  A  linger¬ 
ing  asceticism  of  sentiment — a  relic  of 
the  superstition  which  looked  upon  the 
body  as  the  source  of  sin,  and  peopled 
the  Theban  desert  with  self-mortifying 
anchorites — still  affects  our  modes  of 
thought,  though  the  dogma  itself  has 
perished  from  our  intellectual  convic¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  proscribe  amusement.s, 
as  some  generations  have  done  ;  nor  do 
we  go  heartily  into  them,  as  Paganism 
did  and  the  Latin  races  do :  but  we  in¬ 
dulge  in  them  and  apologize  for  them. 
We  take  some  of  our  most  pleasant  and 
most  needful  recreations  with  a  half 
suspicion  that  they  are  only  h.alf  right. 
There  is,  consequently,  an  entire  want 
of  abandon  in  them,  for  which  some  of 
us  make  up  by  extreme  abandon  when 
we  are  off  for  th^  holidays.  We  are 


dreadfully  afraid  of  making  ourselves 
ridiculous  before  one  another,  but  wo 
take  it  out  with  interest  by  making  our¬ 
selves  extremely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners.  But  nothing  shows  the 
popular  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
subject  of  recreation  so  thoroughly  as 
this  fear  of  being  ridiculous.  Public 
opinion  often  exhibits  the  extremest  ig¬ 
norance  of  huin.an  nature,  but  in  noth¬ 
ing  is  it  more  entirely  childish  than  in 
its  ideas  on  amusement  and  recreation. 
It  persistently  merges  the  man  in  his 
profession,  keeps  him  perpetually  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  status,  and  will  on  no  ac¬ 
count  allow  him  to  descend  from  it.  It 
judges  the  fitness  of  his  amusements  by 
the  nature  of  his  duties,  expects  ever¬ 
lasting  gravity  from  those  whose  calling 
is  a  grave  one,  and  perpetual  lightheart¬ 
edness  from  those  whose  vocation  is  to 
amuse.  For  a  preacher  to  romp  with 
his  boys  would  shock  half  the  ladies  of 
his  congregation  ;  for  a  man  of  business 
to  join  in  am-ateur  theatricals  would 
make  his  banker  watchful  over  his  ac¬ 
count,  and  his  brother  merchants  suspi¬ 
cious  of  his  solvency ;  for  a  lawyer  to 
be  a  poet,  for  a  dean  to  be  a  s.atiriBt,  for 
a  schoolmaster  to  enjoy  whist  or  bil¬ 
liards,  or  for  a  bishop  to  dance,  would 
ox|X)sc  them  all  to  remark  and  suspi¬ 
cion.  Yet  a  moment’s  thought  would 
show  to  the  least  penetrating  of  persons 
that  no  true  recreation  can  be  found  in 
the  line  of  a  man’s  calling.  It  is  that 
disgust  of  sameness  which  makes  us 
need  change  of  scene  and  drives  us  off 
for  the  holidays,  which  justifies  and 
necessitates  recreation  of  every  kind. 
Change  is  the  first  condition  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  A  man  might  just  as  well  sleep 
in  his  full  evening  dress  as  seek  his 
amusement  in  "the  same  direction  as  his 
work.  Work  and  play,  like  day  and 
night,  are  opposites,  and  the  widest  un¬ 
likeness  between  them  is  the  truest  com¬ 
pleteness  of  each.  Of  course  there 
must  be  no  moral  incongruity  between 
any  parts  of  a  true  man’s  life,  but  phy.s- 
ically  and  intellectually  there  cannot  be 
too  wide  a  dift'erence  between  bis  labor 
and  his  recreation.  They  should  sur¬ 
round  him  with  different  associations, 
call  up  different  feelings,  exercise  differ¬ 
ent  faculties,  appeal  to  different  parts  of 
his  nature :  should  be,  in  fact,  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  each  other.  The  man  of  sed- 
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cntary  occup.ition  should  take  active 
recreation,  the  man  of  laborious  >vork 
needs  restful  play.  The  student  requires 
unintellectual  amusement,  the  tradesman 
may  find  his  recreation  in  books.  The 
man  whose  calling  needs  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  an  official  dignity  requires  as 
recreation  something  in  which  even  per¬ 
sonal  dignity  may  be  laid  aside  and  for¬ 
gotten,  some  innocent  but  not  dignified 
amusement  in  which  he  descends  to  the 
level  of  others,  and  is  no  longer  the 
priest  or  the  pedagogue,  the  justice  or 
the  physici.an,  but  simply  the  man.  The 

1>ublio  may  always  remember  his  status, 
10  needs  to  remember  himself.  The 
world  foolishly  tells  him  to  keep  upon 
his  stilts  ;  he  need.s  to  come  down  from 
them  to  know  “the  blessedness  of  be¬ 
ing  little,”  and  to  get  out  of  his  voca¬ 
tion  and  out  of  himself.  That  is  true 
recreation,  and  fulfils  its  function. 

This  seems  to  be  the  “  rationale  ”  of 
recreation.  Recreation  is  something 
more  than  amusement,  for  amusement 
merely  occupies  or  diverts,  while  rec¬ 
reation,  as  the  word  itself  indicates,  re¬ 
news  and  recreates.  But  this  renewal 
and  recreation  proceed  on  the  principle 
of  antithesis.  Life  is  a  balance  of  op¬ 
posites,  he.alth  is  their  equipoise,  and 
the  overbalance  of  either  is  disease  and 
death.  Arctic  explorers  tell  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  persccutioti  of  perpetual  daylight  in 
the  six  months’  polar  day,  and  of  the 
terrible  depression  produced  by  the  per- 

Sctual  darkness  in  the  6i.x  months’  night. 

!iit  the  beautiful  alternation  of  these 
opposites  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  perpetual  swing  of  this  ex¬ 
quisitely  balanced  antithesis,  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  condition  of  our  healthy  activ¬ 
ity.  Nature  does  not  le.ave  us  to  bal¬ 
ance  work  and  rest,  but  does  all  she 
can  to  strike  the  balance  for  ns.  Yet 
even  the  rest  of  sleep  iS  something  more 
than  the  cessation  of  .activity:  every 
muscle  in  the  body  has  its  correlative, 
and  it  is  by  the  use  of  the  one  that  the 
other  is  rested.  All  muscular  action 
consists  of  contractile  movement,  and  a 
muscle  c.an  only  be  elongated  by  the 
pull  caused  by  the  contraction  of  its 
correlative.  We  rest  by  employing  other 
muscles  than  those  on  which  the  stress 
of  action  has  lain.  When  I  close  my 
eyes  from  very  weariness,  the  muscles 
which  have  kept  them  open  lose  their 


contractility,  the  opposite  muscles  come 
into  play,  and  by  contraction  pull  down 
my  eyelids  and  elongate  the  muscles, 
W’hich  in  their  turn  will  contract  to¬ 
morrow  and  open  my  eyelids  to  the  day¬ 
light.  This  principle  of  rest  by  alterna¬ 
tion  of  activity  runs  through  the  greater 
part  of  our  ex|>erienoe.  Play  is  change 
of  work,  not  change  which  merely  gives 
the  same  organs  or  luculties  something 
else  to  do,  but  change  which  brings  other 
and  correlative  organs  or  opposite  fac¬ 
ulties  into  action.  Mere  rest  is  not 
true  recreation.  An  unused  power  or 
faculty  will  not  fitly  counterbalance  an 
overworked  one.  To  keep  one  eye  shut 
would  never  compensate  for  overuse  of 
the  other ;  yet  it  is  just  that  overuse  of 
some  one  |>owcr  or  faculty  which  is  the 
evil  we  all  need  to  redress.  We  are 
created  men,  and  it  is  only  by  art  that 
we  are  made  into  tradesmen  or  states¬ 
men,  literary  men  or  handieraflsmen, 
professional  men  or  workmen.  Our 
vocation  is  a  limitation  put  upon  us 
by  neces-sity,  a  narrowing  of  our  life 
into  a  s{)ecial  channel,  a  straitening  of 
our  energies  into  one  line  of  s[)ecial 
faculty,  and  its  unavoidable  result  is  a 
one-sided  development  of  our  powers. 
But  in  its  highest  and  truest  form  rec¬ 
reation  is  the  prevention  of  this  onc- 
sidedness.  A  really  noble  recreation  is 
a  perfecting  discipline.  It  redresses  the 
injured  balance  of  our  nature,  cultivat¬ 
ing  that  side  of  it  which  our  vocation 
nt'glects,  developing  those  powers  our 
necessary  business  represses,  and  out  of 
the  man  of  study  or  of  business,  out  of 
the  Statesman  or  the  tradesman,  ro|>ro- 
ducing  and  recreating  the  Man.  It  is 
therefore  compensatory  in  its  influence, 
and  restorative  in  its  effects;  it  is  anti¬ 
thetical  to  our  occupation,  restoring  the 
harmony  of  a  well-b.alanced  mind  and 
the  soundness  of  a  well-developed  body, 
and  preserving  or  recreating  the  active 
wholeness,  the  physical  and  mental 
health,  of  the  whole  m.^n.  It  ■  is  thus 
a  part  of  culture,  and  might  well  be 
considered  to  bo  a  part  of  religion  too. 

Many  examples  might  be  given  in 
illustration  of  the  principle  here  stated. 
Where  the  instinctive  action  of  mind  or 
body  suggests  a  restorative  or  recre.ative 
movement,  it  will  usually  be  found  to 
proceed  on  this  principle  of  complement, 
compensation,  or  antithesis.  It  is  a 
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well-known  optical  experience,  that 
when  an  eye  which  has  been  dazzled 
by  some  brilliant  color  is  turned  away 
from  it  to  some  colorless  object,  that 
object  is  partially  obliterated  by  a  natch 
or  blot  of  some  other  quite  <litferent 
color.  Hut  the  imaginary  color  bears 
an  exact  relation  to  the  color  which 
produced  the  dazzling  effect.  It  is  its 
correlative,  its  complement,  its  opposite, 
and  the  mingling  of  the  two  would  pro¬ 
duce  })erfect  harmony,  because  they 
would  constitute  perfect  light.  Hut  this 
physical  fact  has  a  hundred  parallels  in 
our  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Our 
castles  in  the  air  are  never  counterparts 
of  home ;  they  are  generally  complemen¬ 
tary  to  it.  The  ideal  life  we  picture  to 
ourselves  in  d.ay-dreams  is  generally  set 
in  vivid  contrast  to  the  life  we  really 
live.  Escaping  into  a  world  we  can 
create  after  our  own  fancy,  it  is  often 
the  antithesis  of  this.  The  serious  work 
of  Milton’s  life  was  political  and  theo¬ 
logical  controversy.  He  was  known 
among  his  contemporaries  os  the  great 
heretic  and  radical  of  his  time,  and  was 
supposed  to  delight  in  the  distasteful 
and  disturbing  labors  to  which  the  in¬ 
terests  of  truth  and  liberty  seemed  to 
call  him.  Hut  though  he  lived  in  the 
very  noise  and  dust  of  the  battle,  his 
“  love  of  sacred  song”  kept  the  fountain 
of  his  feelings  fresh  and  clear.  He  fought, 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  Tiature,  for 
what  he  Iwlieved  to  be  the  right,  but  he 
kept  all  its  sweetness  by  converse  with 
poetic  themes.  Controversy  was  his 
duty,  but  poetry  was  his  delight.  'He 
did  his  work  with  an  heroic  devotedness, 
but  kept  himself  from  one-sided  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  divine  recreation  of  his 
muse;  and  when  he  had  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,  Imj  took  refuge 
from  them  in  an  ideal  world,  and  re¬ 
freshed  his  mitid  with  immortal  song. 
Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  w'e 
find  other  examples  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  Lamb’s  quaint  and  quiet  humor 
was  the  escape  of  a  gentle  nature  from 
harsh  surroundings,  and  the  genial  satire 
and  good-humored  mockery  which  make 
his  essays  such  fascinating  reading  are 
but  the  antithesis  of  his  serious  and  sad 
experience,  the  flight  of  his  fancy  into 
another  sphere  to  redress  the  balance 
of  this.  He  laughs  with  his  readers  be¬ 
cause  he  needed  a  laugh,  and  could  not 


laugh  with  himself.  He  is  bright,  and 
airy,  and  gay  in  his  writings,  because 
he  must  have  some  glimpses  of  life’s 
brighter  side,  and  such  glimpses  were 
not  given  him  by  experience,  for  his 
heavy  domestic  cares  and  troubles  took 
all  airiness  and  gayety  out  of  his  life. 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hood. 
His  genial  laughter  came  from  a  suffer¬ 
ing  soul.  His  literary  labors  were  the 
escape  of  his  mind  from  ill-health  and 
painful  ex|K*rience3  into  another  world. 
S'or  is  it  violating  any  projiriety  to  s,ay 
that,  in  a  very  different  manner,  we  owe 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  writings  to  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  n.ature.  It  was  a  home  afflic¬ 
tion  that  gave  her  great  jiowers  to  the 

fmblic  use.  It  was  a  recreation  in  the 
lighest  sense  of  the  word,  .as  an  escape 
from  the  great  void  of  a  life  from  which- 
a  cherished  presence  had  been  taken, 
that  she  began  that  series  of  exquisite 
creations  which  has  seemed  to  multiply 
the  number  of  our  acquaintances,  .and  to 
enlarge  even  the  circle  of  our  friend¬ 
ships.  Hut  this  escape  from  the  real 
into  the  ido.al  would  not  be  jiossible  to 
any  were  not  our  nature  “antithetically 
mixed.”  I’hysically  and  mentally  over¬ 
balance  is  distress  and  disease,  equipoise 
is  happiness  and  health;  and  whether 
it  be  needful  duties  or.  unavoidable  ex¬ 
periences,  cherished  habits  or  detested 
necessities,  which  throw'  the  weight  on 
one  side,  that  only  is  a  truly  restorative 
discipline  or  recreative  experience  which 
puts  an  etpial  w  eight  upon  the  other  side. 

Guided  by  this  principle  it  would  be 
very  possible  for  us  to  select  our  rec¬ 
reations  w’ith  a  near  approach  to  scien¬ 
tific  fitness.  To  understand  the  nature 
of  recreation  and  the  high  purposes  it 
may  subserve,  is  to  be  far  on  tlie  road 
to  the  discovery  of  its  method.  Phys¬ 
ically,  it  should  be  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  body’s  w'holeness,  by 
ensuring  the  equal  and  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  its  parts.  Intellectually, 
it  should  aim  at  rounding  oft’  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  extending  the  culture  of 
our  faculties  to  every  part  of  them.  It 
should  not  minister  to  the  mere  love  of 
change  or  the  desire  of  novelty,  but 
new  experiences  and  changed  surround¬ 
ings  are  essential  to  its  perfectness.  It 
should  be  change  of  occupation  and  of 
menml  air.  It  should  take  us  into  a 
new  world,  and  open  a  wider  horizon 
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to  our  observation  and  experience.  Holi¬ 
day  travel  is,  in  fact,  its  typical  form, 
and  th.at  recreation  will  be  most  truly 
recreative  to  which  we  can  turn  from 
time  to  time  with  all  the  zeSt  of  fresh¬ 
ness,  in  which  we  can  forget  onr  cares 
and  merge  our  anxieties,  and  which  i.s 
so  far  from  the  track  of  necessary  work, 
so  different  from  our  enforced  activity, 
that  we  can  enter  on  it  with  something 
of  that  fresh  and  joyous  feeling  with 
which  at  this  moment  we  are  “  off  for 
the  holidays.” 


The  CoDt«npormi7  Beriew. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OP  THE  CLERGY  TOW- 
ARDS  SCIENCE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  many 
individual  exceptions,  a  good  deal  of  mu¬ 
tual  suspicion  exists  at  present  between 
clergymen  and  men  of  science.  While 
Science  is  threatening  to  warn  the  clergy 
off  its  premises  altogether  with  a  vigor¬ 
ous  denunciation  of  theological  prepos¬ 
sessions,  the  clergy  .are  too  often  dispos¬ 
ed  to  look  with  both  fear  .and  anger  on 
the  position  assumed  by  their  scientific 
assailants.  In  fact,  they  are  angry  he- 
caH$e  they  are  fearful.  They  cannot  ex¬ 
actly  estimate  the  danger  ;  and  they  are 
not  snre  whether  the  monster  which 
threatens  them  is  a  bngl>enr  or  a  gi.ant, 
or  whether  ho  may  not  turn  out  after  all 
to  be  a  good  angel  in  disguise.  But  the 
men  of  science  seem  at  present  to  be 
the  more  aggressive  party  of  the  two. 
The  clergy  show  signs  of  being  cowed 
by  the  asseverations,  which  arc  echoed 
back  from  every  quarter,  that  the  cause 
of  revealed  religion  is  obsolete  and  hope¬ 
less;  while  the  irrit.ation  which  they 
sometimes  betray  springs  mainly  from 
the  feeling  that  their  order  has  l>een 
made  the  object  of  a  contemptuous 
prejudice,  which  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  deserves. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
what  justice  there  is  in  the  at-cusations 
which  are  currently  brought  against  the 
clergy  on  the  part  of  science.  Is  it  true 
that,  as  a  body,  they  are  narrow-minded 
and  obstructive  beyond  the  average  of 
educated  men  ?  Have  they  alw.ays  led 
the  chorus  of  unre.asoning  remonstrance 
against  every  fresh  influx  of  scientific 
light  ?  Are  they  incapable,  even  at  their 


best,  of  defining  their  position  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  precision  with  which 
men  of  science  can  define  their  own  ? 
Have  they  reached  their  highest  tide- 
mark  of  charity  and' intelligence,  as  soon 
as  they  have  repudiated  the  earlier  spirit 
of  persecution,  and  a.ssented  to  a  few 
obvious  propositions  on  the  truth  of 
science  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  no  real  contradiction  c.an  be 
established  between  the  revelations  of 
His  Word  and  the  discoveries  of  His 
Works  ? 

As  there  is  nothing  like  a  c.andid  friend 
for  telling  you  the  worst  of  yourself,  I 
will  call  in  a  clergyman  to  furnish  the 
indictment  against  the  clergy  : 

“  It  is  worth  while  to  take  the  instance  of 
the  use  of  science  to  our  clergy.  Seeing  that 
the  Bible,  in  page  after  page  (to  say  nothing 
of  whole  books  of  it),  is  constantly  occupied 
in  directing  profound  attention  to  the  power 
of  God  as  proved  by  the  magnificence  of  His 
creation,  —  seeing  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  points,  as  the  special  proofs  of  God’s 
love,  to  His  care  for  the  mountain  lily,  and 
the  falling  sparrow,  and  the  raven's  callow 
brood, — is  not  our  education,  and  especially 
that  of  our  blergy,  distinctly  irreligious  in 
neglecting  these  things,  and  in  elevating  the 
poor  words  of  man,  as  an  instrument  of  train¬ 
ing,  unmeasurably  above  the  mighty  works 
of  God  ?  And  with  what  re.snlts  ?  ft  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  their  disas¬ 
trous  importance.  Not  only  do  the  clergy, 
who  should  be  the  leaders  of  thought,  lose 
the  advantage  of  assisting  in  a  thousand  ways 
their  poorer  parishioners,  but  they  find  them¬ 
selves  actually  inferior  in  these  great  fields 
of  knowledge  to  many  clerks  and  artisans  in 
their  own  congregations,  before  whom  they 
cannot  venture  to  speak  of  them  without  the 
danger  of  raising  a  contemptuous  smile." 

Jjci  me  pause  to  observe  that  I  quote 
the  above  sentences  only  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  what  follows.  No  one  can 
dispute  the  great  advantage  of  every 
kiml  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  clergy ; 
nor  need  we  discuss  the  transparent  fal¬ 
lacy  of  dcpri‘ciating  the  wordij  of  man 
in  contrast  with  the  works  of  God ;  as 
though  the  excellence  of  the  creature 
were  not  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  to 
whose  gift  alone  man  owes  the  faculty 
of  expressing  noble  thoughts  in  grace¬ 
ful  language. 

“This,  however,”  he  proceeds,  “is  the 
least  part  of  the  evil.  Science  has  interpen¬ 
etrated  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  thoughts, 
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the  speculations,  nay,  even  the  common  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  age,  and  yet  the  clergy  are 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  it;  in  many 
instances  are  suspicious  of  it;  in  many  more 
are  its  bitter  and  ignorant  opponents,  ^arce- 
ly  has  there  been  an  eminent  philosopher, 
from  Roger  Bacon  down  to  Comte, — scarcely 
an  eminent  discoverer,  from  Galileo  down  to 
Darwin, — who  has  not  counted  the  clergy 
among  his  most  ruthless  opponents.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  denial  of  the  fact  Against  astronomy, 
against  zoology,  against  chemistry,  against 
geology,  against  ethnology,  against  piiilology 
— against  well-nigh  every  nascent  science  in 
its  turn — has  theological  arrogance  and  self- 
styled  orthodoxy  marshalled  their  menacing 
arrav  of  misinterpreted  or  inapplicable  frag¬ 
ments  of  Holy  Writ.  Just  as  of  old  ‘fops 
refuted  Berkeley  with  a  sneer,’  so  now  some 
young  ordained  B.A.  finds  it  easy  to  crush 
Darwin  with  a  text.  Is  it,  I  ask,  uncommon 
to  hear  some  ignorant  clergyman,  who  has 
laboriously  scraped  into  a  poll  degree,  lay 
down  the  law  as  though  he  held  the  keys 
of  all  knowledge  in  his  hand,  and  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pity  and  look  down  upon  those  splen¬ 
did  students  whose  lives  have  been  one  long- 
continued  heroism  of  candor  and  research  ? 
You  may  say  that  an  opposition  of  this  cali¬ 
bre  usually  ends  in  some  complacent  avowal 
of  the  ardent  friendship  between  science  and 
theology,  and  in  the  acceptance  as  axiomatic 
truisms  of  what  had  previously  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  atheistical  and  absurd.  But  mean¬ 
while,  what  happens  ?  Men  of  science,  con¬ 
founding  religion  with  the  anachronisms  of 
its  most  feeble  and  most  violent  expounders, 
too  often  hold  aloof  from  a  Church  whoso  in¬ 
most  heart  is  intensely  truthful, — a  Church 
which  well  knows  the  delight  tliat  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  minds  have  ever  felt  in  reverent  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  law’s  of  God,  and  which  sees 
n)ore  of  her  own  real  spirit  in  the  patient 
labors  of  science  than  in  unprogressive  idle¬ 
ness  and  theolomcal  hate." — Rev.  F.  W.  Far¬ 
rar,  On  tome  JM/eets  in  /*u6/tc  ikhool  Edu¬ 
cation,  pp.  46 — 48. 

This  invective  exaggerates  its  sm.all 
basis  of  ackiiow'ledged  fact  t6  a  degree 
which  is  as  unfair  to  men  of  science 
as  to  the  clergy.  The  highest  praise 
which  can  be  given  to  any  kind  of 
education  is,  th.it  it  makes  the  judgment 
just,  by  training  it  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  things  which  pass  before 
us.  So  then  Mr.  Farrar  pays  a  poor 
compliment  to  scientific  education,  when 
he  says  that  those  who  have  enjoye^  its 
full  advantages  are  in  the  habit  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  false  judgment  on  the  most  solemn 
of  all  subjects,  by  “  confounding  religion 
with  the  anachronisms  of  its  most  feeble 
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and  most  violent  expounders.”  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  scientific  society  in 
England  which  has  not  numbered  clergy¬ 
men  among  its  leading  members.  What 
excuse  can  be  urged  for  their  scientific 
companions,  if  they  turn  from  the  recent 
memory  or  the  living  presence  of  such 
men  as  Whewell  and  Buckland,  as 
Sedgwick  and  Pritchard  and  Ilarcourt, 
to  condemn  the  clergy  in  a  mass,  and 
religion  along  with  them,  because  of  the 
crude  lucubrations  of  “some  ignorant 
clergyman  who  has  laboriously  scraped 
into  a  jioll  degree  ?  ”  But  at  this  point 
Mr.  Farrar  is  touching  on  a  different 
question,  on  which  many  of  us  are  very 
ready  to  agree  with  him ;  I  mean  the 
impropriety  of  calling  on  men  for  ser¬ 
mons  and  other  public  addresses  im¬ 
mediately  after  their  ordination.  No 
profession  could  stand  such  a  strain  as 
this  with  credit.  And  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  if  young  preachers  take 
a  liberal  turn,  they  are  quite  as  likely  to 
talk  nonsense  in  behalf  of  science  aa 
their  brethren  are  against  it.  The  mis¬ 
take  is,  to  let  them  bear  their  testimony 
on  such  subjects  at  all ;  and  the  marvel 
is,  that  any  one  trained  under  the  exact 
di$(‘iplinc  of  science  should  take  the- 
crude  prentice-work  of  the  young  be¬ 
ginner  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  com- 
)*rehensivc  condemnation  of  a  great  and 
accomplished  society,  which  is  charged 
with  the  promotion  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  man. 

It  is  against  human  nature  to  expect 
that  changes  can  be  brought  about  in 
old  opinions  without  resistance  from  the 
body  which  believes  itself  pledged  to 
support  them.  This  vis  mertioB  exists, 
in  all  professions :  notably  so  in  the  case 
of  medical  science.  Dr.  Hooker  con¬ 
fesses  th.at  the  “medicine  men  in  all 
countries  ”  are  apt  to  be  “  divided  among 
themselves;”  and  he  candidly  adds,  by 
the  w.ay,  that  “  many  ”  of  them  take  up, 
new  views  solely  “from  spite  to  the 
priests;”  so  that  the  unfairness  is  not 
all  on  one  side.*  Scientiho  men  must 
also  lay  their  account  with  provoking 
additional  suspicion  if  they  travel  out  of  ■ 
their  provinee  to  assail  the  religious  con¬ 
victions  of  their  neighbors  on  alleged 
scientific  grounds,  llevealed  religion 


*  Lecture  on  Insukr  Florae;  “  Nottingliam, 
Report  of  British  Association,”  p.  221. 
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rests  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  How  then  can  the  teachers  of 
that  religion  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in 
the  assertion  that  science  has  proved  the 
supernatural  to  be  a  nightmare  monster, 
lingering  on  from  darker  a^es  into  days 
of  light?  The  whole  machinery  of  that 
religion  rests  on  our  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer.  How  then  can  the  clergy  re¬ 
frain  from  remonstrance  if  the  weakness 
of  supposing  that  prayer  can  influence 
the  acts  of  God  is  made  a  favoiite  com¬ 
monplace  with  men  of  science  ?  Let  us 
try  if  we  cannot  consider  the  subject 
without  disturbance  from  the  unjust 
judgments  of  either  side.  The  real 
questions  at  Lsue  may  be  stated  in  this 
form : — Have  the  clergy  contributed  the 
full  share  of  assistance  towards  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  corporation  of  educated 
and  influential  men?  Do  they  look  on 
the  progress  of  scientific  inquiries  which 
lie  beyond  their  special  province  with 
the  candor  and  interest  with  which  one 
such  body  ought  to  regard  the  success¬ 
ful  labors  of  another  ?  And  can  they  for¬ 
mulate  their  own  convictions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with 
those  conclusions  which  science  has  es¬ 
tablished  beyond  further  appeal  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Farrar  is  hap¬ 
py  in  possessing  a  far  wider  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  of  science  than  I 
can  boast  of.  But  his  “challenge  ”  must 
sound  harsh  in  the  ears  of  a  generation 
which  remembers  Bucklaud  and  Chal¬ 
mers,  and  owes  so  much  to  Sedgwick 
and  Whewell.  His  reference  to  Berkeley 
is  as  inappropriate  as  it  is  inaccurate ;  * 
for  Berkeley  became  the  most  revered 
of  bishops,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  main¬ 
tained  tliat  all  the  “  fops  ”  who  sneered 


•  For  “  Fop$  rtfvied  Berkelej  unth  a  metr,”  as 
Mr.  Farrar  gives  it,  read  *‘An4  eoaxmnb*  vanquuh 
Berkeley  by  a  grin.”  To  misquote  lour  words  out 
of  six  is  surely  au  unreasonable  degree  of  careless¬ 
ness.  He  leaves  not  a  scrap  of  the  original  but  a 
proper  name  and  an  article.  The  line  is  generally 
cited  more  accurately  (except  “with"  for  “by”), 
but  with  a  wrong  reference,  to  Pope;  e.  g.,  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  “Logic,"  ii.  47 i,  ed.  1843  (reference 
xlterwards  withdrawn),  and  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
“History  of  Philosophy,”  iv.  7,  ed.  1846;  ii.  28K, 
•d.  1867.  It  is  taken  from  a  piece  often  printed 
with  Pope’s  Works,  by  John  Brown,  D.D.,  en¬ 
titled  “An  Essay  on  Satire,  occasioned  by  the 
-death  of  Mr.  Pope,  inscribed  to  Mr.  Warburton;” 
and  will  be  found  in  Anderson’s  “  British  Poets," 
X.  879. 


at  him  were  clergymen.  The  most  irrel¬ 
evant  rejoinder,  I  think,  was  given  him 
by  the  layman  Johnson,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  “ sneer”  was  passed  by 
the  physician  Arbutimot ;  while  the  un¬ 
lucky  missile  w'hich  Mr.  Farrar  has 
caught  up  to  fling  at  the  clergy  turns 
out  to  be  a  line  which  one  clergyman 
addressed  to  another  in  honor  of  a  third. 
But  let  us  look  at  some  facts  which  arc 
rather  more  in  point  than  this,  and  which 
lie  close  at  hand. 

In  Mr.  Grove’s  inaugur.al  address  to 
the  British  Association  at  Nottingham, 
he  recognized  the  growth  of  scientific 
societies  “since  the  fouud.ation  of  the 
Roj-al  Society  now  more  thati  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,”  as  “  an  important  cause  of 
the  rapid  advance  of  science.”  What 
light  is  thrown  on  the  question  before  us 
by  the  origin  of  those  two  bodies,  the 
Royal  Society  which  commenced  the 
movement,  and  the  “  British  As.sociatiou 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,”  which 
represents  its  latest  development  ? 

The  lists  of  those  who  founded  the 
Royal  Society,  give  honorable  ))romi- 
nence  to  the  names  of  clergymen  ; — wit¬ 
ness  those  of  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester  ; 
Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  Sprat,  Bish¬ 
op  of  Rochester  (its  first  historian) ; 
Bathurst,  Dean  of  Wells;  and  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lis.  The  British  Association  was  mainly 
originated  by  a  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  planned  its 
“  aims  and  working  details,”  says  Prin¬ 
cipal  Forbes,  “  with  a  completeness 
which  took  his  hearers  somew  hat  by  sur¬ 
prise,  but  in  which  they  found  little  to 
alter  or  .amend  ;  and  the  constitution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Harcourt  remains  in 
all  its  important  details  the  working 
code  of  the  Association  to  this  d.ay.” 
“An  institution,”  Mr.  Forbes  remarks, 
“founded  by  such  men  as  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
and  fostered  in  its  very  origin  by  the 
enlightened  patronage  of  the  then  ven¬ 
erable  and  beloved  Archbishop  of  York, 
must  have  had  its  rise  in  the  confidence 
that  the  prosecution  of  science  in  a 
right  spirit  must  ultimately  jirove  the 
bulwark,  and  not  the  countermine,  of 
reljgious  belief.”*  For  nine  years  out  of 
the  thirty-six  of  its  existence,  the  Chair 

*  “  The  British  Association  considered  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  history,  plan,  and  results,"  &c,  Dun¬ 
dee,  1866,  pp.  7,  19, 
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of  the  Association  has  been  filled  by 
clerjiymon,  viz.,  by  Dean  Btickland, 
Professor  Sedgwiclc,  Dr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Vernon  Hurcourt,  Dr.  Whewell,  Dean 
Peacock,  Dr.  Robinson,  the  younger 
Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Professor  Willis.  Mr. 
Farrar  will  render  no  service  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  if  he  helps  to  propagate  the 
idea  that  this  fair  alliance  has  been 
broken,  and  that  there  is  now  a  con¬ 
fessed  antagonism  between  the  clergy 
and  that  scientific  body. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  a  great 
change  since  the  days  when,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  dogmatism,  their  comtnen- 
tatorial  disposition,  and  the  other  ob¬ 
structive  tendencies  which  Dr.  AVhewell 
records  against  them,*  “  the  whole  do¬ 
main  of  the  human  intellect,”  as  Dean 
Milman  says,  “  was  the  jmssession”  of 
the  clergy  ;  when  “  the  universities,  the 
schools,  w’ero  theirs  and  theirs  only;” 
when  “  they  were  the  canon  lawyers, 
and  for  some  centuries,  as  far  as  it  was 
known  or  in  use,  the  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  civil  law  ;  ”  when  “  thejr 
W'cre  the  historians,  the  poets,  the  phi¬ 
losophers.”!  Other  classes  have  emerg¬ 
ed,  one  afler  another,  to  claim  a  share 
in  governing  that  intellectual  empire 
over  which  the  clergy  ruled  so  long 
with  mixed  results  of  good  and  evil. 
Lawyers  and  physicians,  astronomers 
and  chemists,  engineers  and  soldiers, 
have  all  come  forward  on  the  basis  of 
their  several  professions  to  make  por¬ 
tions  of  that  mighty  realm  their  own. 
But  it  is  unreasonable  to  talk  as  if  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  had  passed 
from  comparative  light  to  daikness, 
w'hile  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
emerging  from  darkness  into  light.  The 

*  “  History  of  the  Sciences,"  and  “  i’hiloaophy 
of  Diacovery,”  p.  45,  eta  For  a  full  statement  of 
the  case  against  the  clergy,  we  may  turn  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  Lecky  and  the  late  Mr.  Buckle ;  and 
to  some  chapters  in  Mr.  G.  U.  Lewes's  "History 
of  Philosophy." 

f  “  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  ix.  3,  ed.  1864. 
"  The  tlieological  spirit  is,  in  a  manner,  the  blood 
which  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  European  world, 
down  to  Bacon  and  Descartes.  For  the  first  time. 
Bacon  in  England,  and  Descartes  in  France,  car¬ 
ried  intelligence  beyond  the  path  of  theology.  .  . 
Upon  the  whole,  this  influence  has  been  salutary.” 
Guizot,  “Civilization  in  Europe,"  i.  114,  ed.  Bohn. 
Professor  Sedgwick  is  fond  of  repeating  the  words 
in  which  La  Place,  shortly  before  his  death,  dwelt 
on  the  value  of  the  clerical  element  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  England ;  "  Discourse  on  Cambridge 

Studies,”  5tb  ed.  pp.  occliii.,  129. 


names  of  the  clergy  are  prominent  at- 
every  great  crisis  in  the  movement  of 
thought ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  with  many  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  BO  vast  an  array,  their  leaders  have 
seldom  failed  to  grasp  at  last  the  torch 
of  truth,  and  pass  it  onward  with  unfal¬ 
tering  hand. 

The  stock  instances  of  clerical  perse¬ 
cution  prove  the  folly  of  committing  the 
interests  of  science  to  a  needless  assault 
on  a  great,  powerful,  and  venerable  sys¬ 
tem.  But  they  often  bear  witness  also 
to  more  patience  than  we  should  exjiect 
on  the  side  of  the  |)ersecutors,  and  more 
indiscretion  than  is  acknowledged  on  the 
side  of  the  assailant.  In  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Irishman  Virgilius  was  accused 
at  tiome  by  St.  Bonitace  for  the  heresy 
of  asserting  the  existence  of  the  antip¬ 
odes;  yet  he  obtained  and  kept  till 
his  death  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg,  and 
afterw'ards  was  sainted.*  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  famous  Gerbert  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  glamour  and  necromancy  ;  but 
ne  rose  through  the  archbishoprics  of 
Rheims  and  Ravenna  to  St.  Peter’s 
Chair.f  Roger  Bacon,  though  a  church¬ 
man,  might  have  escaped  persecution  if 
he  had  not“  in  .an  evil  hour  ”  taken  “  the 
fatal  step  of  becoming  a  Franciscan 
Friar,”  and  so  brought  himself  within 
the  reach  of  a  “  narrower,  more  rigid, 
more  suspicious  rule.”  J  Galileo,  the 
layman,  was  himself  partly  to  blame  for 
the  persecution  which  the  churchman, 
Copernicus,  had  avoided.  “Under  the 
sagacious  and  peaceful  sway  of  Coper¬ 
nicus,  astronomy  had  efiected  a  glorious 
triumph  over  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ; 
but  under  the  bold  and  uncompromising 
sceptre  of  Galileo  all  her  conquests  were 
irrecoverably  lost.”  §  So  far  as  persecu- 


•  It  has  lately  been  argued  that  the  error  really 
charged  against  Virgilius  was  rather  that  of  main¬ 
taining  a  uon-adamite  race  of  men  than  that  of  the 
antipodes.  See  “  Christian  Schools  and  Scholars," 
1867,  i.  141-3. 

f  Compare  Dr.  Newman,  “Scope  and  Nature  of 
University  Education,”  p.  323.  "  Lectures  and  Es¬ 
says  on  University  Subjects,”  pp.  243,  280. 

^  Milman,  “  History  of  Latin  Christianity,”  ix. 
155. 

g  Brewster,  “  Martyrs  of  Science,”  p.  96.  Dr. 
Whewell  remarks  on  “the  series  of  misfortunes 
which  assailed  the  reformers  of  philosophy"  from  R. 
Bacon  to  Bruno ;  but  he  adds,  “  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  least  temper¬ 
ate  and  judicious  reformers.”  “Philosophy  of 
Discovery,”  pp.  101-2. 
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tion  goes,  the  Church  has  contributed 
its  full  share  of  victims  as  well  as  perse¬ 
cutors  ;  nor  has  it  lacked  its  just  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  more  fortunate  discoverers, 
whose  discretion  or  calmness  has  pre¬ 
served  them  from  being  ranked  in  either 
class. 

Let  us  mark  down,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  churchmen  as  they  come  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  history  of  the  scientific 
revolution  which  lies  parallel  to  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  As  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  great  mystical  theologian, 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  described  the 
true  method  of  physical  inquiry  in  terms 
which  “  Francis  Bacon  himself  might 
have  adopted.”  “  It  wouhl  not  be  easy 
at  the  present  day,”  says  Dr.  Whewell, 
“  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  object 
of  physical  science.”  *  Raymond  Lully 
became  a  Franciscan  missionary.  Ro- 
^r  Bacon  has  all  but  lost  his  title  of 
J)octor  mirabilia  under  the  designation 
of  Franciscan  friar.  Ciisanus  was  a 
cardinal.  Telesius  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
fused  an  archbishopric.f  Campanclla 
was  a  Dominican:  and  so  was  the  ill- 
starred  Giordano  Bruno.  Copernicus 
passed  over  from  medicine  to  the 
Church,  and  spent  much  of  his  life  as 
a  cathedral  canon.  It  is  the  same  in 
every  branch  of  intellectual  movement. 
Churchmen  are  ever  foremost  in  tlie 
ranks,  some  originating  reforms,  and 
others  protecting  and  assisting  their 
promoters ;  and  some,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  like  other  pe<^>ple,  inviting  perse¬ 
cution  by  their  w'ant  of  judgment,  or 
disturbing  progress  by  their  vanity  and 
vacillation.  “  The  most  conspicuous  of 
our  (early)  English  geometers  was 
Thomas  Bradwardin,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.”  J  Laurentius  Valla  was 
a  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Erasmus 
is  called  “  the  glory  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  shame.”  The  fickle  De  Domi- 
nis  was  fii'St  a  Romish  archbishop*  and 
afterwards  an  English  dean.  Mauroly- 
cus  and  Mariotte  were  abbots.  Male- 
branche  was  an  Oratorian.  In  Dr. 


•  “  Philosophy  of  Discovery,”  pp.  68,  63. 
f  Brucker,  “  Hist.  CriL  Philos.,’’  iv.  451.  There 
is  some  difficulty  about  the  dironology.  But  the 
assertion,  which  cornea  from  Thuanua,  provea  the 
belief  in  his  influence  with  the  reigning  pontiff. 

^  Hallam,  “  Literature  of  Europe,”  i.  1 13.  (But 
more  for  his  rank,  be  adds,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
very  short-lived,  and  for  his  theological  writings, 
than  for  bia  geometrical  speculations.) 


Whewell’s  short  list  of  leading  names 
from  Lord  Bacon  to  Newton,  1  observe 
two  doctoi*fl  of  divinity — Gas.sendi  and 
Isaac  Barrow — the  latter  one  of  the 
glories  of  Mr.  Farrar’s  own  college. 
Another  great  Ma.ster  of  Trinity,  Rich¬ 
ard  Bentley,  “claims  the  undoubted 
merit,”  says  Bishop  Monk,  “  of  having 
in  his  Boyle  Ixjcture  Sermons  been  the 
first  to  display  the  discoveries  of  New¬ 
ton  in  a  popular  form.”  I  need  not 
continue  the  series  to  our  own  times, 
when  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  some  of  the  clergy  have  taken  a 
lead  in  free  thought  w’hich  has  scandal¬ 
ized  many  others  besides  their  brethren. 
The  list  could  be  enlarged  indefinitely  if 
we  entered  on  the  details  of  scientific  re¬ 
searches  which  h.ave  been  pursued  in  the 
cloisters  of  colleges  and  the  seclusion  of 
country  parsonages.  As  naturalists,  for 
instance,  the  clergy  have  frequently 
made  great  parts  of  the  subject  their 
own.*  I  have  appealed  to  no  names  but 
such  as  are  patent  to  every  one.  They 
are  more  than  enough,  however,  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  “  denial  ”  which  Mr.  Far¬ 
rar  “  challenges ;  ”  and  to  leave  him  in 
the  position  of  having  east  an  unde- 
serv^  reproach  on  the  order  to  which 
he  has  the  honor  to  belong. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  residuum 
of  fact  on  which  it  was  admitted  th.at 
the  charge  was  founded  ?  The  truth  is, 
I  believe,  that  polemical  antipathy  w’as 
only  one  of  three  great  obstacles  by 
W’hich  the  reformation  of  science  was 

*ODe  naturally  thinks  of  Gilbert  White  and 
Bishop  Stanley.  The  following  clerical  names 
occur  to  me  as  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on 
the  question.  Naturalists,  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood,  Mr.  R. 
T.  Lowe,  Mr.  S.  C.  Mulan,  Mr.  F.  0.  Morris,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Tristram ;  in  botany,  especially,  Mr.  Church- 
hill  Babington,  Mr.  M.  J.  Bericeley,  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henslow,  Mr.  C.  A.  Johns;  in  astronomy, 
Professor  Challis  and  Mr.  Pritchard ;  in  geology, 
the  American  Dr.  Hitclicock,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Wat¬ 
kins,  not  to  repeat  some  older  names  which  are 
among  the  greatest  on  the  geological  roll ;  in  en¬ 
tomology,  Kirby,  and  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Hope ;  in 
agriculture,  Mr.  Huxtable ;  in  political  economy, 
Malthus  and  Professor  Rogers.  The  evidence  of 
Dr.  Hooker  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission 
(iv.  382)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way 
in  which  Professor  Henslow  introduced  the  study 
of  botany  into  the  village  school  of  his  parish  in 
Suffolk.  Their  ignorance  of  natural  history  was 
the  very  first  count  in  Mr.  Farrar’s  indictment 
against  the  clergy.  I  should  have  thought  that 
no  men  who  have  so  little  professional  connexion 
with  the  subject  had  done  so  much  as  the  clergy 
to  promote  that  pursuit. 
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obstructed,  the  other  two  being  political 
suspicion,  and  the  jealousy  of  scientific 
men.  One  of  these  hindrances  is  now 
happily  extinct ;  political  suspicion  sel¬ 
dom  trespasses  on  scientific  ground.  A 
second,  we  may  trust,  is  considerably 
modified ;  scientific  jealousies  do  not 
often  now  take  a  worse  form  than  that 
of  controversy  on  priority  in  discover¬ 
ies.  And  I  am  bold  to  maintain  that 
the  polemical  spirit  has  undergone  a 
proportionate  improvement  throughout 
the  really  representative  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  If  it  still  lingere  among  the 
lower  ranges,  it  is  mainly,  I  must  add, 
because  scientific  men  are  so  careless  in 
provoking  it ;  and  it  is  fully  shared  by 
many  laymen,  who  are  quite  as  ready  to 
pile  the  faggots  of  persecution  as  the 
most  benighted  of  the  clergy. 

People  who  do  not  jndge  from  the 
last  cnide  sermon  which  they  happened 
to  hear  of,  but  who  wish  to  ascertain 
what  the  clergy  are  really  saying  in 
sermons  of  a  higher  order,  or  in  lectures, 
in  pamphlets,  at  church  congresses,  and 
in  the  correspondence  or  reviews  of  such 
a  paper  as  tlie  Guardian,  will  be  dispos¬ 
ed  to  think  that  they  are  in  far  greater 
danger  at  present  of  giving  way  to  an 
excessive  anxiety  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  ou  almost  any  terms  between 
Revelation  and  Science.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  remarked  on  this  in  a  tone  of 
sarcasm  ;  though  I  observe  that  he  com¬ 
mends  scientific  men  for  the  very  same 
desire,  “keep  separate  the  language  of 
science  from  the  language  of  theology.”  * 
At  the  foot  of  the  page  I  mention  some 
specimens  out  of  a  large  collection.f 


*  “  Reign  of  Law,"  pp  65,  89. 
f  Archdeacon  Pratt,  “  Scripture  and  Science  not 
at  variance,”  4th  ed.  1861.  Archdeacon  Freeman, 
“The  Harmony  of  Scripture  and  Science,”  Exeter, 
1864.  Bishop  of  London,  “  Harmony  of  Revela¬ 
tion  and  the  Spences,”  Edinburgh,  1864.  Rev.  K.  P. 
Eddrup,  “Scripture  and  Science,”  Salisbury,  1865. 
Dr.  Pusey,  “  Tlie  Miracles  of  Prayer,"  Oxford,  1866. 
Dr.  Payne  Smith,  ”  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  ” 
Oxford,  1866.  Rev.  R.  B.  Kennard,  “The  Unity 
of  the  Material  and  Spiritual  Worlds,"  Oxford, 
1866.  Dr.  Temple,  “The  present  Relations  of 
Science  to  Religion,”  preached  at  the  British  As¬ 
sociation,  1860.  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  IL  Lyttelton, 
“  Holy  Scripture  the  witness  to  the  Revelation  of 
God  in  all  facts,"  preached  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1865.  Rev.  D.  Moore,  “The  Unsearch- 
ableness  of  God,"  preached  at  theBritish  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1866.  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  “The  Continuity 
of  the  Schemes  of  Nature  and  of  Revelation,” 
preached  at  the  British  Association,  1866.  Rev. 


Almost  to  a  man,  the  writers  are  eager 
to  deny  the  necessity  of  a  collision 
between  revelation  and  science.  The 
point  is  insisted  on  still  more  zealously 
in  treatises  on  special  subjects,  as  in  the 
views  of  creation  which  have  been 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Iluxtable,  Profes¬ 
sor  C  hall  is,  Dr.  Rorison,  Mr.  Quarry, 
and  the  .anonymous  “  Essex  Rector.” 
But  I  will  close  this  part  of  the  argument 
by  quoting  two  clerical  writers,  whom 
all  would  confess  to  be  the  last  men  in 
the  kingdom  to  understate  the  claims  of 
Revelation.  “  It  is  evident,”  says  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning,  “that  Holy  Scripture 
does  not  contain  a  revelation  of  what 
are  called  physical  sciences ;  and  that 
when  they  are  spoken  of,  the  language 
is  that  of  sense,  not  of  science,  and  of 
popular,  not  of  technical  usjige.”  “  The 
mistake”  in  Galileo’s  c.a8e,  writes  Dr. 
Pusey,  “  was  not  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  but  that  men  argued  from  lan¬ 
guage  adapted  (as  language  relating  to 
visible  phenomena  must  be)  to  the 
phenomena  whereof  it  speaks,  as  though 
it  necessarily  contained  scientific  truth. 
The  claims  of  geology  do  not  even  touch 
upon  theology.  * 

But  these  personal  considerations 
have  detained  us  long  enough.  I  shall 
certainly  not  deny  that  the  clergy  are 
widely  influenced  by  the  soldierly  feeling 
that  they  are  bound  to  defend  a  position 
in  which  they  believe  that  God  has 
placed  them,  and  w'hich  men  of  science 
seem  too  eager  to  as.sail.  But,  after  all, 
the  more  important  (question  is,  not 
what  the  less  or  more  distinguished  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  the  clergy  really  do  say, 
but  what  their  position  logically  binds  * 
them  to  say.  Mr.  Farrar  is  good  enough 
to  gr.ant  that  the  “  inmost  heart  ”  of  the 
English  Church  is  “  intensely  truthful.” 

II.  P.  Liddon,  “  Fatalism  and  the  Living  God,” 
Salisbury,  1866.  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  “The 
Present  State  of  Relations  between  Science  and 
Literature,"  1867.  Dr.  Hawkins,  “  The  Pestilence 
in  its  relation  to  Divine  Providence  and  Prayer," 
Oxford,  1867.  I  may  refer  also  to  Dr.  Newman’s 
“Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects,” 
and  on  “The  Scope  and  Nature  of  University 
Education;’’  to  Mr.  Maurice  on  “The  Claims  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Science ;  "  to  the  debate  at  the 
Norwich  Congress  on  “The  spirit  in  which  the 
Researches  of  Learning  and  Science  should  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  ”  and  to  some 
of  the  Essays  in  “  The  Church  and  the  World." 

•  Manning,  “Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  p.  165;  Pusey,  “On  Daniel,”  p.  xviL 
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Have  the  sons  of  the  English  Church  no 
power  to  fomaulate  their  opinions,  with 
clear  intellects,  as  well  as  an  “  intense¬ 
ly  truthful  ”  heart  ?  It  will  be  conven¬ 
ient  to  discuss  this  question  under  the 
two  aspects  of  the  text  of  Scripture  and 
the  doctrines  of  revealed  relij?ion. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  canons  on 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  that  W'e 
are  not  to  cling  to  a  meaning  which  was 
previously  drawn  from  the  letter,  if  the 
progress  of  science  has  shown  it  to  be 
erroneous.  The  reason  is  clear ;  because 
the  scientific  belief  of  an  ago  must  color 
its  language,  and  because  every  single 
book  of  Scripture  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  its  age.  When  science 
advances,  the  old  terms  must  be  trans¬ 
lated  ;  and  to  translate  one  set  of 
scientific  symbols  into  another  is  no  more 
taking  liberties  with  Scripture  or  deal¬ 
ing  unfairly  w'ith  its  readers  than  to 
make  a  version  in  a  modern  language. 
Laid  down  explicitly  and  repeatedly  by 
Augustine,  by  Aquinas,  by  Bellarmine, 
the  principle  has  been  re-stated  under 
the  high  authority  of  Pascal,  of  Buck- 
land,  and  of  Whewell.*  As  maintained 
•  by  the  last  two  writers,  it  provoked  the 
opposition  of  Goodwin  and  of  Kenrick, 
and  has  probably  roused  the  suspicion 
of  a  good  many  others  who  had  not  ap¬ 
prehended  its  precise  force  and  meaning. 
In  the  sense  in  which  it  was  really  intend¬ 
ed,  the  precept  it  as  just  as  it  is  simple. 

The  hesitation  which  has  been  shown 
in  receiving  it  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  a  confiision  between  two  entirely 
different  positions.  To  affirm,  with  the 
above  authorities,  that  Scripture  stands 
^  apart  from  all  scientific  theories,  is 
incompatible  with  the  attempt  to  explain 
its  language  in  the  service  of  a  theory, 
or  to  change  the  explanation  with  a 

*  St.  Augustine,  “Confess.,"  x\i.,  passim ;  “De 
Gen.  «d  Lit.,”  i.  37,  38;  “Enchiridion,"  c.  15,  etc. 
(0pp.,  i.  220,  iil  129,  130,  vL  218) ;  St.  Thom. 
Aquin.,  “  Summa,"  pars.  I.,  Qii.  Ixviii.  1,  quoting 
St.  Augustine;  Pascal,  “Provincial  Letters,”  p. 
892,  sqq.,  ed.  Pearce,  quoting  both  St  Augustine 
and  Aquinas  (in  fact  it  is  remarked  that  St  Au¬ 
gustine’s  words  “  are  cited  in  the  same  manner  in 
every  encyclopaedical  work  of  the  middle  ages ;  " 
Whewell,  “  Philosophy  of  Discovery,”  p.  66,  from 
Digby);  Whewell,  quoting  Bellarmine,  “History 
of  Scientific  Ideas,"  ii.  306 ;  Goodwin,  quoting 
Buckland,  “  Elssays  and  Reviews,”  p.  231 ;  Ken- 
rick,  “  Essay  on  Primaeval  llistor}’,”  p.  xvii. 
Compare  Dr.  Newman,  “  Lectures  and  E^ys  on 
University  Subjects,”  pp.  237,  242,  sqq. 
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view  to  the  support  of  fresh  opinions. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  Scripture 
confines  itself  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
language,  which  is  not  concerned  with 
science  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  is  coloretl 
on  the  surface  by  the  prevalent  belief. 
It  is  exactly  the  op|>osite  thing  to  catch 
at  every  fancied  coincidence  between 
Scripture  and  recent  discoveries,  as 
though  the  simple  words  of  the  Bible 
were  laden  with  recondite  anticipations 
of  science,  which  can  be  extracted  by 
the  help  of  fresh  and  questionable 
translations. 

“  There  appear  to  me  two  opposite 
dangers,”  says  Dr.  Pusey,  “  of  which  W’e 
believers  have  to  beware  in  regard  to  any 
science  which  touches  upon  the  contents  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  firstly,  an  uncautious  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  such  discoveries  as  may  seem  to 
coincide  with  Holy  Scripture ;  or  secondly, 
a  misplaced  fear  tliat  any  legitimate  re.sults  to 
which  any  science  may  come  shall  be  adverse 
to  Holy  •Scripture.  In  the  one  case,  we 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  be  underpinning  our 
foundations,  and  substituting  sand  for 
the  rock ;  in  the  other,  we  give  an  im¬ 
pression  that  we  are  ill  at  ease  whether 

our  foundations  be  solid . We  must 

beware  either  of  bending  the  sacred  text  to 
conform  it  to  some  imagined  result  of  history 
or  physical  science,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
insisting  upon  our  interpretation  of  it,  as  if, 
in  such  matters,  it  must  certainly  be  the  true 
one . It  was  wise  advice  of  St.  Au¬ 

gustine  :  ‘  Since  Moses  is  not  here  to  tell  us 
what  he  meant,  we  should  be  modest  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  certainly  that  he  meant  this  and 
did  not  mean  that’  ” —  Report  of  Norwich 
Congress,  pp.  181-2. 

This  address  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  gives 
sufficient  instances  of  cases  in  wdiich  old 
and  once  familiar  interpretations  have 
been,  or  may  yet  be,  abandoned,  pro¬ 
pounded  by  an  authority  which  on  such 
points  is  beyond  appeal.  According  to 
Dr.  Pusey,  then,  it  is  not  of  faith  to 
maintain  that  the  world  w’as  made  only 
0,000  years  ago  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  the 
old  interpreters  unanimous  in  maintain¬ 
ing  so  recent  an  age.  It  is  not  of  faith 
to  reject  the  solution  by  which  Hugh 
Miller  explained  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
“  that  God  spread  before  the  mind  of 
Moses  pictures  of  Ilis  creative  operation 
out  of  time.”  It  is  not  of  faith  to 
demand  a  higher  rise  or  wider  overflow 
for  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  than  “  that 
all  the  high  hills  in  man’s  then  world,” 
which  might  fall  very  far  short  of  “  the 
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hi<;]ie8t  in  the  known  world,”  “  were 
covered  fifteen  cubits,  so  that  none 
could  escape  save  those  who  chose  God’s 
way  of  deliverance.”  It  is  not  of  faith 
that  the  genealogies  from  Adam  to 
Abraham  were  meant  “  as  exact  me.as- 
iires  of  man’s  e.vistence  on  the  earth.” 
•“  Prima  facieP  he  adds,  “one  should 
receive  everything  as  it  seems  to  8t:md;” 
but  “the  question  having  been  raised, 
we  ought  to  make  clear  to  ourselves 
what  is  of  faith,  and  what  is  not,  lest 
those  who  are  persuaded  as  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  theory  should  injure  themselves  or 
others,  by  setting  Scripture  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  supposed  results  of  science, 
when  it  is  not.  The  truth  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  in  no  way  concerned  with 
these  theories.”  It  is  true  that  there 
remain  some  scientific  tojilcs,  such  as 
the  unity  of  mankind,  which  are  really 
connected  with  Christian  doctrines.  But 
the  descent  of  all  men  from  a  common 
ancestor  is  precisely  one  of  those  points 
on  which  the  position  of  revelation  is 
supported  by  an  influential  body  of 
scientific  men ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  questions  which  are  mixed 
up  with  matters  of  faith  belong,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  class  of  subjects  on 
which  science  has  established  no  right 
to  tie  us  down  to  one  conclusion  rather 
than  another. 

2.  With  this  explanation,  the  solu¬ 
tions  suggested  by  Su  Augustine’s  rule 
seem  peiffectly  clear  and  intelligible.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  canon  which 
admits  of  a  more  distinct  exposition  and 
a  more  ready  application.  But  we  are 
met  by  fresh  questions  when  we  pass 
from  the  form  of  Scripture  to  its  sub- 
tance ;  from  mere  turns  of  language 
and  isolated  phrases,  bearing  only  on 
collateral  topics,  to  the  spiritual  revela¬ 
tion  which  the  sacred  writers  were  com¬ 
missioned  to  convey.  On  these  fields 
there  h.ave  been  disputes  between  theo¬ 
logians  and  men  of  science  which  the 
above  distinctions  seems  inadequate  to 
deal  with.  Must  we  admit  that  here  at 
lust  the  strife  is  internecine  ?  Or  must 
we  s.ay  that  now  at  all  events  the  clergy 
are  altogether  in  the  wrong?  Far 
otherwise.  We  cert.ainly  think  the  con¬ 
troversy  needless ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  blame  does  not  rest  in  this  c-ase 
with  the  interpreters  of  Scripture.  So 
far  as  the  difference  goes  beneath  the 


surface,  the  chief  blame  rests  with  un¬ 
provoked  aggressors,  who  have  claimed 
the  right  of  dictating  within  a  prov¬ 
ince  not  their  own  on  grounds  W'hich 
their  success  in  science  does  not  warrant. 

No  mistake  that  was  ever  justly 
charged  upon  the  clergy  can  be  greater 
than  that  which  is  made  by  men  of 
science  when  they  confound  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  observation  and  speculation, 
and  claim  the  same  authority  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former.  In  the  common 
use  of  the  words,  science  is  quite 
distinct  from  philosophy.  We  readily 
.assent  to  the  reports  of  scientific  men, 
when  they  are  agreed  on  their  conclu¬ 
sions,  tiiroughout  the  whole  range  of 
material  se(]pienccs.  Thej^  are  masters 
of  a  m.achinery  by  which  they  can 
reduce  to  order  a  vast  mass  of  phenom¬ 
ena  under  certain  grand  and  simple 
laws.  But  the  case  is  altered  if  they 
proceed  to  theorize  on  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  that  spiritual  world  which  lies 
everywhere  beside  and  beyond  the 
processes  of  nature,  enfolding  the  whole 
realm  of  matter  in  a  network  of  myste¬ 
ry  to  which  no  scientific  method  holds 
the  key.  We  listen  willingly  to  the 
physiologist  when  he  gives  us  an  analysis 
of  the  machinery  of  our  bodies ;  when 
he  traces  out  all  “  the  ropes  and  pulleys” 
by  which  motion  is  conveyed  from  nerve 
to  nerve,  from  limb  to  limb,  from  the 
resolution  of  the  brain  to  the  action  of  the 
hand.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  if  he 
declares  that  his  analysis  exhausts  the 
subject ;  that  mind  is  nothing  but  nerve 
force,  and  mental  movements  nothing 
but  the  rapid  coursings  of  nerve  currents ; 
that,  in  short,  our  nature  cannot  be 
proved  to  contain  any  spiritual  element 
which  is  distinct  from  the  material,  and 
subject  to  entirely  different  laws.  These 
negative  conclusions  do  not  rest  on 
observation,  but  on  the  speculations  of 
the  sense-philosophy  ;  which  in  this  case 
ignores  the  higher  facts  of  mental  ob- 
serviitions,  and  builds  itself  only  on  the 
lower  series.  It  is  open  to  any  one  who 
ple.oses  to  argue  in  their  favor  ;  but  he 
must  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
he  is  deserting  observation  for  theory, 
•and  passing  from  his  proper  province 
into  a  foreign  domain,  where  the  writs 
of  science  run  no  longer.* 


•  Compare  the  Bishop  of  St  David's;  “The 
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But  is  this  rejoinder  valid  when  we 
turn  to  coses  less  extreme  ?  The  clnims 
of  science  have  been  recently  described 
by  a  writer  who  is  eminently  qualified 
to  speak  on  his  own  subjects  with 
authority.  “  The  scientific  mind,”  says 
Professor  Tyndall,  “  can  find  no  repose 
in  the  mere  registration  of  sequence  in 
nature.  The  further  question  intrudes 
itself  with  resistless  might :  Whence 
comes  the  sequence  ?  What  is  it  that 
binds  the  consequent  with  its  antecedent 
in  nature?  The  truly  scientific  intellect 
never  can  attain  rest  until  it  reaches  the 
force*  by  which  the  observed  succession 
is  produced.”  *  We  admit  the  interest 
of  the  question  he  proposes,  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  it  ^intrudes  itself  with  resist¬ 
less  might ;  ”  but  we  hesitate  to  grant 
that  it  lies. within  the  range  of  science  to 
conduct  us  to  the  final  answer.  A  law  of 
nature  is  but  a  formula  for  expressing 
the  sequence  which  it  has  no  ]>ower  to 
originate.  A  force  of  nature  is  itself  but 
a  medium  and  an  instrument,  and  has 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause.  We 
can  appreciate  the  great  conceptions  by 
which  these  “forces”  have  been  elu¬ 
cidated,  and  can  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  system  which  connects  the  various 
chains  of  sequence  under  the  uniformity 
of  “  correlation  ”  and  “  continuity.”  But 
all  these  discoveries  only  prepare  the 
way  for  a  still  more  absorbing  question, 
which  “  intrudes  itself  with  ”  still  more 
“  resistless  might :  ”  What  is  the  First 
Cause  which  set  all  this  array  of  force 
in  motion,  and  which  guides  it  through 
the  complicated  counter-play  of  nature  ? 
What  ultimate  Agent  poised  the  stars, 
and  fixed  the  equilibrium  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  adjusted  and  still  controls 
the  complexities  of  its  interbalanoed 
forces?  To  this  far  more  engrossing 
question  science  leads  the  way,  but  can 
supply  no  answer.  It  must  leave  the 
mystery  unsolved  and  insoluble,  unless 
it  submits  as  a  learner  to  be  taught 
of  God. 

It  leads  the  way,  because  it  suggests 
the  conviction  that  the  myriad  details 
of  its  processes  must  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  the  supreme  intelligence  of  a 
Personal  Being,  of  whose  Mind  the  mind 

Present  State  of  Relations  between  Science  and 
Literature,”  pp.  25-7. 

•  Article  on  “Miracles  and  Special  ProTi- 
'denoes  "  in  FhrtnigMy  Review,  June,  1867,  p.  667. 
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of  man  is  only  the  image.  But  it  can 
supply  no  answer.  Who  .and  what  that 
Being  is,  it  is  the  special  function  of  rev¬ 
elation  to  disclose.  When  science  has 
ascended  as  far  as  it  can  reach,  it  finds 
a  limit  where  its  jmwer  of  research 
comes  to  an  end,  and  its  information 
ceases;  while  the  very  disappointment 
l)ear8  witness  to  the  existence  of  some 
unknown  sphere  beyond.  The  highest 
abstraction  of  science  is  that  of  unity ; 
but  to  account  for  the  universe  w’e  need 
spontaneousness ;  and,  as  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  elsewhere  says,  there  is  no  such 
thing  .as  spontantousness  in  nature,”  * — 
I.  e.,  in  Nature  distinctively  so  called. 
But  there  rau.st  be  spontancousness  $onie- 
where,  or  the  great  machine  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  could  never  have  begun  its  move¬ 
ments.  The  absence,  then,  of  spon¬ 
taneousness  from  Nature  is  simply  an 
indication  of  its  existence  out  of  N ature. 
And  here  revelation  intervenes  to  show 
us  where  it  may  be  found :  in  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  God,  who  “  giveth  to  .all  life, 
and  breath,  and  all  things ;  ”  and  who 
bestowed  on  man  that  secondary  or 
derived  spontaneity  which  we  call  free¬ 
will,  and  which  makes  him  at  once  **  a 
creature,  yet  a  cause.”  The  mind  of 
man  is  not  the  highest  term  of  the  force 
of  matter :  rather  it  is  the  lowest  term  of 
the  spontaneity  of  spirit;  the  nearest 
representative  of  th.at  spiritual  world  in 
which  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  jihenom- 
ena  must  be  sought. 

Professer  Tyndall  speaks  (p.  646)  as  if 
the  “preternatural,”  divided  into  mir¬ 
acles  and  special  providences,  exhausted 
the  whole  field  of  unseen  agency  which 
we  contrast  with  the  province  of  pos¬ 
itive  science.  But  the  preternatural,  as 
thus  limited,  would  be  only  one  phase  of 
the  supernatural,  which  really  covers 
the  entire  range  of  spiritu.al  action  so  far 
as  it  rises  above  the  sphere  of  man.  The 
case  on  the  side  of  miracles  is  this,  that 
they  are  only  one  mode  of  the  action  of 
the  supernatural,  though  the  difference 
of  degree  which  distinguishes  them  from 
other  modes  is  so  great  that  it  almost 
amounts  to  a  difference  in  kind.  The 
term  supernatural  denotes  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  agency,  lying  everywhere 
behind  the  veil  of  sense.  The  modes  in 

*  Quoted  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  “  Reign  of 
Law,"  p.  7. 
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which  it  niahea  itself  felt  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  three  great  divisions 
of  miracle,  special  providence,  and  grace. 
The  work  of  God’s  spirit  on  the  soul 
of  man  has  been  well  described  by  Dr. 
Pusey  under  the  title  “  The  miracles  of 
prayer.”  Put  all  repose  alike  on  the 
same  foundation  of  God’s  constant  pres¬ 
ence  ;  though  discriminated  by  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  form  and  circumstance  under 
which  that  jiresence  discloses  itself  to 
human  cxj)erience. 

It  is  mere  waste  of  time  and  trouble 
to  fight  points  of  detail  which  flow  from 
irreconcilable  differences  of  principle. 
W e  ask,  then,  is  there  or  is  there  not  a 
supernatural  world,  governed  solely  by 
its  own  laws,  exereising  an  .all-j>ervad- 
ing  influence,  and  claiming  a  far  loftier 
sphere  than  belongs  to  what  we  call 
the  natural  ?  Till  two  disputants  have 
defined  their  respective  position  toward 
this  question,  it  is  idle  to  argue  over  the 
special  topics  of  miracles,  jirovidential 
interferences,  and  acts  of  grace.  Again, 
is  the  mind  of  man  a  unit  of  existence, 
created  to  fulfil  the  solemn  destiny  of  an 
eternal  life,  through  which  its  individu¬ 
ality  shall  never  perish ;  or  is  it  a  mere 
concentration  of  the  highest  grade  of 
power  within  the  noblest  form  of  or¬ 
ganism,  “  a  natural  force  or  energy 
manifested  to  us  only  thro"gh  certain 
changes  of  matter,”  and  d.iappearing 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  into 
the  reservoir  of  power  from  w’hence 
it  came  ?  This  question  also  leads  to 
positions  so  contra<lictory  that  reason- 
ers  who  maintain  the  opposite  alterna¬ 
tives  are  only  wasting  time  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  moral 
obligation.  Again,  is  it  legitimate  for 
science,  with  the  old  sophist,  to  make 
man  the  measure  of  all  things ;  or  to  in¬ 
sist,  with  the  heathen  world  in  general, 
that  matter  is  eternal  ;  or,  in  the  teeth 
of  even  heathen  philosophy  at  its  purest, 
to  make  our  own  CBvum  the  standard  for 
eternity  ?  Is  it  not  more  consistent  with 
the  modesty  of  science  to  admit  that 
the  world  of  man’s  experience  is  round¬ 
ed  oft’  at  each  extreme  by  an  etenial 
mystery,  as  well  as  flanked  throughout 
its  course  by  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  the  unknown  ?  *  What  right  have 

•  Observe  liQW  this  latter  fact  is  everywhere  re- 
csoguized  by  scientific  writers.  I  take  the  follow- 


tve  to  deny  that  matter  was  created,  and 
m.ay  ag.ain  Ite  modified  or  partly  swept 
aw.ay  hereafter,  merely  because  we  have 
had  no  experience,  as  in  the  nature  of 
things  we  could  have  none,  of  either  its 
creation  or  its  destruction  ?  •  Yet  once 
again,  what  account  must  we  give  of 
Revelation  ?  Is  it  the  Word  of  God  ad¬ 
dressed  to  man,  or  mereljr  m.an’8  guess¬ 
work  about  God  ?  So  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  w'hich  believers  accept  as  the  chief 
event  in  history  which  is  of  ])aramount 
importance  ;  the  explanation  of  the  dark¬ 
est  riddles  in  the  past  and  present,  the 
assurance  of  the  brightest  hopes  for  the 
future.  They  cannot  discuss  it  as  though 
it  were  some  isolated  marvel  which  rests 
on  vague  and  questionable  testimony, 
and  could  be  cut  out  of  the  Christian 
scheme  without  being  missed.  The 
truths  of  revelation  form  one  connected 


ing  instances  from  the  earlier  pages  of  the  “  Ori' 
gin  of  Species:"  “The  laws  governing  inheritance 
are  quite  unknown.”  “  Variability  is  governed  by 
many  unknown  laws.”  “  We  know  not  exactly 
what  the  checks  are  in  even  one  single  instance.”  ' 
“  So  profound  is  our  ignorance,  and  so  high  is  our 
presumption."  “  Our  ignorance  on  the  mutual  re¬ 
lations  of  all  organic  beings."  “  Utterly  ignorant 
though  we  be  of  the  meaning  of  the  law.”  ‘^This 
(chance)  of  course  is  a  wholly  incorrect  expression, 
but  it  serves  to  acknowledge  plainly  our  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  each  particular  variation."  '*  Why 
....  this  or  that  part  should  vary  more  or  less, 
we  are  profoundly  ignorant ;  nevertheless,  we  can 
here  and  there  dimly  catch  a  faint  ray  of  light,” 
eta,  eta  (pp.  13,  48,  6T,  73,  78.  97,  131,  132,  Jith 
ed.  1860).  The  same  kind  of  remark  is  constantly 
8uggeste<l  by  the  difflculties  which  arise  in  medi¬ 
cal  experience.  Compare  now  the  language  of  pro¬ 
fessed  theologians  :  Tiie  outburst  of  spring.  “  in 
itself  what  is  it?  You  give  it  a  name;  you  call  it 
vegetation.  And  perhaps  you  are  a  botanist ;  you 
trace  and  you  register  the  variety  of  its  effects  and 
the  signs  of  its  movement.  But  afier  all,  you  have 
only  labelled  it”  Of  attraction  and  gravitation, 

“  what  do  you  really  know  about  them  ?  You 
name  them ;  perhaps  you  can  repent  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  expression  which  measures  their  action.  But 
after  all,  you  have  only  named  and  described  an 
effect ;  you  have  not  accounted  for,  you  have  not 
penetrated  into,  you  have  not  unveiled  its  cause.” 
— Liddon,  “University  Sermons,"  pp.  172-4. 

*  ‘“Our  theorists,’ says  Paley,  ‘having  eter¬ 
nity  to  dispose  of,  are  never  sparing  in  time;’” 
an^  “even  Mr,  Darwin’s  enormous  drafts  will 
not  break  the  bank  of  eternity.”  (Rorison,  “Tlie 
Tliree  Barriers,”  pp.  24,  36.)  But  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  time  has  the  bank  of  eternity  at  its 
command.  See  Professor  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  note 
on  “The  Doctrine  of  Uniformity  in  Geology 
briefly  refuted,"  “  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh 
Royal  Society,”  vol.  v.  p.  612;  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
Sermon  at  Nottingham,  p.  86;  and  North  Brituh 
Jteviev,  No.  xcii.  p.  293. 
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body  of  belief,  based  on  the  wide  raiipc 
of  facts  and  experionoes  which  bear  their 
witnem  to  the  spiritual  world.  The  as¬ 
sault  on  them  too  often  rests,  not  on  the 
assured  facta  of  science,  but  on  the 
groundless  visions  of  speculation;  not 
on  the  affirmative  which  is  certified  by 
observation,  but  on  the  negative  suspi¬ 
cion  that  nothing  can  exist  which  tne 
sense-philosophy  refuses  to  recognize. 

I  will  give  only  one  instance  of  the 
confusion  which  arises  from  a  neglect  of 
those  fundamental  questions.  Scientific 
men  have  been  sometimes  perplexed  to 
find  out  on  their  own  principles  a  proper 
province  for  prayer,  the  sentiment  of 
which  is  too  universal  to  be  neglected, 
independently  of  direct  revelation.  They 
have  generally  recommended  us  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  what  is  called  its  tub- 
jective  value,  its  calming  and  purifying 
effects  on  our  own  desires  and  emotions. 
But  others  have  felt  that  to  suggest  a 
limitation  so  inconsistent  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  language  of  prayer  is  scarcely  wor¬ 
thy  of  those  who  boast  that  they  are 
above  all  things  loyal  to  the  real  and  true. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  from  some  such  con¬ 
sciousness  that  a  wTiter  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  intimated  that  w'e  might  legiti¬ 
mately  pray  “  that  the  efforts  of  science 
might  succeed.”  But  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  said  some  time  ago,  that  if  theologi¬ 
ans  think  “  that  scientific  discovery  may 
be  the  result  of  a  prayer,”  “  the  bearing 
of  theology  toward  science  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  as  unpardonable  ns  it  is  unac¬ 
countable.”*  It  ^eems  to  follow  that  it 
is  right  to  pray  for  the  success  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  but  if  that  success  takes  the  form 
of  a  discovery,  it  is  “  as  unpardonable  .as  it 
is  unaccountable  ”  to  remember  that  the 
discovery  was  preceded  by  the  prayer. 

IVofessor  Tyndall  closes  his  article 
on  “  Miracles  and  Special  Providences” 
with  the  following  words: — 

“To  the  theologian,  with  his  wonderful 
^theories  of  the  ‘  order  of  nature,'  I  would  in 
conclusion  say,  ‘  Keep  to  the  region — not, 
however,  exclusively  yours — which  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  human  heart ;  the  region, 
I  am  willing  to  confess,  of  man’s  greatest  no¬ 
bleness  and  most  sublime  achievements.  Cul¬ 
tivate  this,  if  it  be  in  you  to  do  so  ;  and  it 
may  be  in  you;  for  love  and  manhood  are 


*  I  take  these  two  quotations  from  the  Guar¬ 
dian,  1866,  p.  988,  and  Dr.  Pusey’s  "Miraclea  of 
Prayer,"  p.  21,  note. 


better  than  science,  and  they  may  render  you 
three  times  less  unworthy  tlian  many  of 
those  who  pos.ses8  ten  times  your  natural 
knowledge.  But,  unless  you  come  to  her  as 
a  learner,  keep  away  from  physical  Nature. 
Here,  in  all  frankness,  I  would  declare  that, 
at  present,  you  are  ill-informed,  self-deluded, 
and  likely  to  delude  others.  Farewell  I'” 
(p.  660.) 

Surely  this  kind  of  language  is  a  game 
that  two  con  fd.ay  at.  I  hope  wc  have 
not  the  smallest  objection  to  go  as 
learners.  Many  of  us  would  oiily  bo 
too  happv  if  we  could  enjoy  the  om>or- 
tunity  of*^  learning  what  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  can  teach  so  clearly  with  the  great 
advantage  of  his  living  voice.  But  in 
the  matter  of  the  present  argument,  we 
must  take  the  Ulw*rty  of  retorting  his 
advice  on  men  of  s<Mence.  Let  them 
keep  to  their  rich  fields  of  research  and 
discovery,  through  the  wide  dominion  of 
what  they  call  “  physical  nature :  ”  but 
until  they  are  content  to  come  as  learn¬ 
ers,  in  which  character  no  men  would 
be  more  welcome,  they  should  resist  the 
temptation  which  seems  to  beset  them 
of  dogmatizing  within  the  limits  of  an 
unfamiliar  province.  It  can  do  no  good 
to  persist  in  testing  the  facts  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  by  the  laws  of  the  material ;  or  to 
narrow'  our  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Omnipotence  by  notions  which  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  incapacities  of  man. 

J.  Hannah. 


Temple  Bar, 

NEWS  ABOUT  COMETS. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
AUTHOR  OF  “  SATURN  AND  ITS 
SYSTEM,”  ETC. 

Comets,  if  not  the  most  interesting, 
are  certainly  the  most  mysterious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  solar  system.  Begarded  in 
old  times  with  a  feeling  of  su|)erstitiou3 
dread  by  the  ignorant,  they  have  now 
become  a  subject  of  ever-increasing 
wonder  to  the  most  able  scientific  men. 

The  whole  history  of  comets  presents 
a  series  of  marvels — not  m.arvel8  in  that 
sense  merely  in  which  all  creation  is 
marvellous — but  marvels  by  comparison 
w’ith  all  other  objects  presented  to  our 
contemplation. 

Elsew’here  in  the  solar  sjrstem  we  meet 
with  relations  not  diftering  greatly  in 
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kind  from  those  presented  by  our  own 
earth.  Wo  see  a  set  of  globular  bodies 
revolving  around  the  sun  in  nearly 
circular  orbits,  nearly  in  one  pLane,  and 
all  in  the  same  direction ;  we  find  that 
these  glol)es  rotate  upon  their  axes — 
still  in  the  same  direction ;  they  have, 
apparently,  atmospheres  proportioned 
to  their  dimensions  ;  and  many  of  them 
are  attended  upon  by  l>odie8  resembling 
our  own  moon.  And,  therefore,  without 
entering  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  we  are  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  th.at,  if  tlicse  globes  are  inhabit¬ 
ed,  dwellers  u|>on  them  have,  like  us, 
their  year,  their  day,  their  seasons ;  a 
sun — rising  in  the  east  and  setting  in 
the  west ;  twilight  and  moonlight ;  air 
and  vapor ;  winds  and  rain ;  all  things, 
in  fact,  as  it  would  seem,  necessary  to 
their  confort  and  convenience.  Here 
and  there  —as  in  the  zone  of  asteroids 
and  the  rings  of  Saturn — we  meet  with 
novelty  of  arrangement  or  configuration; 
but  even  then  we  find  a  stability,  either 
of  figure  or  motion,  which  renders  the 
object  comparable,  so  to  speak,  with 
those  we  are  accustomed  to. 

But  with  comets  the  case  is  wholly 
different.  When  we  have  said  that 
these  objects  obey  the  law  of  gravity, 
we  have  mentioned  the  only  respect — as 
it  would  appear — in  which  they  conform 
to  the  relations  observed  in  terrestrial 
and  planetary  arrangements.  And  even 
this  law — the  widest  yet  revealed  to  man 
— they  seem  to  obey  half  unwillingly. 
We  see  the  head  of  a  comet  tracing  out 
system atic.ally  enough  its  proper  orbit, 
while  the  comet’s  tail  is  all  unruly  and 
disobedient. 

The  paths  followed  by  comets  show 
no  resemblance  either  to  the  planetary 
orbits  or  to  each  other.  Here  we  see  a 
comet  travelling  in  a  path  of  moderate 
extent  and  not  very  eccentric ;  there 
another  which  rushes  from  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  thousand  millions  of  miles, 
approaches  the  sun  with  ever-incre.asing 
velocity  until  nearer  to  him  than  parts 
of  his  own  corona  (as  seen  in  eclipses), 
sweeps  around  him  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  makes  off  .again  to  where 
the  aphelion  of  its  orbit  lies  far  out  in 
space  beyond  the  most  distant  known 
planet,  Neptune.  Some  comets  travel 
in  a  direct,  others  in  a  retrograde  path  ; 
a  few  near  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 


many  in  planes  showing  every  variety 
of  inclination.  Some  comets  regularly 
return  after  intervals  of  a  few  years ; 
some  .after  hundreds  of  years ;  others 
are  only  seen  once  or  twice,  and  then 
un.accountably  vani.sh ;  and  not  a  few 
show  by  the  paths  they  follow  that 
they  have  come  from  interstellar  space 
to  pay  our  system  but  a  single  visit, 
passing  out  again  to  traverse  we  know 
not  what  other  systems  or  regions. 

Two  discoveries  have  lately  been 
made  respecting  comets,  which,  while 
fully  as  marvellous  as  anything  that  had 
before  been  revealed,  yet  serve  to  give, 
what  had  before  been  wanting,  a  certain 
amount  of  positive  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  physical  constitution  of  these 
objects.  We  seem  to  begin  to  have  a 
promise  of  learning  something  as  to 
their  real  nature.  Before  presenting 
these  discoveries,  we  propose — that  their 
full  significance  may  be  appreciated — to 
describe,  briefly,  a  few  oi  the  more 
remarkable  phenomena  presented  by 
comets. 

It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Herschel  that 
the  ancients  believed  comets  to  be  of 
the  same  n.ature  as  meteors,  or  shooting- 
stars — either  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere, 
not  far  above  the  clouds,  or,  at  all  events, 
much  lower  than  the  moon.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  these  views  are  much  less 
ancient  than  the  more  correct  views 
maintained  by  the  Pythagoreans.  Their 
doctrine  was  that  comets  are  planetary 
objects,  having  long  periods  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  From  whom  this  opinion  was 
derived  is  uncertain.  Like  other  opin¬ 
ions  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  it  was 
doubtless  obtained  from  Eastern  philoso¬ 
phers  ;  but  of  what  country — whether 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  or  Chahlacan 
— we  have  no  means  of  learning.  Apol¬ 
lonius  the  Myndian  ascribes  the  opinion 
to  the  Chaldjeans.  He  says  they  spoke 
of  comets  as  of  travellers  penetrating 
far  into  the  upper  (or  most  distant) 
celestial  spaces.  Seneca  and  Pliny  held 
similar  views,  exhibiting  in  this  respect, 
says  Humboldt,  the  imitative  facility  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher  preferred  to  look  for  a  theory  of 
the  universe  in  the  conceptions  of  his 
own  brilliant  and  imaginative  mind.  As 
if  to  show  future  ages  how  little  was 
likely  to  be  achieved  by  the  highest 
mental  powers  without  the  habit  of 
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patient  observation,  he  endeavored  to 
educe  a  system  of  philosophy  from 
f.incies,  and  to  found  it  upon  syllogisms. 
Aristotle — who  may  be  considered  the 
typical  philosopher  of  the  Greek  school 
— included  comets  in  the  wide  range  of 
phenomena  which  he  claimed  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  explaining.  To  him  was  due 
the  opinion  mentioned  above  — justly 
derided  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  but  confi¬ 
dently  maint.aiued  during  the  many  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
totle  held  sway  over  men’s  minds.  To 
him,  also,  was  due  a  yet  more  remark¬ 
able  opinion,  not  mentioned  by  Herschel 
— the  view,  namely,  that  the  Milky  Way 
is  a  vast  comet  which  continually  repro¬ 
duces  itself!  Xenophanes  and  Theon, 
in  the  fifty  century,  adopted  a  rather 
singular  view  of  the  Aristotelian  theory 
of  comets,  when  they  spoke  of  these 
obmets  as  “  travelling  light-clouds.” 

Tycho  Brahe  was  the  first  to  express 
doubts  respecting  the  views  of  Aristotle. 
From  a  careful  series  of  observations, 
he  demonstrated  that  the  orbits  of 
comets  are  certainly  situated  beyond  the 
moon’s  orbit.  He  thought  the  orbits 
must  be  circular,  for  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  none  but  circular  orbits  were 
conceded  to  the  celestial  bodies.  DOrfel, 
a  native  of  Upper  Saxony,  proved  that 
the  orbits  of  comets  arc  either  very 
elongjited  ovals,  or  parabolas,  and  that 
the  sun  occupies  a  focus  of  the  curve. 
It  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  this 
discovery  was  effected  but  a  year  or  two 
before  ifewton  propounded  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  Newton  himself  exam¬ 
ined  the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  1680 
(known  as  “Newton’s  comet”)  and 
others ;  and  he  found  that  they  all  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  law  of  gravity. 

But  before  long,  Newton’s  friend  and 
pupil,  Halley,  effected  a  yet  n>ore  re¬ 
markable  discovery.  In  hopes  of  confirm¬ 
ing  Newton’s  views  by  results  founded 
on  actual  observation,  he  collected  all 
the  records  of  comets  which  seemed 
entitled  to  confidence,  and  attempted — 
as  well  as  his  meagre  materials  would 
allow  him — to  calculate  the  elements  of 
their  orbits.  In  this  way  he  computed 
the  paths  of  no  less  than  twenty-four. 
Among  these,  three  presented  a  rem.ark- 
able  similarity'.  One  appeared  in  1531, 
and  was  described  by  Appian  ;  another 
appeared  in  1607,  and  was  observed  by 


Kepler  ;  the  third  was  traced  by  Halley 
himself  in  1682.  The  equality  of  the 
inteiwals  between  these  e|K)chs  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  same  comet  ha<l 
appeared  three  times.  And  Halley 
found,  on  searching  historical  records, 
that  a  comet  appeared  in  1305,  another 
in  1380,  and  a  third  in  1456.  Combin¬ 
ing  these  appearances  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  before,  he  thought  he  had  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  identity.  For  he 
w'as  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  results 
which  might  be  expected  to  How  from 
the  law  of  gravity,  to  be  aware  that 
absolute  regularity  of  motion  was  not  to 
be  expected  in  a  body  traversing  the 
solar  system  in  an  eccentric  orbit,  and 
swayed  from  its  proper  path  by  the  at¬ 
traction  of  such  giant  planets  as  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  Indeed  it  hapjiens,  singu¬ 
larly  enough — one  out  of  many  remark¬ 
able  coincidences  in  the  history  of  comets 
— th.at  the  comet  of  1 380  was  not  Hal¬ 
ley’s  comet,  which  really  appeared  in 
1378,  a  date  bringing  in  a  yet  gre.ater 
discordance  in  the  intervals  than  Halley 
had  suspected  and  accounted  for.  With 
remarkable  acumen — since  no  means 
existed  in  his  day  for  anything  like 
accurate  computation — he  not  only 
pointed  out  the  possible  influence  of  the 
great  planets  in  disturbing  the  comet  in 
past  revolutions,  but  he  made  a  rough 
approach  to  an  estimate  of  the  effect 
they  would  have  on  the  period  of  its 
next  visit.  “  Instead  of  app<'aring  in 
August,  1757,  as  it  would  if  its  period 
remained  unaltered,  it  will  not  appear,” 
he  said,  “  until  the  end  of  1758,  or  the 
beginning  of  1759,  for  it  will  be  retard¬ 
ed  by  the  action  of  J  upiter.  Wherefore,” 
he  adds,  with  a  pardonable  anxiety  to 
secure  the  credit  of  his  ingenious  in¬ 
vestigations,  “  if  it  should  return,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  prediction,  impartial 
posterity  will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  this  was  discovered  by  an  English¬ 
man.” 

As  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  approached,  an  intense  in¬ 
terest  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  as¬ 
tronomers.  In  1757,  Clairaut,  Lalande, 
and  Madame  Lepaute,  undertook  the 
computation  of  the  period  at  which  the 
comet  might  be  expected  to  appear. 
They  applied  methods  of  investigation 
invented  by  Clairaut  himself.  It  result¬ 
ed  from  their  laborious  computations 
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that  the  13th  of  April,  1759,  was  fixed 
on  for  the  epoch  at  which  the  comet 
should  attain  its  closest  approach  to  the 
sun.  But  Clairaut  was  careful  to  allow 
a  month  either  way,  on  account  of 
unavoidable  omissions  in  the  calculation, 
and  for  the  eftects  of  unknown  forces, 
“  «uch  as  the  action  of  some  planet  too 
far  off  to  be  seen  ”  (a  happy  anticipation 
of  modem  discoveries). 

And  now  the  heavens  were  swept 
diligently  by  all  the  telescopists  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  each  eager  to  be  the  first  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  discovery  of  an  object  whose 
appearance  or  non-appearance  was  to 
confirm  or  to  disprove  the  Newtonian 
theory.  It  was  actually  discovered, 
however,  without  telescopic  aid,  by  a 
Saxon  larmer,  George  Palitsch,  on 
Christmas-day,  1758.  It  reached  its 
perihelion  on  March  13th,  1759,  con¬ 
firming  at  once  the  accuracy  of  Clai- 
raut’s  computations,  and  the  justice  of 
his  caution  in  assigning  rather  wide 
limits  of  error. 

It  was  now  evident  that  comets  travel 
like  the  planets,  in  appointed  paths : 
and  also,  that  the  investigation  of  their 
motions  is  a  subject  worthy  the  study 
of  the  ablest  mathematicians,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  to  tax  their  highest  powers.  An 
account  of  their  labors  would  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  paper  as  the  present  ; 
but  we  recommend  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  astronomical  student,  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  modem  science. 

There  is  one  comet,  however,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  whose  motions  presented 
such  bizarre  results,  that  we  feel  tempted 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history.  In 
1770,  a  comet  appeared  whose  path 
turned  out  to  be — not  a  long  oval  or 
paraboha,  as  had  been  the  case  with  all 
the  orbits  yet  examined — but  an  ellipse 
of  moderate  extent,  and  not  very  ec¬ 
centric.  The  orbit  lay  also  much  closer 
than  usual  to  that  thin  slice  of  space  (so 
to  speak)  within  which  the  planets  are 
observed  to  move.  Lexell,  who  comput¬ 
ed  the  path,  found  that  the  period  of  the 
comet  was  about  five  and  a  half  years. 
Its  return  was  carefully  watched  for,  but 
no  one  has  ever  seen  the  comet  since. 
The  cause  of  its  disappearance,  and  also 
•  of  its  sudden  appearance — for  this  was 
equally  remarkable,  when  we  remember 
that  so  conspicuous  a  comet  could  not 


have  been  circulating  long  in  its  small 
orbit  without  discovery — was  carefully 
inquired  into.  The  result  was  singiihar. 
On  tracing  back  the  path  of  the  comet, 
it  was  found  that  it  must  have  passed 
very  near  to  the  great  planet  Jupiter. 
“  It  had  intruded,”  says  Herschel,  “  an 
uninvited  guest  into  his  family  circle — 
actually  nearer  to  him  than  his  fourth 
satellite.”  Accordingly,  the  comet’s 
)ath,  originally  a  long  oval,  had  been 
»ent  into  a  curve  of  less  extent.  Having 
once  entered  on  this  new  path,  the  comet 
wa.s  free  to  follow  it — alw'ays  returning, 
be  it  noticed,  to  the  point  at  which  it 
had  started  on  it — so  long  as  Jupiter 
w.as  not  interfered  with.  "But  it  hap¬ 
pened,  unfortunately  for  the  stability  of 
the  comet’s  motions,  that,  after  going 
twice  round  the  new  path,  it  again 
presented  itself  near  Jupiter’s  track, 
when  the  planet  (which  had  meanwhile 
gone  once  round  his  orbit)  was  not  very 
far  from  the  scene  of  tlie  foi-mer  en¬ 
counter.  He  accordingly  again  exerts 
his  influence  upon  the  unfortunate  comet, 
and  this  time  dismisses  it  oti  a  path 
which  will  not  admit  of  its  approacning 
the  earth  near  enough  to  be  seen.* 

Lest  the  catastrophe  which  befel  Lex- 
ell’s  comet  should  engender  doubts  re¬ 
specting  the  accuracy  with  which  math¬ 
ematicians  are  able  to  identify  and  fol¬ 
low  comets,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  there  are  several  recognized  com¬ 
ets  of  short  period  which  are  looked  for 
as  regularly  at  each  return  as  the  plan¬ 
ets  themselves.  They  appear  duly  at 
the  expected  time,  and  follow’  closely 
the  path  among  the  stars  w’hich  has 
been  already  calculated  for  them  by  as¬ 
tronomers.  But  one  noteworthy  excep¬ 
tion  must  be  recorded : 

Among  the  periodic  comets,  there  is 
one  called  Biela’s,  from  the  name  of  its 
discoverer.  It  presents — or,  we  shoidd 
rather  say,  presented.,  since  it  has  van¬ 
ished  no  one  knows  whither — several 
peculiarities.  In  the  first  jdace,  its  path 
actually  intersected  that  of  our  own 

*  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  tliat  Leverrier 
who  has  very  carefullj  reexamined  the  question, 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  results  recorded  above. 
Admitting  that  Jupiter  has  twice  disturbed  the 
comet,  he  thinks  there  is  lo  certainty  (for  want 
of  suEBciently  accurate  observations)  respecting 
either  the  original  path  of  the  comet,  or  that  in 
which  it  is  at  present  circulating  unobserved — if, 
indeed,  it  has  nut  been  abtorbtd  by  Jupiter. 
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earth,  go  that  it  was  not  impossible 
that  some  day  we  should  encounter  this 
comet.  Not  only  so,  but  its  path  inter¬ 
sected  that  of  another  comet,  Encke’s — 
a  noted  short-period  comet.  So  th.at  it 
was  not  impossible,  as  Humboldt  wrote, 
that  these  two  comets  should  en¬ 
counter,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  behold  the  extraordinary  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  cosmical  combat ;  in  other 
words,  of  the  mutual  penetration  of  two 
comets,  of  their  agglutination”  (we 
quote  Sabine’s  translation),  or  of  their 
destruction,  in  consequence  of  exhaust¬ 
ive  emanations.”  But  even  this  is  not 
all.  Utterly  improbable  as  it  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  that  two 
orbits  (mere  “  hooped  lines”  in  space) 
should  intersect,  this  comet's  orbit  actu¬ 
ally  intersected  three  others — the  two 
we  have  mentioned  and  a  third,  that  of 
a  comet  known  as  Tempel’s,  and  only 
discovered  in  1866.  We  shall  presently 
have  much  to  say  about  this  la.st-named 
comet,  which,  although  an  apparently 
insignificant  object,  only  seen  in  power¬ 
ful  telescopes,  holds  already  a  leading 
place  in  the  history  of  comets.  But  for 
the  present  our  business  is  with  Biela’s. 
Now  it  happened  that  on  or  about  the 
14th  of  January,  1846,  Biela's  comet 
was  crossing  the  orbit  of  Tempel’s  (not 
the  comet  itself,  but  the  orbit,  remem¬ 
ber),  when  suddenly  Biela’s  split  into 
two  distinct  comets  !  These  w'cre  seen 
to  travel  side  by  side  for  a  while,  dis¬ 
tinctly  separated,  yet  apparently  not 
without  some  mysterious  bond  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  since  they  alternately  waxed  and 
waned  in  the  most  singular  manner — ap¬ 
pearing,  as  it  were,  to  interchange  light. 
At  last,  as  the  pair  were  passing  out  of 
view,  they  seemed  to  be  about  to  part 
company,  their  distance  from  each  other 
growing  visibly  greater.  But  when — 
six  and  three  quarter  years  later — they 
were  again  looked  for,  they  were  found 
still  in  company.  It  was,  therefore,  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  singular  twin  system 
would  long  continue  to  be  a  telescopic 
treat,  a  seven-yearly  bonne-houch  to  as¬ 
tronomers.  But  it  is  well  not  to  be 
sanguine  when  comets  are  in  question. 
In  the  winter  of  1865-66,  when  next  the 
comet  was  due,  manv  of  our  leading  tel- 
escopists  swept  diligently  with  their 
“  comet-seekers,”  and  with  more  power¬ 
ful  telescopes,  that  part  of  the  heavens 
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along  which  the  comet’s  track  should 
have  lain.  So  closely  was  the  search 
conducted  by  the  Padre  Secchi,  with 
Merx’s  great  refractor  at  Rome,  that 
several  faint  and  minute  ncbnlte  were 
added  to  our  lists.  But  the  twdn  comets 
were  not  seen  !  “  Can  they  have  come 

into  contact,”  8.ay8  Sir  J.  Ilerschel, 
“  with  some  as  yet  undiscovered  aster¬ 
oid,  or  peradventure  plunged  into  and 
got  bewildere«l  among  the  ring  of  mete- 
orolites?  ”  We  shall  see  presently  that 
there  is  something  more  in  this  8upiK>si- 
tion  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be  sup¬ 
posed.  But  we  must  ha.sten  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  physical  aspect  of  comets. 

Most  ]>er8ons  know  that  the  name 
“  comet”  is  derived  from  the  word 
coma,  or  hair,  and  is  applied  to  celestial 
objects,  which  appear  to  have  a  hairy 
appendage.  Modern  astronomers  do 
not,  indeed,  use  the  word  coma  in  this 
sense,  but  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  coma  and  the  tail.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  part  now 
called  the  comet’s  tail,  was  that  from 
which  these  objects  derived  their  name. 
The  w’ord  cometa,  or  cometes.  Is  not  a 
lately-formed  one,  but  was  used  by 
Cicero,  Tibullus,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
all  the  names  ajiplied  to  comets  by  the 
Romans  had  a  reference  to  hairiness — 
steUo!  comantes,  crinitce,  concinnatce, 
they  are  called  by  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  Cic¬ 
ero.  The  last  term — signifying  stars 
which  show  a  ctirled  or  crisped  hairiness 
— would  not  be  very  applicable,  by  the 
way,  to  any  comets  that  have  ap|>eared 
in  modern  times.  The  Chinese  applied 
to  comets  the  name  sui,  or  “broom.” 

It  might  be  supjwsed  that  the  hairy, 
broom-like,  or  tail-like  appendage,  so 
commonly  seen  in  comets,  is  really  a 
distinctive  feature  of  these  objects. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  A  very  large  number  of  comets 
have  no  visible  tails.  We  refer,  of 
course,  princijially  to  telescopic  comets ; 
for  very  few  comets  which  h.ave  been 
conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  have 
wanted  this  appendage.  ■ 

Tlie  coma— in  the  modem  astronomi¬ 
cal  sense — is  never  wanting.  This  term 
is  applied  to  a  mist^,  hazy  light,  sur¬ 
rounding  on  every  side  a  small  bright 
spot  which  is  termed  the  nucleus  of  the 
comet. 
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When  first  seen  in  the  telescope,  a 
comet  usually  presents  a  small,  round 
disc  of  hazy  light,  somewhat  brighter 
near  the  centre.  As  the  comet  ap¬ 
proaches  the  sun  the  disc  lengthens, 
and,  if  the  comet  is  to  be  a  tailed  one, 
traces  begin  to  be  seen  of  a  streakiness 
in  the  comet’s  light.  Gradually  a  tail 
is  formed,  turned  always  from  the  sun. 
The  tail  grows  brighter  and  longer,  and 
the  head  becomes  developed  into  a  coma 
surrounding  a  distinctly-marked  nucleus. 
Presently  the  comet  is  lost  to  view 
through  its  near  approach  to  the  sun. 
Put  after  a  while  it  is  again  seen,  some¬ 
times  wonderfully  changed  in  aspect 
through  the  effects  of  solar  heat.  Some 
comets  are  brighter  and  more  striking 
after  pasMng  their  perihelion  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  others  are  quite  shorn  of  their 
splendor  when  they  reapj)ear.  ITie  lat¬ 
ter  was  the  case  with  the  comet 
of  1835-30,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John 
Herschel,  who  watched  it  in  the  south¬ 
ern  skies  after  it  had  become  invisi¬ 
ble  to  northern  observers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comet  of  1861  burst  upon  us 
in  its  full  splendor  after  perinelion- 
passagc. 

Some  comets  have  more  than  one  tail. 
One  appeared  in  1744  which  had  no  less 
than  six  tails,  symmetrically  disposed 
(if  one  can  trust  the  pictures  handed 
down  to  us)  in  the  figure  of  a  half- 
opened  fan.  Others  have  presented  a 
et  more  peculiar  appearance,  having, 
esides  a  tail  in  the  usual  position,  a 
second  “unconfornuible”  t.ail  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  or  inclined  to  it  at 
some  incongruous,  out-of-the-way  angle  ; 
for  instance,  in  one  case,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees.  Sometimes  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  presented  of  a  perfectly  dark 
gap  separating  the  tail  from  the  head. 
More  commonly  a  dark  space  is  seen 
behind  the  head,  but  on  each  side  of 
this  space  the  light  from  the  head  is  con¬ 
tinued  so  as  to  form  a  bright  border  on 
each  side  of  the  tail. 

As  a  comet  approaches  the  sun  we 
have  seen  that  a  change  takes  place  in 
the  appearance  of  the  coma  and  nucleus, 
and  that  in  some  instances  a  tail  is  gener- 
attid.  The  process  actually  observed  is 
generally  this:  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  nucleus  a  turbulent  action  is  seen  to 
be  in  progress,  leading  to  the  propulsion 
toward  the  sun  of  jets  or  streams  of 


misty-looking  m-atter.  Sometimes  a  reg¬ 
ular  cap  or  envelope  is  seen  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  in  this  manner  toward  the  sun,  or 
even  a  set  of  envelopes  one  within  the 
other.  The  matter  thus  thrown  off  is 
not  suffered  to  pass  very  far  from  the 
nucleus  toward  the  sun,  but  is  swept 
away,  as  fast  as  formed,  in  the  contrary 
direction.  If  the  funnel  of  a  steam- 
engine  were  directed  forward,  instead 
of  upward,  then  the  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  emitted  steam,  as  the 
engine  rushed  on  (against  a  hurricane, 
suppose,  to  make  the  illustration  more 
perfect),  would  exemplify  the  process 
which  seems  to  be  taking  place  around 
the  front  of  the  nucleus,  and  far  behind 
it,  as  the  matter  formed  is  continually 
swept  away  from  the  sun.  The  same 
sun  which  attracts  the  nucleus,  seems  to 
repulse  the  emitted  matter  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  energy.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  took  place  with  Newton’s  comet  in 
1680-81.  When  this  comet  was  about 
as  far  off  from  the  sun  as  our  earth 
(ninety  million  miles)  it  began  to  throw 
out  a  tail.  But  the  comet  was  going  far 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  this.  Onward 
it  rushed  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  sun’s  attraction,  until  it  crossed 
the  whole  space  of  ninety  million  miles, 
making — almost  in  a  straight  line — for  a 
point  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  sun’s  surface.  In 
four  weeks  it  traversed  that  vast  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  suddenly  (in  a  few 
hours)  sweeping  half  round  the  sun, 
started  on  its  return  journey.  But  note 
this:  as  it  appro.achcd  the  sun  the  comet 
had  thrown  out  a  tail  continually  in¬ 
creasing  in  length,  and  pointing  hack 
almost  along  the  orbit;  then  the  comet 
is  lost  to  sight  for  a  few  days,  and  w’hen 
it  is  next  seen  returning  rapidly  from 
the  sun,  it  has  a  tail  pointing  forward 
(a  tail  w'hich  must  be  a  different  one, 
since — as  Herschel  says — “  we  cannot 
conceive  a  comet’s  tail  to  be  brandished 
round  like  a  stick”)  and  ninety  million 
miles  in  length.  So  that,  whereas  the 
comet,  already  moving  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  acquired  velocity,  had  taken  four 
weeks  in  traversing  a  distance  of  ninety 
millions  of  miles  under  the.sun’s  attrac¬ 
tion^  the  matter  composing  the  tail  had 
been  thrown  to  the  same  enormous  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  sun’s  repulsion  in  scarcely 
one-tenth  part  of  the  time,  possibly  (for 
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the  tail  was  formed  when  first  seen)  in  a 
few  hours ! 

The  comet  of  1843  was  yet  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  dimensions  of  its  tail 
and  for  its  close  approach  to  the  sun. 
The  tail  of  this  cdmet  stretched  half¬ 
way  across  the  sky  in  March,  1843.  Its 
real  length  was  two  hundred  million 
miles  at  leasts  for  the  end  of  the  tail  was 
lost  to  view  through  the  excessive  faint¬ 
ness  of  its  light.  So  near  did  this  comet 
pass  to  the  sun  that  many  astronomers 
did  not  expect  to  ever  see  the  comet 
again.  But — after  all  but  grazing  the 
sun — sweeping  round  him  at  a  distance 
of  less  than  one-tenth  of  his  diameter, 
the  comet  escaped  and  passed  back 
again  into  space. 

When  we  see  the  tail  of  a  comet  oc¬ 
cupying  a  volume  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun  itself,  the 
uestion  naturally  suggests  itself,  “  how 
oes  it  happen  that  so  vast  a  body  can 
sweep  through  the  solar  system  without 
deranging  the  motion  of  every  planet  ?  ” 
Conceding  even  an  extreme  tenuity  to 
the  substance  composing  so  vast  a  vol¬ 
ume,  one  would  still  expect  its  mass  to 
be  tremendous.  'For  instance,  if  we  sup¬ 
posed  the  whole  mass  of  the  tail  of 
the  comet  of  1843  to  consist  of  hydro¬ 
gen  -gas  (the  lightest  substance  known 
to  us),  yet,  even  then,  the  mass  of  the 
tail  would  have  largely  exceeded  that 
of  the  sun.  Every  planet  would  have 
been  dragged  from  its  orbit  by  so  vast 
a  mass  passing  so  near.  W'^e  know,  on 
the  contrary,  that  no  snch  effects  were 
produced.  TTie  length  of  our  year  did 
not  change  by  a  single  second  ;  showing 
that  our  earth  had  been  neither  hast¬ 
ened  nor  retarded  in  its  steady  motion 
round  the  sun.  Thus  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  actual  substance  of  the 
comet  was  inconceivably  rare.  A  jar- 
full  of  air  would  probably  have  out¬ 
weighed  hundreds  of  cubic  miles  of 
that  vast  appendage  which  blazed  across 
our  skies,  to  the  terror  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious. 

The  dread  of  the  possible  evils  which 
might  accrue  if  the  earth  encountered  a 
comet  will  possibly  be  diminished  by 
the  consideration  of  the  extreme  tenuity 
of  these  objects.  But  the  feeling  may 
still  remain  that  influences,  other  than 
those  due  to  mere  weight  or  mass, 
might  be  exeited  upon  terrestrial  races 
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in  the  course  of  such  an  encounter. 
The  subtle  breath  of  some  me})hitic 
vapor  might  penetrate  our  atmosphere, 
and,  if  it  did  not  bring  immediate  de¬ 
struction,  might  leave  dire  forms  of 
phague  and  pestilence  to  work  their  evil 
will  upon  the  human  race.  This  fear 
is  not,  perh.ips,  wholly  unreasonable, 
though — as  will  presently  appear — the 
positive  information  we  now  have  does 
not  favor  the  supposition  that  the  tail, 
at  any  rate,  of  a  comet,  is  likely  to 
exercise  such  destructive  effects.  And  it 
is  only  the  tails  of  comets  that  we  hjivo 
much  chance  of  meeting.  On  account 
of  their  enormous  volumes,  it  is  not  so 
utterly  improbable  that  we  should  en¬ 
counter  them  as  that  we  should  meet 
the  comparatively  minute  nuclei.  In 
fact,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  earth  actually  did  pass  through  the 
tail  of  the  comet  of  1861.  At  about 
the  hour  when  it  was  calculated  that 
the  encounter  should  have  taken  place, 
a  strange  auroral  gleam  was  seen  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  beyond  this  no  effect 
was  perceptible. 

So  far  as  we  arc  aware,  the  only 
certain  information  obt.aine<l  until  lately, 
respecting  comets,  was  thl.s,  th.at  the 
light  of  the  tail  seemed  to  be  different 
in  quality  from  the  light  of  the  nucleus. 
It  appeared  probable  that  the  tail  shines 
by  reflected  light,  and  pMssible  that  the 
nucleus  shines  by  native  light.  But 
Arago,  who  conducted  the  necessary 
experiments  with  the  optical  instrument 
termed  a  polariscope,  was  not  so  pos¬ 
itive  as  many  who  have  quoted  his 
results  have  been.  “  One  cannot  be 
certain,”  he  says,  “  that  comets  shine 
onl^  by  reflected  light.  In  fact,  bodies 
which  become  self-luminons  do  not  on 
that  account  lose  the  power  of  reflecting 
foreign  light” 

But  in  1850  an  instrument  far  more 
tellingthan  the  polariscope  was  invent¬ 
ed.  W^e  refer  to  the  spectroscope, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  instruct 
us  resjiecting  tne  nature  of  the  light 
emitted  by  a  luminous  body.  The 
method  had  been  applied  to  Donates 
comet  in  1858,  before  the  meaning  of  the 
instrument's  teachings  had  been  inter¬ 
preted,  and,  of  course,  the  precautions 
which  the  intelligent  use  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  has  shown  .to  be  necessary,  were 
not  emjiloyed,  so  that  the  result  of  the 
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obBcrvatioii  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  But  there 
is  this  peculiarity  about  Donati’s  evi¬ 
dence  (for  Donati  himself  was  the  exam¬ 
iner  of  the  comet  which  bears  his 
name),  that  it  resembles  the  evidence  of 
a  w'itness  who  answers  questions  without 
understanding  their  full  importance. 
Such  evidence  has  often  a  special  value. 
Now  Donati  records  that  instead  of  the 
bro.ad  streak  of  rainbow-colored  light 
wliich  is  presented  by  the  solar  spectrum, 
the  comet’s  spectrum  exhibited  only 
three  or  four  bars  of  light. 

The  great  comets  of  1861  and  1862 
passed  without  examination,  and  no 
bright  comets  have  appeared  since.  But 
in  tlie  mean  time  Mr.  Huggins  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller  had  been  analyzing  success¬ 
fully  the  light  from  stars,  from  nebuhe, 
and  from  planets,  and  were  prepared  to 
examine  successfully  objects  tar  less 
conspicuous  than  the  great  comets  of 
1858-62.  At  length,  e-arly  in  1866, 
Ternpel’s  comet  apj*eared — a  tailless 
comet,  and,  as  we  have  said,  not  per¬ 
ceptible  without  telescopic  aid.  Mr. 
Higgins  did  not  let  the  oppoitunity 
escape  him.  He  analyzed  the  light  of 
coma  and  nucleus  with  this  remarkable 
result,  that  the  spectrum  given  by  the 
nucleus  consists  of  three  bright  lines, 
while  the  spectrum  from  the  coma  is 
continuous,  resembling,  though  of  course 
much  fainter,  the  solar  spectrum.  Now 
the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  nucleus 
consists  of  incandescent  vapor  and  shines 
by  its  own  light,  while  the  coma  either 
consists  of  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
matter  shining  by  its  own  light,  or, 
far  more  probably  (we  m.ay  almost  say 
certainly^  if  W’o  consider  the  evidence 
we  have  already  had  of  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  comets,  and  the  improbability 
of  linely-divided  matter  continuing  in 
an  incandescent  state),  the  coma  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  widely-dispersed  solid 
or  liquid  particles,  which  shine  by  reflect¬ 
ing  the  sun’s  light. 

But  we  have  positive  evidence,  of  a 
still  more  startling  kind,  that  there 
exists — in  connection  with  this  particu¬ 
lar  comet— a  widely-dispersed  stream 
of  solid  or  liquid  particles.  The  comet, 
we  have  said,  has  no  visible  tail.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  tail  may 
exist  and  yet  continue  invisible,  through 
tenuity  of  substance.  Of  this  wo  have 
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positive  evidence,  since  the  tail  of  the 
comet  of  1843  ai)peared  much  larger  in 
Paris  (owing  to  the  greater  purity  of 
the  air)  than  in  London,  and  longer  in 
Constantinople  than  in  Paris.  Hut  we 
are  not  about  to  ask  the  reader  to 
believe  in  a  tail  that  has  never  been 
seen.  On  the  contrary  there  is  evidence, 
and  very  good  evidence,  that  this  object 
has  been  seen — not  in  the  telescope,  and 
not  by  astronomers  alone,  but  in  our 
own  air,  and  by  thousands  of  admiring 
eyes. 

We  all  remember  the  great’ meteoric 
dis])lay  w’hich  took  place  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  14th,  1866.  On  that 
morning  we  were  not  very  far  from  the 
orbit  of  Tempel’s  comet,  though  the 
comet  itself  was  millions  of  miles  away. 
We  shall  perhaps  seem  to  be  requiringtoo 
much  from  our  readers,  if  we  ask  them 
to  believe  that  the  thousands  of  brilliant 
objects  which  flashed  across  the  heavens 
on  that  memorable  night  belonged  to 
the  comet’s  tail,  or  at  any  rate  to  the 
comet’s  train.  Well,  Adams  and  Lever- 
rier,  Schiaparelli  and  Weise,  a  host  in 
fact  of  eminent  astronomers,  share  this- 
opinion — bizarre  as  it  may  seem — and 
on  very  excellent  grounds.  This  we 
sh.all  briefly  endeavor  to  show,  premis¬ 
ing  that  we  must  request  our  readere  to 
accept  on  our  authority  those  facts 
which  are  established,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  may  still  be  looked 
u[K)n  as  matters  of  opinion. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Adams,  and 
that  not  without  a  laborious  process  of 
calculation,  that  the  meteors  we  saw 
that  night  were  travelling  in  a  certain 
orbit  round  the  sun,  with  a  period  ot 
thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years,  and 
not  (as  had  been  guessed  by  Professor 
Newton)  with  a  period  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  days.  In  the  mean  time, 
Leverrier,  assuming  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  and  a  quarter  years,  had  c.alculated 
the  figure  of  the  meteoric  orbit,  and  his 
result  coincii^  with  Adams’.  Now,, 
when  the  assiMed  p.ath  of  the  meteors 
came  to  be  lo^ed  at  a  little  closely,  it 
was  found  to  agree  almost  exactly  (in 
fact,  far  witliin  the  limits  of  error  due 
to  errors  of  observation)  with  the  path 
of  Teuipel’s  comet.  Of  all  the  myriads  of 
paths  round  the  sun  which  the  meteors 
might  have  followed,  they  actually  fol¬ 
lowed  the  one  already  assigned  to  Tem- 
40 
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pel’s  comet,  lie  it  remembered  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  recoticUe  the  two 
paths.  Adams  and  Leverrier  iudepend- 
entlv  calculate  one  path,  without  thought 
of  I'cmpel’s  or  any  other  comet.  Dr. 
Oppolzer  had  calculated  the  other  path 
a  year  earlier.  Placed  side  by  side  the 
two  orbits  are  found  to  agree  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  must  be  spoken  of  as  eiNict. 
It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated  the  utter  improbability  of  such  a 
coincidence  being  accidental.  But  a 
faint  notion  may  be  formed  by  compar¬ 
ing  with  it  the  improbability  that  each 
man  of  a  company  of  riflemen  should 
fire  fifty  shots  against  a  target,  and  that 
these  should  fall,  shot  for  shot,  on  the 
marks  left  by  another  company. 

But  this,  even,  is  not  all.  Schiaparelli 
has  shown  that  the  track  of  the  meteors 
which  compose  the  celebrated  August 
shower  (the  tears  of  St.  Lawrence)  ac¬ 
cords  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
with  the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of 
1862,  whose  period  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  years.  Other  showers — for  as¬ 
tronomers  recognize  many — have  been 
satisfactorily  identified  with  other  co- 
metic  orbits,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
great  April  aerolite  shower,  which  sends 
down  solid  masses  upon  the  earth  (of 
which  four  are  known  to  have  fallen  in 
England  alone),  follows  the  path  of  the 
great  comet  of  1861. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  comets  are 
followed  by  trains  of  cosmical  dust.  The 
tails  of  comets  appear  to  be  the  denser 
parts  of  these  trains  ;  and  we  seem  per¬ 
mitted  to  conclude  that  the  tenuity  of  a 
comet’s  tail  is  not  due  to  real  tenuity  of 
substance,  but  to  the  wide  dispersion  of 
solid  particles  composing  the  appendage. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to 
see  a  new  significance  in  the  separation 
of  Biela’s  comet  as  it  crossed  trie  orbit 
of  Tempel’s  comet ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ring  of  the  November  meteors. 
Nor  will  the  suggestion  that  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  comet  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  same  ring  appear  very 
startling,  when  we  consider  that  at  a 
former  passage  of  the  ring  so  important 
an  influence  had  been  produced  upon 
the  comet. 

And  here,  for  the  present  we  may 
pause,  not  pushing  too  far  the  results  of 
•discoveries  so  lately  made.  We  shall 
not  even  venture  to  guess  wdiither  these 


discoveries  may  one  day  lead.  At  this 
point,  not  6])eculation,  but  observation 
— patient  and  systematic — is  required. 
As  we  said  at  starting,  we  seem  to  begin 
to  have  promise  of  more  exact  informa¬ 
tion  about  comets  than  we  have  yet 
had  ;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  men 
of  science — computers,  observers,  and 
those  (not  less  important)  who  system¬ 
atize  the  results  obtained  by  others — 
will  not  be  idle  in  following  up  the  path 
W’hich  seems  to  be  opening  out  before 
them. 


Bentley’*  'Miscellany. 

TWO  ROYAL  WIDOWS. 

FROM  THE  OEElf  AN. 

I. 

Far  up  in  the  north  of  Scotland  there 
st.ands  upon  a  green  peninsula,  near  the 
b.anks  of  the  Dec,  a  castle  dating  from 
the  middle  ages.  On  the  south  rises 
the  noble  Craig  Gowan ;  on  the  north, 
a  broad,  majestic  ridge  of  wild,  unculti¬ 
vated  hills  jirotects  the  structure  from 
the  menacing  storm. 

On  one  tine  summer’s  day,  sixteen 
years  ago,  a  quietly  dressed  lady  was 
seated  on  a  canqt-stool  on  the  north  side 
of  the  turbulent  stream.  Upon  her  l.ap 
rested  a  sketch-book,  in  which  she  was 
sketching  the  castle  before  her,  when  a 
herd-bov  came  along  the  path  driving 
his  flock  toward  the  artist,  llie  sheep, 
however,  stopped,  and  would  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  pass  so  unaccustomed  an  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  boy,  impatient  of  the  de¬ 
lay,  ran  up  to  the  lady,  calling  out,  “  Get 
oot  my  gate,  leddy,  and  let  the  sheep 
pass.”  The  lady  rose  up,  smiling,  and 
stepped  aside.  Still  the  herd  would  not 
go  on,  and  the  boy  shouted,  angrily; 

“  Gae  back,  I  tell  ye,  will  ye,  and  let 
the  sheep  pass  ?  ” 

At  this  moment  a  servant  hurried  up 
and  said : 

“  Boy,  do  you  know  whom  you  are 
speaking  to  ?  ” 

“  I  diuna  ken,  and  I  dinna  care,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lad ;  “  it’s  the  sheep’s  path,  and 
she  has  nae  richt  to  sit  hcrsel’  doon 
there.’’ 

“  But  it  is  the  Queen,”  the  servant 
answered. 

“  The  Queen  ?  ”  cried  the  lad,  amazed. 
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“  Is ’t  the  Queen  ?  Weel,  but  why  dis- 
n:i  she  put  on  clnes  that  folk  may  ken 
her  by  ?  ” 

Yes,  it  was  Victoria  of  England,  our 
gracious  queen,  on  whose  kingdom  the 
sun  never  sets,  to  whom  this  naive  com- 
pliinent  from  the  young  herd-boy’s  lips 
was  paid,  and  who  went  out  of  the  way 
that  his  flock  might  proceed  quietly.  In 
the  summer  of  1848,  the  queen  and  her 
late  consort  first  occupied  the  castle  of 
lialmoral,  situated  among  the  hills  of 
Aberdeen,  and  celebrated  in  history  and 
in  song.  On  the  spot  so  often  chosen 
by  the  warlike  Highlanders  as  a  meet¬ 
ing-place,  and  where  once  the  Earl  of 
.Alar  had  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
and  mustered  his  adherents  against  the 
King  of  England,  there  England’s  sover¬ 
eign  settled  in  the  midst  of  her  subjects ; 
her  Majesty  having  at  once  discharged 
the  two  companies  of  Scotch  soldiers 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mar 
Castle. 

The  queen  and  her  family  spent  many 
pleasant  days  in  their  new  abode. 
Prince  Albert  would  often  follow  the 
ch.ase  as  far  as  the  dark  Lochnagar, 
which  was  within  the  estate,  or  he 
would  ride  out  to  inspect  the  farming 
and  agricultural  improvements  ho  had 
begun,  mixing  at  all  times  as  freely 
with  the  people  as  the  queen  herself  did. 
Ever  since  the  court  had  resided  at 
llalmoral,  the  Highland  clans  assemble 
there  once  every  year  to  perform  their 
national  games  and  sports;  the  most 
curious  feature  of  the  fete  being  the 
dance  with  torches.  A  platform  hewn 
out  of  the  rugged  hill  formed  the  thea¬ 
tre  ;  at  one  end  of  which  a  w'oodcn 
floor  was  made,  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a  palisade,  and  on  the  fourth  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  canopy,  under  which  the  roy¬ 
al  party  stationed  themselves  at  night- 
lidl.  At  the  comers  of  this  square,  four 
stout  Highland-men  were  posted,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  while  six  pipers 
stood  lacing  the  throne.  Twenty-four 
Highlanders,  also  bearing  torches,  min¬ 
gled  in  a  weird,  fanciful  dance,  uttering 
at  intervals  the  thrilling  war-cry  of  their 
ancient  clan.  The  torches  ligliting  up 
the  deep  yawning  valley,  the  brilliant 
court,  and  the  savage  warriors,  made  the 
scene  appear  like  a  return  of  semi-bar¬ 
barous  times. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  castle  became  too 


small  for  its  royal  inm.ates,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  reconstruction  was  accordingly 
planned  in  the  year  1853.  A  small  col¬ 
ony  of  temporary  huts  rose  up  round 
the  castle  to  accommodate  the  masons, 
stone-cutters,  and  bricklayers,  and  the 
handsome  granite  building  increased  in 
size  day  by  day,  when  from  some  un¬ 
known  cause  a  fire  broke  out  among 
these  lath  huts.  Prince  Albert  was 
soon  on  the  spot,  standing  in  the  lines 
of  workmen  between  the  river  and  the 
conflagation,  handing  bucket  after  buck¬ 
et  of  water  imtil  the  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished.  The  queen,  too,  was  no  idle 
spectator.  Not  alone  did  she  incite  the 
assistants  to  renewed  exertions  by  her 
presence,  but  she  directed  them  with  a 
calmness  and  precision  peculiarly  her 
own. 

Following  such  times  of  excitement, 
of  gay  festivity,  and  of  unforeseen  calam¬ 
ity,  came  peaceful  days  such  as  the 
queen  loved,  the  brightest  among  them 
being  the  Sunday.  Opposite  the  castle, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee,  is  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  Crathie.  To  its  simple 
church  every  Sunday  morning  a  devout 
couple  repaired,  carrying  prayer-books 
in  their  hands ;  they  came  across  the 
bridge,  from  the  castle,  followed  by  sev¬ 
eral  children  and  two  or  three  servants 
in  the  royal  livery.  At  first,  the  congre¬ 
gation  stared  not  a  little  at  “  the  Queen” 
and  “  Prince  Albert,”  but  in  a  short  time 
they  had  made  so  close  an  acquaintance 
with  them,  that  they  looked  upon  them 
as  old  friends.  In  the  afternoon,  it  was 
the  queen’s  custom  to  go  unattended, 
excepting  by  one  of  her  children,  into 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
examining  the  linen  and  the  beds,  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  children’s  education, 
and  questioning  the  boys  and  girls  as  to 
their  industry,  or  their  attention  to  the 
sermon.  She  comforted  the  feeble  and 
the  sick,  and  read  aloud  to  them  from 
the  Bible.  With  the  idle  she  remon- 
str.ated.  When  she  returned  she  made 
notes  of  all  she  had  seen,  and  substan¬ 
tial  evidences  of  her  visit  would  in  a  few 
days  adorn  those  poor  cottages.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  she  visited  the  school,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  having  heard  her  once  say 
to  the  prince,  “  What  do  you  think  of 
''this,  Albert  ?  ”  called  her  “  dear  Mrs. 
Albert.”  While  the  prince  provided  a 
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model  farm  for  the  peasants  of  Crathie, 
she  foanded  a  model  village  school. 

Numberless  such  traits  have  won  tlie 
queen  great  popularity.  “The  queen 
ha’  been  in  my  cottage,”  said  a  laborer 
of  Balmoral,  just  returned  from  giving 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  “and  she 
speaks  so  nicely,  and  draws  such  pretty 
pictures  for  the  bairns,  I  would  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  rather  speak  to  her  than  to 
yon  moil  in  the  muckle  gray  wig.” 
And  just  as  she  visited  the  laborer,  and 
drew  little  pictures  for  his  children,  so 
did  she  think  of  her  soldiers  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  and  Scutari,  sending  them  a  large 
provision  of  the  best  syrup  and  several 
tons  of  ginger  cakes.  At  another  time, 
when  she  went  to  bo  photographed  for 
the  poorer  population,  she  w'ore  a  plain 
silk  dress,  that  she  might  as  much  as 
possible  resemble  one  of  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  a  pattern  to  them 
of  simplicity.  The  toys  given  to  the 
children  at  the  oi-pban  asylums  and 
hospitals  were  always  chosen  by  herself, 
the  value  of  the  presents  being  enhanced 
by  w’ords  of  kindness. 

The  14th  of  December  of  the  year 
1861  was  to  annihilate  the  hapjiiness  of 
the  royal  pair.  The  noble  German,  who 
once  said  of  himself  that  he  was  not 
only  the  husband  of  her  majesty,  but 
the  instructor  of  her  children,  the 
queen’s  private  secretary,  and  her  per¬ 
manent  minister,  w'as  torn  from  her  side 
by  an  early  death.  Sad  and  disconso¬ 
late,  the  path  lay  before  her — a  path  of 
duty  and  of  labor,  which  she  would  en¬ 
ter  upon  with  God’s  blessing  ami  a  full 
conhdence  in  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects. 
We  recognise  in  her  portrait  the  same 
features  we  once  scrutinized  narrowly 
in  Glasgow,  in  1849.  lu  the  material 
points  the  face  is  the  same  :  the  soft  ex¬ 
pressive  features,  the  well-formed  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  honest  eyes,  form  a  coun¬ 
tenance  never  beautiful,  but  equally  re¬ 
moved  from  commonplace.  Round  the 
mouth  is  stamped  a  gentle  sorrow,  in 
lines  drawn  only  too  sharply  ;  the  hair, 
fast  soflening  into  gray,  is  hidden  under 
the  widow’s  cap,  and  the  neck  is  encir¬ 
cled  by  a  narrow  widow’s  collar.  But 
without  these  insignia  of  w’oe  the  widow 
would  be  recognized.  An  extraordinary 
benevolence,  a  quiet  motherly  look, 
characterize  her  thoroughly  womanly 
features.  She  stands  before  us  a  simple, . 


noble  w’oman,  such  as  she  has  shown 
herself  so  frequently  in  her  intercourse 
with  her  subjects. 

England’s  ijueen  came  for  the  first 
time  out  of  stnct  retirement  on  tlie  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  opening  of  parliament,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1866;  the  attend¬ 
ant  pomp  and  ceremony  being,  by  her 
desire,  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Her  robe  of  dark  velvet,  ana  cap 
si  la  Marie  Stuart,  attached  by  a  plain 
diamond  brooch,  added  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  grief  which  had  survived  the 
four  years  that  had  ela|>sed  since  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Most 
characteristic  of  her  gentleness  and  of 
the  strength  of  her  domestic  feelings  is 
it,  that  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  she 
went  up  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  seat¬ 
ed  almost  at  her  feet,  and  kissed  her 
affectionately.  From  that  day  she  has 
taken  jiart  in  public  affairs.  But  her 
pleasure  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  in  soothing  pain  and  grief,  out¬ 
weighs  everything,  and  although  she  no 
longer  appears  robed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  yet  her  whole  demeanor  shows  th;it 
her  life  is  consecrated  to  a  great  sorrow. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  her 
from  being,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word,  the  mpther  of  her 
people.  God  save  the  Queen ! 

II. 

Ox  the  29th  of  November,  1823, 
Prussia’s  crown  prince  pre.sented  to  his 
father,  Frederick  William  III.,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  the  Bavarian  Princess  Elizabeth 
Loui.sa,  to  whom  he  was  just  united. 
For  thirteen  years  the  old  monarch 
mourned  his  wife  Louisa,  the  lovely 
Rose  Queen,  and  he  now  seemed  to 
revive  in  the  happiness  of  his  children. 
He  made  the  princess  sit  next  him  at 
table,  that  he  might  converse  with  her, 
sympathize  with  her,  and  chase  away 
any  trifling  care.  Ilis  delight  was  ex¬ 
cessive  when  she  entered  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  received  the  holy  commu¬ 
nion,  together  with  her  husband ;  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  folded  her  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her  on  her  return. 
On  Christmas  day,  1826,  he  bestowed 
Charlottcnhof,  near  Sans  Souci,  upon 
the  young  pair. 

The  life  of  Frederick  William  has 
never  yet  been  written  as  such  a  life  de- 
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serves ;  but,  throughout  his  career,  the 
powei’ful  though  secret  influence  of  his 
w'ife  can  be  detected.  Elizabeth’s  char- 
.acter  was  little  understood  during  the 
time  of  her  reign  as  queen.  Her  mind 
in  its  truth  and  purity  refused  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  flattery,  to  the  idle  and 
frivolous  conversation  required  by  the 
mass.  For  sixteen  years  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  her  married  life  before 
the  diadem  of  royalty  was  placed  upon 
her  head ;  but  whatever  might  be  the 
harassing  difflculty  of  the  times,  the  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  of  the  royal  couple  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed.  When  the  king’.s 
brow  darkened  the  queen  knew  how 
to  dispel  the  cloud  with  womanly  tact. 
One  day,  annoyed  by  the  carelessness  of 
a  servant,  he  burst  into  passionate  invec¬ 
tive.  The  queen  allowed  her  eyes  to  wan¬ 
der  round  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  object.  “  What  do  yon  w'ant  ? 
Wh.at  are  you  looking  for?  ”  he  asked. 
“  I  am  looking  for  the  king,”  she  replied, 
calmly.  All  impatience  w.a8  gone.  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.  had  inderstood  his 
wife,  and  told  her  so  by  a  grateful  smile 
and  quiet  nod. 

“It  was  a  plea.sing  picture  to  see 
them  together,”  says  one  W'ho  knew 
them.  “  The  king,  lively,  witty,  and 
full  of  humor ;  the  queen,  quiet,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  unchanging ;  the  king’s  features 
and  deportment  mobile,  and  often  ex¬ 
cited;  the  queen  always  unimpassioned, 
without  being  cold,  for  a  gentle  ami.a- 
bility  smiled  in  her  large,  open,  beautiful 
eyes.” 

During  the  king’s  illness  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1857 — an  illness  that  terminated 
fat.allv  on  the  2d  of  January,  1801 — 
Eliz-abeth’s  piety  and  devotion  were  first 
appreci.ated.  The  remembrance  of  those 
three  ^ears  of  ill-health  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  the  few  days 
that  ho  spent  in  Sans  .wuci  appearing  as 
bright  spots  when  contrasted  with  his 
frequent  absences  in  Italy.  Life  grew 
darker  and  more  painful,  but,  still  faith¬ 
ful  in  joy  and  sorrow,  Elizabeth  tended 
him  untiringly  by  night  or  by  day.  The 
difliculty  of  movement  she  experiences 
in  her  old  age  is,  no  doubt,  attributable 
to  her  excessive  efforts  in  nursing  her 
sick  husband.  IIow  he  had  loved  her, 
he  could  only  express  at  the  close  of 
his  life  by  a  look,  but  his  last  articulate 
words,  in  answer  to  her  agitated  in¬ 


quiry,  “  Have  you  no  word,  no  token 
lor  me  !  ”  were,  “  My  dearly  loved 
wife  !  ”  In  his  will  he  writes,  “  In  the 
tomb  I  w’ish  to  rest  by  her  side  as  near 
as  possible.” 

Ever  sinc«  the  death  of  her  consort, 
the  widow'ed  queen  has  lived  in  peace¬ 
ful  retirement;  a  life  by  no  means  of 
gloom,  for  she  believes,  with  a  clear 
faith  and  joyful  assurance,  that  he  in 
whom  her  heart  was  bound  has  passed 
to  an  eternal  and  imperishable  joy. 
Everything  that  the  king  loved,  the 
lonely  wife  preserves.  Every  honored 
friend  and  servant  receives  frequent  in¬ 
vitations  from  her. 

Her  chief  occupation  is  to  visit  the 
widows  and  children  in  their  affliction, 
to  relieve  and  alleviate  their  distress. 
Three  days  in  each  week  are  set  apart  for 
the  discharge  of  the  business  of  charity, 
when  she  receives  every  petition  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her,  reads  it,  and  investigates 
it,  giving  liberally  where  no  want  of 
worth  is  proved.  Besides  these  chari¬ 
ties,  which  extend  over  every  province 
in  the  kingdom,  she  has  established 
a.sylums  for  young  children,  asylums  for 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb.  The 
queen  had  passed  her  happiest  days  in 
Sans  Souci,  so  she  Inos  there  established 
her  home.  The  church  containing  the 
earthly  remains  of  her  husband  is  there, 
and  she  often  seeks  this  spot,  dearest  to 
her  on  earth.  Kind  hands  have  w'orked 
white  carpets  to  spread  over  the  steps 
leading  to  the  tomb,  so  that  her  feet  may 
not  rest  upon  the  cold  marble,  and  in  a 
quiet  niche  a  chair  is  placed,  with  an  em¬ 
broidered  footstool  before  it.  Around 
the  vault  itself  are  the  green  boughs  of 
the  palm,  while  every  other  space  is  filled 
with  flowers  full  of  deep  meaning. 

The  queen  lives  in  the  same  room  she 
had  occupied  in  his  husband’s  lifetime, 
and  near  it  is  her  former  work-room, 
which  was  also  the  scene  of  his  death. 
Not  a  piece  of  furniture,  not  a  picture, 
has  been  removed  from  the  old-accus¬ 
tomed  place.  Upon  the  writing-desk 
stands  the  king’s  portrait,  so  success¬ 
fully  painted  by  Otto ;  flowers  adorn 
the  table,  while  the  view  from  the  ivin- 
dows  is  the  pride  of  Sans  Souci.  Quit¬ 
ting  the  flowers  and  orange-trees,  en¬ 
twined  together  with  ivy  planted  by  the 
Empress  of  Russia  .and  her  children,  the 
eye  rests  upon  green  turf  and  blossom- 
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ing  fniitful  fields,  still  farther  off  on  town 
and  country,  and  on  Havel,  where  the 
sun  shines  upon  blue  floods  studded  with 
white  sails.  In  the  king’s  room,  also, 
nothing  has  been  altered.  The  only 
good  portrait  of  the  queen,  obtained  by 
Stieler,  of  Munich,  has  its  place  here, 
and  upon  the  writing-desk  stands  the 
bust  of  King  John  of  Saxony,  whose 
queen,  the  twin-sister  of  Elizabeth,  so 
resembles  her,  that  the  two  sisters  have 
been  mistaken  for  one  another  even  by 
their  old  servants.  In  one  comer,  where 
the  wire  bell  of  the  first  Frederick,  with 
its  red  wooden  handle,  is  suspended, 
stands  the  king’s  bed,  with  the  wreath 
of  palm  to  denote  his  dissolution.  Near 
it  are  placed  the  chairs  in  which  he  M'as 
wheeled  into  the  garden,  his  darling 
creation.  His  stick,  cap,  and  gloves, 
have  each  of  them  found  a  permanent 
resting-place  as  tender  mementoes. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  strictly  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  queen.  At  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  prayers  are  read  during 
the  summer  months  at  Sans  Souci,  by 
the  court  preacher,  Heym,  and  during 
the  winter  at  Charlottenhof,  by  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  cathedral  staff. 
Every  member  of  the  household  has  the 
option  of  joining  in  these  prayers  or  re¬ 
maining  absent,  but  it  is  considered  by 
all  a  privilege  to  attend.  After  these 
devotions,  the  queen  remains  in  her 
study,  reading,  or  examining  the  letters 
and  petitions  sent  to  her,  till  one  or  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
any  one  may  obtain  a  hearing.  Toward 
two  o’clock  she  takes  her  daily  exercise 
in  the  open  air  with  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  and  wherever  these  excursions 
may  lead  her,  she  meets  the  skilful  hand 
of  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  had  done 
so  much  toward  the  embellishment  of 
Potsdam.  Before  dinner,  which  is  serv¬ 
ed  at  four,  the  queen  returns  to  receive 
any  persons  renowned  either  for  their 
services  in  the  state  or  for  intellectu.al 
acquirements.  After  dinner,  she  con¬ 
verses  with  her  guests  until  five  o’clock, 
when  she  retires  to  her  room,  remaining 
there  until  half-past  eight,  at  w’hich  hour 
she  partakes  of  tea  with  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  court,  intimate  friends 
only  being  admitted. 

When  King  William  lived  at  Ihabels- 
berg,  he  often  came  to  take  tea  with 
her ;  and  on  particular  days  the  children 
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of  Prince  William  Charles  are  allow'cd 
to  see  the  queen,  when  she  enters  into 
their  little  sports  with  maternal  soli¬ 
citude.  After  tea,  which  lasts  until 
half-past  eleven,  one  of  the  ladies  fre¬ 
quently  reads  aloud  to  the  queen,  who 
is  employed  in  needlework,  her  majesty 
rem.aining  sitting  up  to  a  late  hour, 
answering  her  correspondents,  about 
which  she  is  most  scrupulous. 

When  autumn  has  shaken  the  last 
leaf  from  the  saplings  of  the  great  Fritz, 
the  mighty  trees  of  Sans  Souci,  the  court 
of  Qtteen  Elizabeth  repairs  to  Charlot¬ 
tenhof,  and  Lorchen,  the  beautiful  parrot 
given  them  by  Queen  Augusta,  and  the 
pet  of  the  family,  is  carefully  wrapped 
up  and  taken  with  them. 

King  William  IV.  h.ad  prepared  a 
comfortable  home  in  Charlottenhof.  The 
•windows  look  out  upon  the  lovely  green 
of  a  splendid  orangery,  laden  with 
golden  fruit  for  winter  enjoyment. 
There  Queen  Elizabeth  receives  her 
relations  from  Berlin  daily,  spending 
many  hours  in  visiting  collections  of  art, 
schools,  and  benevolent  institutions. 
Here,  too,  there  is  a  Christmas  distribu¬ 
tion  of  presents  to  poor  children  invited 
and  welcomed  by  the  widowed  queen. 

For  two  years,  unhappily,  the  queen 
has  been  unable  to  move  without  as¬ 
sistance.  She  is  now  conveyed  in  an 
easy-chair  from  room  to  room,  and 
carried  up  the  steps  into  her  carriage. 
Her  sufferings  are  severe,  but  no  com¬ 
plaint  escapes  her.  She  waits  patiently 
for  the  hour  which  shall  change  the 
twilight  of  this  day  into  the  dawn  of 
the  next. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

We  subjoin,  in  connection  with  our 
beautiful  portrait  of  this  distinguished 
author,  a  brief  outline  of  his  life : 

John  Kuskin,  art  critic,  is  the  son 
of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  born  in 
London  in  February,  1819.  I  laving  been 
educated  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at 
Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  he  gained  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize  for  poetry  in  1839,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  devoted  himself  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  pictorial  art,  which  he 
practised  with  success  under  Copley 
Fielding  and  J.  I).  Harding.  A  pamph¬ 
let  in  defence  of  Turner  and  the  modern 
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English  school  of  landscape-painting  was 
his  first  effort  in  the  cause  of  modern 
art,  and  this  brochure  eventually  swelled 
to  a  standard  work  entitled  “  Modern 
Painters,”  the  first  volume  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1843.  The  author’s  success 
as  a  writer  on  art  was  decided  by  the 
warm  reception  the  public  accorded  to 
this  volume,  of  which  several  editions 
have  since  lK*en  called  for.  Mr.  lluskin’s 
views,  however,  were  combated  with  bit¬ 
ter  asperity  by  some  of  the  art-critics  of 
the  day,  who  resented  with  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  contempt  his  free  expression  of 
dissent  from  the  trammels  of  their  school. 
In  his  second  volume  of  “  Modern  Paint¬ 
ers,”  written  after  a  residence  in  Italy, 
and  published  in  1846,  he  took  a  much 
wider  survey  of  the  subject  originally 
entered  upon,  including  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  painters,  and  discuss¬ 
ing  at  length  the  merits  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  schools.  This,  his  chief  Avork,  has 
been  since  completed  by  the  publication 
of  three  more  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
contains  illustrations  by  himself.  Mr. 
Ruskin  temporarily  diverted  his  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  study  of  jiainting  to  that 
of  architecture,  giving,  in  1849,  “The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture”  as  a  first 
result, — a  work  followed  in  1851  by  the 
first  volume  of  “The  Stones  of  Venice,” 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  which 
appeared  in  1853.  The  illustrations  in 
these  last-named  productions,  which  also 
excited  some  of  the  same  professional 
hostility  that  his  first  publication  met 
with,  displayed  to  much  advantage  his 
artistic  powers.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  also 
expounded  his  views  both  in  lectures 
and  the  pages  of  newsjmpers  and  review's. 
In  1851  he  advocated  Pre-Raphaelism  in 
letters  to  the  Times  :  he  lectured  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh  on  Gothic  Architecture  in  1853, 
h.aving  previously  (1847)  contributed  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  Quarterly  on  Lord  Lindsay’s 
“  Christian  Art.”  Topics  of  the  hour 
likewise  occupied  his  pen  from  time  to 
time ;  one  on  the  “Construction  of  Sheep- 
folds”  (the  Discipline  of  the  Church), 
appearing  in  1851 ;  another  on  the 
“Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace”  in 
1854  ;  and  in  1855,  “  Notes  on  the  Acad¬ 
emy  Exhibition”  of  that  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  A  notice  of  “Giotto  and  his 
Works  ”  is  also  from  3Ir.  Ruskin’s  pen, 
having  been  written  for  the  Arundel  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  ad¬ 


dition  to  the  above-mentioned  works,  he 
wrote  for  the  Comhill  Magazine  four 
essays  on  the  Relations  of  Employers 
and  Employed,  under  the  title  of  “Unto 
this  Last”  (reprinted  in  1862) ;  he  has 
also  published  “The  King  of  the  Golden 
River,”  illustrated  by  Doyle ;  various 
separate  lectures  on  art  subjects;  in  1861 
a  selection  from  his  own  writings;  and 
in  May,  1 865,  “  Kings’  Treasuries  and 
Queens’  Gardens.”  Mr.  Ruskin  is  at 
present  engaged  on  a  series  of  essays  for 
the  Art  Journal,  entitled  “The  Cestus 
of  Aglaiji.” 


The  London  Reriev. 

’MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  NEW  POEMS.* 

Modern  poetry  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  divorcing  itself  from  the  work  and 
thought  of  the  day.  Our  poets  set  their 
songs  to  the  music  of  the  past.  They 
see  the  splendors  of  the  setting  and  not 
of  the  rising  sun.  In  the  twilight  of 
the  evening,  and  not  in  the  clear  dawn 
of  morning,  is  Memnon  now  vocal.  En¬ 
chanted  by  the  melody  of  Tennyson’s 
verse,  we  have  become,  in  poetry,  mere 
lotus-eaters.  Never,  ]>erhaps,  has  form 
been  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in  his 
lines.  Never  before  have  words  been 
married  to  such  subtle  rhythm.  Never 
has  still-life  been  so  exnuisitely  painted. 
Yet  the  one  thing  needful  has  been  omit¬ 
ted.  The  spirit  of  the  age — thatw'hich 
makes  all  our  modern  greatness — finds 
scarcely  any  reflex  in  his  lines.  The 
mighty  enterprises  of  commerce  —  our 
docks,  our  steam  fleets,  our  gigantic 
towns  —  the  world’s  workshops  —  the 
blast  furnaces  that  light  up  our  northern 
counties  by  night,  the  tunnels  piercing 
through  our  hills,  the  viaducts  spanning 
our  valleys — might  just  as  well  have 
never  been,  as  far  as  modern  poetiy  is 
concerned.  Once  or  twice,  perhaps,  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  alluded  to  them,  as  in  “Locks- 
ley  Hall.”  But  the  railroad  and  the 
steamship,  and,  most  of  all,  “the 
thoughts  that  shake  mankind  ” —  the 
new  views  of  philosophy  and  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  science,  are  all  unsung.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  Milton,  with  our 
present  geological  knowledge,  could  not 
now  have  written  his  “  Paradi.se  Lost.” 

•  New  Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  London  : 
Macmillan  A  Co.  Ticknor  A  Felds :  Boston. 
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Possibly  80.  Yet  in  “  In  Memoriam  ” 
we  may  witness  the  touching  spectacle 
of  the  poet,  though  acknowledging  the 
truths  of  science,  yet  still  combating 
them,  not  indeed  offering  any  solution 
of  the  “painful  riddle  of  the  earth,”  but 
simply  crying  out,  “  Behind  the  Veil, 
behind  the  Veil;”  may  see  him,  as  in 
“The  Two  Voices,”  finding  refuge,  not 
in  practical  action,  but  in  a  vague  mys¬ 
ticism  which  appeals  to  the  senses.  Once 
indeed  Tennyson  took  for  his  theme  the 
one  great  event  of  the  moment,  but  it 
was  unfortunately  only  to  throw  himself 
on  the  side  of  passion,  and  to  preach  the 
gosj>el  of  the  sword.  Whilst  Mr.  Mill 
was  upholding  the  doctrine  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  liberty,  the  poet  laure¬ 
ate  set  up  in  “  Maud  ”  the  curse  of  war 
as  the  cure  for  the  nation.  And  in  many 
respects  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  approaches 
Tennyson,  if  not  in  luxuriance  of  im¬ 
agery  and  richness  of  coloring,  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  in  delicacy  of  language,  exquisite¬ 
ness  of  polish,  and  harmony  of  rhythm. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  form  as  in  spirit 
that  Mr.  Arnold  resembles  the  elder 
jK)et.  The  form  is.  different,  but  the 
spirit  is  the  same.  Mr.  Arnold,  perhaps, 
even  more  clearly  than  the  laureate,  dis¬ 
cerns  the  signs  of  the  times,  yet  he  makes 
but  a  faint  attempt  to  solve  any  of  our 
modem  problems.  He  knows  them  well, 
as  the  following  piece  entitled  “Pis-Al- 
Icr”  shows : 

“Man  is  blind  because  of  sin  ; 

Revelation  makes  him  sure. 

Without  that,  who  looks  within 
Looks  in  vain,  for  all’s  obacure.” 

“  Nay,  look  closer  into  man  I 
Tell  me,  can  you  find  indeed 
Nothing  sure,  no  moral  plan 
Clear  prescribed,  without  jour  creed  ?  ” 

“  ‘  No,  I  nothing  can  perceive ; 

Without  that,  all’a  dark  for  men, 

That,  or  nothing,  I  believe.’ — 

‘  For  God’s  sake  believe  it  then !  ’ " 

Here  the  answer  answers  nothing.  It 
is  for  the  man  who  does  not  believe, 
that  some  answer  is  required.  And  in 
Mr.' Arnold’s  new  sonnets  we  find  the 
same  uneasy  antagonism  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age, — the  s.ame  cry  “  de  profun- 
dh,'*'*  the  same  “  Behind  the  Veil,  behind 
the  Veil,”  which  meets  us  in  “In  Me¬ 
moriam.’’  The  poet  indeed  sings  in  vain 
who  does  not  bring  some  comfort  with 


him.  And  botn  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson,  when  they  touch  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  most  earnest  inquiries — of 
our  minds’  misgivings,  mock  us  with  the 
cynicism  of  futile  answers.  Mr.  Arnold 
knows  well  the  heart’s  perplexities  in 
these  days  of  unbelief,  and  yet  only  onco 
or  twice  does  he  preach,  even  when 
evading  the  main  question,  some  positive 
philosophy,  as  in  “Anti-Desperation  :” 

“  Long  fed  on  boundless  hopes,  O  race  of  mim, 
How  angrily  thou  spurn'st  all  simpler  fare  i 
Christ,  some  one  says,  was  human,  as  we  are ; 

No  judge  eyes  us  from  heaven,  our  sins  to  scan : 
We  lire  no  more,  when  we  have  done  our  span. 

‘  Well,  then,  for  Christ,’  tbou  answerest,  who  can 
care? 

From  sin,  which  Heaven  records  not,  why 
forbear  ? 

Live  we  like  brutes  our  life  without  a  plan!  ’ 

Po  answerest  thou ;  but  why  not  rather  say : 

‘  Hath  man  no  life? — Pitch  this  one  high  I 
Sits  there  no  Judge  in  heaven,  our  sin  to  see  ?— 
More  strictly,  then,  the  inward  judge  obey  I 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us?  Ah  I  let  us  try 
If  wo  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he!  ’  ’’ 

And  yet  bow  poor  is  this  beside  that 
magnificent  passage  with  which  Mill 
closed  St.  Andrew’s  address — a  pas.sage 
which  must  have  comforted  thonsttnds 
of  desponding  minds,  and  braced  them 
up  to  the  practical  duties  of  life.  And 
we  h.avc  called  attention  to  this  defi¬ 
ciency  of  moral  courage  in  our  modern 
poetry  because  it  is  so  much  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  We  do  not  face  the  problems 
of  the  day,  but  take  refuge  in  a  vague 
mysticism,  and  lull  our  thoughts  to  rest 
with  picturesque  analogies.  Yet  once 
or  twice,  in  spite  of  the  general  tone  of 
the  poems,  in  spite  of  such  phrases  as 
“  men’s  impious  uproar,”  “  brutal 
world,”  and  others  conceived  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  narrowest  mood,  Mr.  Arnold 
every  now  and  then  strikes  the  true 
chord — of  the  necessity  of  free-will  and 
the  unspeakable  value  of  energy  and 
self-government.  In  this  strain  ho  con¬ 
cludes  a  poem  on  “  Youth  and  Calm  ”  : 

“  Ah  no,  the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 
For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun. 

For  feelings,  nerves,  and  living  breath — 
Youth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  side  death  I 
It  dreams  a  rest,  if  uot  more  deep. 

More  grateful  than  this  marble  ^oep. 

It  hears  a  voice  witliin  it  tell. 

Calm’s  not  life’s  crown,  though  calm  is  welL’’ 

And  it  is  this  str.-iin  which  we  should 
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h.ive  wished  to  heave  oftener  heard  in 
the  “New  Poems.”  But  we  gladly  ac¬ 
cept  this  and  other  pieces,  which  we 
might  quote,  as  an  earnest  of  the  change 
of  thought  in  modern  poetry.  As  to 
workmanship,  the  poems  are  nearly  per¬ 
fect.  Like  everything  which  Mr.  Arnold 
writes,  they  are,  as  far  as  form  |foes, 
ne.arly  flawless.  Mr.  Arnold’s  ear  is  as 
delicate  as  Shelley’s,  and  his  taste  as  ex¬ 
quisite.  How  well  he  understands  Mil¬ 
ton’s  definition  of  poetry  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  following  sonnet : 

"  That  son  of  Italy  who  tried  to  blow. 

Ere  Dante  came,  the  trump  of  sacred  song. 

In  his  light  youth  amid  a  festal  throng 
Sate  with  his  bride  to  see  a  public  show. 

Fair  was  his  bride,  and  on  her  front  did  glow 
Youth  like  a  star;  and  what  to  youth  belong, 
Gay  raiment,  sparkling  gauds,  elation  strong. 

A  prop  gave  way  I  crash  fell  a  platform  1  lo, 

’Mid  struggling  sufferers,  hurt  to  death,  she  layl 
Shuddering  they  drew  her  garments  off— and 
found 

A  robe  of  sackcloth  next  the  smooth,  white  skin. 
[Such,  poets,  is  your  bride  the  Muse  1  young,  gay, 
Radiant,  adorned  outside ;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within.” 

Mr.  Arnold’s  muse  is  such.  Ilis  verso 
is  marked  by  that  art  which  is  last  ac¬ 
quired— the  art  of  self-restraint.  And 
yet  there  are  one  or  two  passages  which 
might  have  been  improved  by  a  still 
further  obedience  to  that  great  law. 
Take  the  following  passages  descriptive 
of  the  fine  view  from  Kensington 
Bridge : 

“  Down  o’er  the  stately  bridge  the  breese 
Came  rustling  from  llie  garden  trees, 

A  nd  on  the  sparkling  waters  played, 
Light-plashing  waves  an  answer  made. 

And  mimic  boats  their  haven  neared. 
Beyond,  the  Abbey  towers  appeared, 

By  mist  and  chimneys  unconfined, 

Free  to  Uie  sweep  of  light  and  wind.” 

We  may  be  over-fastidious,  but,  in 
our  opinion,  the  view  is  here  spoilt  bv 
the  introduction  of  the  “  mimic  boats.” 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  children’s 
toy  vessels  are  sailing  on  the  Serpen¬ 
tine,  but  the  mind  docs  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed  by  them.  It  secs  only  the 
mighty  towers  of  St.  Stephen’s  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  broods  only 
upon  them.  All  else  is  forgotten  in  the 
thought  of  the  mighty  men  who  have 
spoken  in  the  one,  and  who  sleep  under 
the  roof  of  the  other.  We  have,  too,  to 


complain  of  some  other  faults.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  generally  so  happy  in  his 
choice  of  words,  that  we  are  surprised 
to  find  such  an  expression  as — 

“  Listen  1  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  suck  back.” 

“  Suck  ”  is  most  certainly  not  the  word 
to  be  used,  and  conveys  no  impression 
of  what  the  sailors  call  the  “  drawback  ” 
of  the  wave.  Again,  we  are  equally 
surprised  to  find  a  few  lines  after — 

”  Sophocles  long  ago 
‘  Heard  it  on  the  .lEgean.” 

Soi»hoclc8  most  certainly  never  heard 
th.at  peculiar  “  grating  roar  of  pebbles,” 
which  is  caused  daily  by  the  tide  of  our 
northern  seas,  anywhere  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  ebb  and 
flow'  is  almost  imperceptible.  We  might 
instance  other  infelicities,  such  as  the 
word  “  chops  ”  in  the  lines — 

“The  man  mature  with  labor  chops, 

For  the  bright  stream  a  channel  grand ;  ” 

and  such  a  provincialism  as  “  lief,” 
though  it  has  the  sanction  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  We  must,  how'ever,  pass  on  to 
a  fault  of  a  very  different  order.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  evidently  a  most  close  observer 
of  Nature.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are 
perfectly  pre-Raphalite.  Thus  he  speaks 
of  the  “  moon-blanched  sand,”  and  the 
“gold- dusted  snap-dragons.”  But  in 
one  or  two  pa.s8ages  his  accuracy  has 
quite  deserted  him.  Thus  to  take  the 
follow’ing  lines — 

“  From  bosh  to  bush  the  cuckoo  flies. 

The  orchis  red  gleams  everywhere; 

Gold  broom  with  furze  in  blossom  vies. 

The  blue-bells  perfume  all  the  air.” 

Tlie  “blue-bell,”  a.s  Mr.  Arnold,  follow’¬ 
ing  the  common  nomenebature,  calls  the 
hyacinth  {Ilyacinthus  non  srriptug),  has 
scarcely  any  smell.  He  probably  meant 
to  say  the  furze,  whieh  will  often  fill  the 
whole  country  round  with  its  delicate 
pfach-like  perfume.  Again  let  us  take 
another  picture,  this  time  not  of  spring 
but  of  harvest : 

“  Deserted  in  the  new-reaped  grain, 

Silent  the  sheaves  I  the  ringing  wain. 

The  reapers’  cry,  the  dogs’  alarm. 

All  housed  within  the  sleeping  Carmi  t 
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The  business  of  the  day  is  done,  ^ 

The  last  belated  (gleaner  gone, 

And  from  thb  thyme  upon  the  height, 

And  from  the  elder>bloesom  white, 

Tlie  pale  dog-rose  in  the  hedge, 

And  from  tbe mint-plant  in  the  sedge; 

In  puffs  of  balm  the  night  air  blows 
Tbe  perfume  which  the  day  foregoes.” 

The  description  is  very  beautiful,  but  is 
marred  by  two  anachronisms.  The  pale 
dog-roses  and  the  elder-blossom  have 
blown  long  before  harvest.  We  may 
Bee  them  during  the  h.aytime  in  the  lanes 
sometimes  covered  with  the  hay,  which 
they  have  caught  from  the  pas.sing  wag¬ 
on,  but  not  at  harvest.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  that  Perdita  in  her  lovely  de- 


[Nov., 

scription  of  the  spring-flowers  in  the 
“  Winter’s  Tale,”  names  them  each  in 
the  order  in  which  they  blossom ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  Mr.  Arnold  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  reach  Shakespeare’s  height  of 
beauty,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  imitate  his  accuracy.  Praise,  how¬ 
ever,  is  pleasanter  to  bestow  than  blame. 
Were  we  to  find  a  hundred  graver  faults 
th.an  we  have  done,  they  would  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  great  merits  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  In  conclusion,  we  will  onl}'  say 
that  Mr.  Arnold’s  “  New  Poems  ”  are 
marked  by  such  beauties  of  description 
and  thought,  and  such  power  of  art,  as 
wo  can  find  in  no  other  living  poet  but 
Tennyson. 


POETRY. 

CHINESE  POETRY. 

Tub  Lowlt  Abode  (a  poem  by  Lin  Yu-ei,  a  Chinese  author  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  {cinA  x.  D.  800). 
The  following  poem,  though  much  admired  in  its  original  by  the  Chinese,  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  hitherto  translated  into  a  foreign  language : — 

Not  its  height,  but  the  spirit  it  holds,  gives  the  mountain  its  name  I 
Not  its  depth,  but  the  Dragon  it  hides,  makes  the  river  serene  I 
In  this  lowly  abode  I  enjoy  peace  of  mind  without  fame. 

Where  moeses  the  time-riven  seams  of  the  terrace  have  crowned, 

And  the  tints  of  the  garden  glint  in  through  the  lattice’s  screen  I 
The  days  pass  in  langfater  and  converse  with  scholars  around ; 

No  access  for  him  to  whom  study  has  yielded  no  prize  I 
Here  the  scholariy  lute  quivers  melody  sweet. 

And  the  Odes  give  Uieir  golden  delight  to  the  eyes ; 

No  chord  wounds  the  oar  with  a  harshness  unmeet; 

No  labors  of  office  fatigue  and  confuse  I 
Thus  of  old  stood  the  hut  that  was  Chu-Eo's  retreat : 

Thus  the  cot  where  Tze  Yiin  might  in  solitude  muse. 

Thus  the  SJastcr  declared ;  “  Tho’  to  lands  without  culture  I  roam. 

No  place  is  too  lowly  for  me  where  true  worth  has  a  home  I  ” 

Canton.  China.  Wm  Fbedebick  Matebs. 


POOR  CARLOTTAl 

Abe  there  tears  enough  in  the  main  ? 

Is  there  wrath  enough  in  the  cloud  T 
Is  there  weeping  enough  in  tbe  rain? 

Is  there  blood  enough  on  the  shroud  T 
Are  there  these— for  words  are  tame ; 

And  the  heart  of  two  worlds  seeks  relief — 
Are  there  these  to  give  voice  to  tbe  shame. 
And  the  pity,  and  rage,  and  grief 
That  hear  of  tbe  last  message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  picrc^  to  tbe  heart  that  is 
broken? 

Three  years — and  he  went  from  the  dasp 
Of  monarchs  who  smiled  at  their  feasts. 


Throe  years — and  ho  went  forth  to  grasp 
A  crown  over  tameless  beasts. 

Three  years — and  all  hopes  were  high. 

For  Order  bad  harnessed  her  knight ; 

And  tbe  shout  of  the  New  cleft  the  sky 
With  the  Old  World’s  fierce  delight. 

Three  months — a  last  message  is  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is 
broken  I 

He  went  not  alone  to  the  West ; 

Not  alone,  nor  with  words  that  are  air ; 

To  his  cares  did  he  carry  his  rest. 

With  the  brave  went  the  faithful  and  fair. . 
Ah  1  sweet  were  the  toil  to  be  praised 
By  the  kindling  eyes  of  a  wife ; 
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And  proud  were  the  fane  to  be  raised 
By  the  deeds  of  a  double  life  I 
Vain  all — the  last  message  is  spoken  , 

From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is 
broken  I 

She  leR  him  alone  in  the  West ; 

She  left  him  in  sorest  need  I 
Yet  loyalty  wept  as  it  blessed 

Her  who  left  him  alone  but  to  plead. 

To  plead  at  the  homes  of  power, 

At  the  feet  of  a  more  than  king ; 

Till  her  soul  in  a  swooning  hour, 

To  the  side  of  her  lord  took  wing. 

Knows  she  not  of  the  last  message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  bo  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is 
broken  ? 

Hath  the  lightning  forgot  to  prevail 
That  speaks  of  his  greatness  in  death  ? 

Can  her  ear  be  closed  to  the  tale 
Of  the  love  of  his  latest  breath  ? 

Is  there  need  of  an  ang^l  to  bear 
To  her  heart  his  last  fathomless  speech  ? 

Is  she  with  him  T - she  is  not  here  1 

Do  their  spirits  range  each  with  each  7 
Is  there  need  of  a  love-message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is 
broken? 

Say,  her  reason  hath  left  its  throne ; 

That  her  form  is  an  exquisite  shell — 

A  union  more  close  they  may  oem 
Than  the  pride  of  a  mortal  can  telL 
It  may  be  she  chafed  at  fate ; 

And,  in  scorn  of  its  hard  delay. 

Perchance  she  now  cleaves  to  her  mate 
Whore  soul  ia  not  burdened  with  clay ; 
Where  ne'er  a  last  message  ia  spoken 
From  a  heart  to  be  pierced  to  a  heart  that  is 
broken  1 

— London  Society. 


THE  BITTERNESS  OF  JOY. 

“  0,  THAT  this  fervid  flame  of  love. 

That  bums  so  vehemently  now. 

Would  break  upon  the  rock  of  some  cold  passion. 
And  ’ueath  its  influence  bow. 

“  0,  that  the  folded  skirts  of  time 
Would  shed  ou  memory’s  swift  eye 
A  starless  night,  and,  in  some  mystic  fashion, 
Dim  it  perpetually  1 

“  O  vision  of  the  past,  why  rise 
To  ftet  me  in  the  day  and  night  ? 

Why  rise  to  make  me  s.'id  with  joyless  pleasure, — 
Why  rise  witli  false  delight  ?  ” 

Thus  spoke  I,  resting  in  the  place. 

Where  resting  long,  ah  1  long  ago, 

A  cup  of  bliss  was  given  in  full,  full  measure, 
Twas  like  to  overflow. 

For  there,  what  time  the  honied  winds 
Crept  from  the  South  with  silent  feet. 

And  laid  on  meads,  already  perftime-laden. 

A  rare,  unwonted  sweet, 


Sat  we,  and  whispered  low  sweet  words ; 
The  while  uprose,  bright  as  the  noon, 
From  out  the  Bast,  as  from  her  bath  a  maiden. 
The  splendor  of  the  moon. 

And  now  in  sadness  do  I  hear. 

As  music  heard  with  bated  breath. 

The  glad,  sweet  accents  of  a  voice  that  later 
&nk  low  in  silent  death. 

There  may  be  higher  joys  in  heav'n. 

But  not,  0 1  not  on  earth  again 
Will  joy  come,  but  the  memory  of  greater 
Will  ever  give  me  pain. 

J.  H. 

— Temple  Bar. 


FORBIDDEN  FRUIT. 

Forbiddex  now — and  yet  from  childhood’s  days. 
Increasing  with  each  year,  our  love  had 
grown ; 

It  seems  but  yesterday  those  downcast  eyes 
Were  wont  with  looks  of  love  to  meet  mine 
own, 

I  left  her  in  a  quiet  country  home. 

Free  from  the  taint  of  fashionable  life, — 

A  gentle,  truthful,  simple-hearted  girl. 

Fair  promise  of  a  loving,  fkithful  wife. 

A  soldier’s  duty  called  me  to  the  field, — 

For  throe  long  years  war  kept  mo  from  her 
side; 

But  ere  we  parted,  clinging  to  my  heart. 

She  told  her  love,  and  vowed  to  be  my  bride. 

Through  all  the  hardships  of  a  long  campaign 
I  cherished  as  my  life  that  parting  vow ; 

I  little  thought  that,  when  we  met  again. 

My  love  would  greet  me  as  she  greets  me  now. 

Alas,  I  find  that  beauty  such  as  hers 

Ambitious  parents  knew  could  well  be  sold ; 

What  was  our  love  to  them  ?  An  honest  heart 
Weighed  a  mere  trifle  when  compared  with 
gold. 

She  yielded  to  her  mother’s  harsh  command, — 
Those  charms  hare  found  the  noble  price  they 
sought ; 

An  aged  luM  with  title-deeds  and  wealth 
Her  beauty — not  her  loving  heart — has  bought 

In  vain  she  coldly  tries  to  shun  my  gase ; 

I  know  she  loves  me  stiU,  although  we  part ; 

Poor  girl !  a  coronet  will  scarce  repay 
The  life-long  sorrow  of  a  broken  heart. 

Alas,  the  world  of  fashion  oft  can  tell 
Of  perjured  vows  and  honest  love  denied. 

Of  youth  and  beauty  tied  to  feeble  age. 

To  gratify  a  parent’s  selfish  pride. 

T.  8.  8. 

— London  Society. 
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MY  LOVE  AND  1. 

W*  nerer  spoke  a  word  of  lore, 

We  never  named  its  name, 

As  through  the  leafy  wood,  and  down 
The  shadowed  path  we  came  ; 

And  yet — and  yet — I  almoat  think, 
Altiwugh  I  can’t  teli  why, 

His  love  is  mine,  and  mine  is  his ; 

We’re  ours — ^my  love  and  I. 

Hero  let  me  sit,  and  live  in  thought 
Those  blissful  hours  again. 

And  ere  1  hoard  them  in  my  heart 
Their  sap  and  sweetness  drain. 

Tlie  bluebells  hung  their  fair  young  heads 
Beneath  the  bluer  sky ; 

We  talked  of  trivial,  common  things, — 

We  talked — my  love  and  I. 

And  once — how  well  I  know  the  spot — 

Wo  stopped  beside  the  brook. 

And  saw  tlie  gurgling  waters,  as 
Their  sunlit  way  they  took. 

My  eyes  met  his,  the  soul  of  love 
In  that  brief  glance  did  lie. 

My  eyelids  drooped — we  watched  the  stream 
Flow  past — my  love  and  I. 

And  now,  I’ve  nothing  more  to  say ; 

My  heart  won’t  let  me  tell 
The  silent  talk  our  spirits  had. 

The  charm  that  o’er  us  fell 
I  am  not  sure,  but  still  I  think. 

Although  I  can’t  tell  why, 

His  love  is  mine,  and  mine  is  his ; 

We’re  oiu’s — my  love  and  I. 

— Argosy 


FERN  LEAVES: 

SOXO  or  TBB  LOXDOB  WOKK-OIIIL. 

Greex  as  the  emerald  glancing  in  sunbeams. 
Graceful  as  though  from  the  hand  of  a  fairy — 

Fresh  as  if  stUl  in  the  waters  of  cool  streams. 
Laving  thy  plumage  fantastic  and  airy — 

Hast  thou  unfolded  thy  fan-leaf  in  valleys  T 
Thou  and  the  primrose  close  nestled  together! 

Or  far  in  the  depths  of  the  lone  forest  alleys. 
Besprinkled  with  russet  the  bloom  of  the 
heather  T 

Hast  thou  been  waving  on  blue  far-off  mountains  T 
Or  drooping  thy  plumes  o'er  the  rock-roughened 
deU? 

Or  flung  like  a  veil  over  deep  springing  fountains. 
Didst  thou  change  the  bright  sunbeams  to 
green  as  they  fell? 

Ah,  mute  as  thy  leaf  is,  it  yet  hath  a  voice. 
Which  tells  me  of  scenes  that  I  never  may  see. 

And  bids  me  in  spirit  look  up  and  rejoice 

At  the  beauty  and  love  that  are  lavished  on 
thee! 

Gloomy  and  dark  though  the  lot  I  inherit. 
Poverty  bound,  like  a  slave  to  the  oar. 


Yet  waflod  by  thee  on  the  wings  of  the  spirit, 
Tliy  haunts  by  the  mountain  and  stream  I 
explore. 

I  hear,  as  I  listen,  the  voice  of  the  rill, 

Where  tliou  and  thy  shade  are  coquetting  for 
ever. 

Beseeching  the  wavelets  in  vain  to  bo  still. 

That  leaflet  and  image  may  mingle  together. 

Or  I  see  thee  on  hills  where  the  heather  is  sweet. 
And  all  the  day  long  the  lark  sings  in  the  skies. 
Still  socking  to  lure  me,  with  loving  deceit. 

From  the  nest  where  his  mate  with  her  little 
ones  lies. 

Wild-deer  are  browsing  at  ease  in  the  covert, 
Harebell  and  daisy-buds  hide  in  its  shadow — 
Breezes  are  kissing  thee  fresh  from  the  clover. 
And  bearing  thy  seed  back  again  to  tho  mead¬ 
ow. 

Ay,  and  those  breezes  my  forehead  are  fanning; 

Anting  my  hair  with  the  breath  of  the  flowers. 
And  sunbeams  unsickened  by  town-mists  are 
fanning 

Cheeks  sodden  before  by  the  toil  of  long  hours. 

Hark  to  that  sound  I  the  work-bell  is  ringing ; 

Vanish  the  mountain,  tho  streamlet,  and  lea ; 
Mute  is  the  lark,  or  I  hear  not  its  singing, 

And  I  in  my  garret  gaze  sadly  on  thee. 

Yet  short  as  tho  dream,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain 
That  it  gave  me  one  moment  the  joys  of  the 
free; 

When  pining  and  sad  beneath  poverty’s  chain. 
My  soul  ^all  find  gladness  in  gazing  on  thee. 

With  thee  it  shall  once  more  revisit  the  clover; 

Shall  sit  by  the  stream  as  it  tenderly  sighs. 
Still  hoping  and  dreaming,  life's  work-a-day  over. 
To  soar  like  tho  lark,  and  to  sing  in  the  skies. 

—  Chambers's  Journal 


SEPTEMBER. 

L — UOBKIKO. 

The  wasp  feeds  in  the  hollow  peach ; 

The  thistle-down  is  blowing,  blowing ; 

Tlie  fern  is  dead ;  and  the  morning  red 
In  tho  eastern  cloud  is  glowing. 

The  holly  oak-staff  is  broken  in  two. 

And  the  weed-fires  are  all  flaring ; 

Time  is  shaking  the  sluggish  sands, 

And  the  year,  tho  year  is  wearing. 

n.— BVEXIKO. 

The  clouds  bank  up  in  sullen  heaps. 

And  the  mist  is  drifting,  drifting; 

In  slanting  lines,  through  the  coppery  puies. 

Tho  peevish  raiu  is  silting. 

In  the  west,  upon  a  golden  shore. 

Night’s  blackest  waves  are  breaking ; 

And  in  the  rain  and  wind,  the  leaves 
With  palsied  fear  are  sliaking. 
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EVERLASTING  FLOWERS. 

I  BEND  thee  but  a  simple  (pfV 

A  little  bunch  of  dry,  crisp  flowers, 

Still  rainbow-colored,  tliough  ’tis  long 
Sinoe  sunshine  fed  thorn,  or  the  showers. 

More  phantoms  of  those  thoughts  of  love 
Whoso  flying  seeds  from  Eden  blew; 

God’s  hand  in  pity  sent  them  forth. 

If  Talmud  legends  are  but  true. 

Dear,  promise  me  that  when  I’m  dead, 

You’ll  press  within  my  clay-cold  hand 

The  same  bright  everlasting  flowers ; 
ru  bear  them  tlirough  the  Silent  Lund. 

I  shall  not  need  remembrances 
Of  thee,  ray  own ;  but  still  I’ll  keep 

These  always  with  mo  tlirough  the  dim. 

Sad  shadow  of  Death’s  long,  long  sleep. 

Dark  waters,  in  thy  blackest  gulf — 

Dark  valley,  in  thy  ghastliest  cleft. 

I’ll  guard  these  flowers,  the  type.s  of  love. 
Though  nothing  but  these  flowers  be  loft. 

Como  flame  and  torture  for  my  sins. 

Or  Mercy  ope  the  golden  portal. 

Still,  still  I’ll  grasp  those  changeless  flowers. 
To  prove  my  bouudles.s  love  immortal. 

— TriiOner’s  Am.  tfc  Oriental  Lit.  Record. 


NOTES  ON  REC1‘:NT  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  k,  Fields  have  added  liamahj 
Rudge  to  their  highly  popular  “  Diamond"  series  of 
Dickens. 

77i«  Poetical  irorts  of  John  GreenUaf  ^yhittier. 
— Complete  edition.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
All  of  Whittier’s  poetry  i.s  here  collected  togetlier 
in  a  neat  Diamond  edition,  wliich  matches  the 
Tennyson  and  Jxtr.gfellow,  in  tlie  same  style, 
issued  by  the  same  house.  The  type  is  small — too 
small  for  general  ase— but  it  is  a  convenient  and 
inexpensive,  and  at  the  same  time  neat  edition. 

Ned  Nevins,  the  News-Boy;  or.  Street  Life  in 
Boston.  By  Henry  Morgan  (Poor  Man’s  Preacher). 
Illustrated.  Boston:  Leo  and  Shepard,  18C7. 
This  purports  to  be  the  fourteenth  thousand.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  its  popularity  and  rapid  sale, 
it  is  a  capital  story,  full  of  spirit  and  incident. 
The  characters  for  the  most  part  arc  taken  from 
real  life.  The  author’s  experience  and  observation 
as  a  missionary  among  the  poor  of  Boston,  have 
furnished  him  with  his  facts,  which  he  has  worked 
up  into  a  book  of  decided  interest  which  thousands 
of  boys  will  read  with  interest  and  be  profited  by 
the  reading. 

Kathrina :  her  Life  and  Mine.  By  J.  G.  Holland, 
Author  of  “ Bitter  Sweet.”  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  A  Co.,  1867.  “  Bitter  Sweet,’’  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land's  only  previous  poetical  production,  was  a 
great  success  —  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  having  been  already  sold,  and  the  demand 
still  largo.  Kathrina  will  unquestionably  achieve 
equal  if  not  greater  success.  The  author  has  a 
vein  of  poetry  peculiar  to  himself  .  He  has  the 


power  to  touch  the  popular  heaft  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Ho  is  never  dreamy  or  mystical,  or  rec¬ 
ondite,  or  unnatural  in  conception  or  expresaion, 
but  thoroughly  understandable.  His  style  is  never 
stilted,  or  conceited.  While  he  never  rises  into 
the  highest  forms  of  poetry,  he  carries  the  reader 
along  by  an  irresistible  current  of  sympathy  and 
pathos,  till  he  finds  it  difficult  to  stop,  and  leaves 
him  no  time  of  disposition  to  criticise.  The  scene 
of  Kathrina  is  laid  in  the  cliarming  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
faithful  and  graceful.  The  object  of  the  poem  is 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  a  Christian  woman 
over  an  infidel  man — in  this  instance  her  husband 
— and  most  touchingly  and  powerfully  is  it  illus¬ 
trated.  Kathrina  sliould  not  be  Judged  of  simply 
for  its  literary  merits,  superior  as  they  are;  on 
the  higher  level  of  Christian  influence  it  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  praise. 

Wool-Gathering.  By  Gail  Hamilton.  Boston: 
Ticknor  A  Fields,  1867.  This  will  prove  among 
the  roost  popular  of  this  authoress's  writings.  It 
is  lively,  gossipy,  descriptive  of  scenery,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  incidents  of  travel,  making  a  lively, 
fresh,  and  entertaining  book.  tk>roe  things  in  the 
book  are  not  worth  printing;  and  Gail  Hamilton’s 
stdfesteem  and  assumption  of  8U)>erior  wisdom 
occasionally  crop  out  unpleasantly,  but  as  a  whole 
we  commend  the  work  as  likely  to  amuse  a  leisure 
hour. 

The  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  W.  S. 
Tyleh,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College. 
Boston:  Dra)>er  A  Halliday,  1867.  This  is  a 
highly  scholarly  production.  The  matter  origi- 
Daily  appeared  in  the  form  of  articles  in  the  old  Bib¬ 
lical  liepository,  the  American  Theological  Review, 
and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  scholars  at  the  time,  and  the  author 
now,  at  the  request  of  many  friends,  presents 
them  in  this  form.  Prof  Tyler  is  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  in  the  country,  and  the  culture  and 
teaching  of  Greek  literature  have  been  the  choice 
and  business  of  his  life.  And  we  have  in  this 
volume  tlie  matured  results  of  his  studies  bearing 
upon  the  interesting  and  important  subject  under 
discussion.  Kchoiars  especially  will  find  it  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  our  literature. 

}A«  Votary.  A  narrative  poem.  By  James 
D.  Hewetl  New) York:  G.  W.  Carleton  A  Co., 
1867.  Quite  a  leng;thy  poem,  possessing  some 
merit,  but  not  likely  to  make  a  very  profound  im¬ 
pression. 

Weather  Chari ;  a  diagram  thawing  the  effects  of 
the  meteorological  injiuencet  on  mortalitg  in  the 
city  of  Aiew  York  for  the  year  1 866.  The  purpose 
of  this  diagram  is  by  waved  lines  to  convey  to  the 
mind,  through  the  eye,  statistical  facts  in  such  a 
way  that  all  may  not  only  be  interested,  but  en¬ 
abled  to  see  the  relation  which  one  fact  has  to 
another.  A  card  accompanies  the  chart,  which 
not  only  explains  it,  but  contains  directions  fur 
constructing  Bini)>le  diagrams  whereby  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  weather,  humidity,  etc.,  upon  mortality 
may  bo  easily  noted  and  preserved  for  reference. 
Dr.  Thoms,  the  author,  is  a  professor  in  the  N.Y. 
Nautical  School,  and  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 

The  Handy -Volume  Shakespeare.  New  York: 
Wynkoop  A  Sherwood,  18Beekman  at,  1867.  This 
is  &  new  and  exceedingly  neat  edition  of  the  greatest 
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of  all  the  English  poets.  It  has  been  reproduced 
by  the  “Bra^treet  Preea,"  from  the  English  edi¬ 
tion,  a  few  copies  of  which  have  recently  been 
imported  into  this  country.  The  American  is  in 
every  respect  quite  equal  to  the  English  edition, 
and  in  the  item  of  binding  especially  decidedly 
superior  to  it  The  text  has  been  arranged  with 
the  utmost  care  and  with  the  purpose  to  conform  it 
08  nearly  as  possible  to  the  reading  of  the  origTnsl 
copies.  The  edition  is  embraced  in  thirteen  small, 
neat  and  delicately  gotten  up  volumes,  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  various  styles  to  suit 
different  tastes,  and  the  whole  incased  in .  a  neat 
paper  box.  It  is  for  its  size  by  far  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  edition  we  ever  saw  of  Sliakspearc,  and  it 
is  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  W e  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  several  thousand  sets  have  been  sold, 
although  it  has  been  published  but  a  few  weeks. 
It  is  quite  certain  to  prove  a  success. 

This  we  believe  is  the  first  venture  of  this  new 
publishing-ltouse,  which,  composed  as  it  is  of  two 
young  and  enterprising  men,  who  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  business,  and  who  have  many  friends  to  wish 
them  success  and  to  back  them,  we  trust  is  des¬ 
tined  to  a  long  and  honorable  career.  , 


SCIENCE. 

The  Periodical  Variations  of  Temperature. — M. 
St  Claire-Deville  has  been  publishing  a  second 
scries  of  his  investigations  on  the  above  interest¬ 
ing  meteorological  subject  He  has  established, 
in  one  of  his  former  memoirs,  that  there  exists  a 
certain  depending  connection  in  the  movement  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  four  days,  placed  on  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  90°  one  f^om  the  other, 
for  the  four  months  (opposed  two  by  two)  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November,  which 
contain  the  critical  days,  known  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  three  saints  of  ice  (May  11, 
12,  18),  and  the  summer  of  Saint  Martin  (Novem¬ 
ber  11).  In  this  new  work  ho  shows  that  the 
fact  is  general,  and  that  this  connection  or  mutual 
dependence  of  the  four  opposite  days  exists  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  year ;  whether  we  take  into 
consideration  a  considerable  cycle — 110  years  at 
Berlin,  90  years  at  Vienna,  50  at  London,  40  at 
Prague  and  Edinburgh,  30  at  Brussels,  24  at 
Toulouse,  21  at  Paris— or  that  we  take  in  this 
point  of  view  an  isolated  year  (1864)  on  several 
European  stations.  The  former,  depending  upon 
the  same  data,  establishes,  in  fine,  that  this  con¬ 
nection  is  evident  also  when  we  combine  twelve 
by  twelve  the  days  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  80°  of  the  ecliptic.  The  latter  phenomenon 
constitutes  the  meteoroiogical  month,  as  the  season 
was  established  by  the  consideration  of  the  quad- 
rui^e  days. 

AUeration  of  the  Freezing-point  *a  Thermometers. 
— Dr.  J.  P.  Fowler,  F.R.8.,  has  recorded  an  im¬ 
portant  fact  in  connection  with  the  alteration  of 
the  freezing-point  in  thermometers  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  use.  Having  had  in  his 
possession,  and  in  frequent  use,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  two  thermometers,  of  which 
he  has  from  time  to  time  taken  the  fVeezing- 
points,  he  thinks  the  results  of  some  interest. 
Both  thermometers  are  graduated  on  the  stem, 
and  are,  he  believes,  the  first  in  this  country 


which  were  accurately  calibrated.  Tliirteen  di¬ 
visions  of  one  of  them  correspond  to  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  It  was  mode  by  Mr.  Dancer  in  the 
winter  of  1843^4.  Ilis  first  observation  of  its 
freezing-point  was  made  in  April,  1844.  Calling 
this  zero,  his  successive  observations  have  given 

0  April,  1843. 

6'a  February,  1846. 

6'6  Januarv,  1848. 

6  9  April,  1848. 

8‘8  February,  1863. 

9-5  April,  1856. 

11-1  Dumber,  1860. 

11-8  March,  1867. 

The  total  rise  has  been,  therefore,  -31  of  a  degree 
Fahrenheit  The  other  thermometer  is  not  so 
sensitive,  having  less  tlian  four  divisions  to  the 
degree.  The  total  rise  of  its  freezing-point  has 
only  -6  of  a  degree ;  but  tins  is  probably  owing  to 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  its  construction 
and  the  first  "observation  being  rather  greater 
tlian  in  the  case  of  tlie  other  thermometer.  The 
rise  of  the  two  thermometers  has  been  almost 
identical  during  the  last  nineteen  years. — Pop. 
Science  Review. 

Newspaper  Zoology. — The  PaU  Mall  Gazette  has 
published  the  following  interesting  note : — “  The 
Courier  de  Saigon  reports  some  extraordinary 
items  of  natural  history  from  the  land  of  the 
Anamites.  There  in  a  certain  fish,  called  Ca-ong 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  wliich  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  to  that  degree  that  the  King 
has  bestowed  upon  it  the  proud  title  of  “Nam 
hai  dui  bnong  gnan,'’  which,  as  every  body 
knows,  moans  *  Oroat  General  of  the  South  Sea.’ 
It  appears  that  this  laudable  fish  is  in  the  habit 
of  quietly  paddling  round  the  ships  near  the  coast 
until  somebody  tumbles  overboard,  lie  then 
seizes  him  instantly,  and,  instead  of  eating  him, 
gently  carries  him  in  his  mouth  to  tlic  shore.  At 
Wung-tau,  near  St  James's  Cape,  they  keep  a 
skeleton  of  this  extraordinary  philanthropist.  It 
is  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  possesses  front 
teeth  like  an  elephant  very  largo  eyes,  a  black 
skin  very  smooth,  a  tail  like  a  lobster,  and  two 
wings  on  the  back.” 

November  Meteors. — From  India  we  bear  that 
tlie  November  meteors  were  well  seen  at  Kish- 
nagur,  fifty  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Places  from 
which  the  shower  is  now  known  to  have  been  seen 
range  over  a  full  fourth  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

The  popular  belief  that  the  moon  exerts  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  tlie  wiud,  has  been  tested  by  Mr.  Glaisher, 
by  seven  years  of  wind  observations  (1840-1847), 
taken  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich;  and 
he  finds  reason  to  conclude  that  the  belief  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  fact.  lie  tabulates  his  data,  and  so  ob¬ 
tains  the  direction  of  the  wind  fur  every  lunation 
throughout  the  period.  The  most  prevalent  winds 
are  the  south-westerly;  north  comes  next;  and 
the  lowest  is  south-east  During  the  seven  years, 
the  south-east  wind  blew  for  482  hours;  the  east 
wind,  2,226  hours;  the  west  wind,  8,236  hours; 
the  south  wind,  4,284  hours;  the  north  wind,  4,816 
hours ;  and  the  south-west,  6,684  hours ;  and  in  the 
same  period  there  were  nearly  1 5,000  hours  of  calm. 

A  tetter  lately  received  states  that  the  volcanic  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Santorin  have  not  yet  ceased.  The  new 
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ands  which  have  been  raised  continue  to  extend 
towards  tlie  south,  and  are  now  within  four  nr  five 
metres  of  the  north  of  Micra-Kammeni.  Formerly 
the  chanuel  was  twenty-one  inches  deep,  but  it  is 
not  now  more  than  three.  The  island  of  Aphroessa 
remains  stationary,  but  Vattia  is  now  divided  into 
two  islands.  Around  the  newly-formed  lands  the 
sea  is  of  a  yellow isb-ftreen  color,  and  has  a  temper¬ 
ature  varying,  according  to  the  locality,  from  ‘^5® 
to  7&°  centigrade.  M.  Cigalla,  who  has  studied 
the  volcanic  phenomena  very  carefully,  thinks  an¬ 
other  great  eruption  will  soon  occur,  and  that  a 
true  volcanic  crater  will  be  formed  at  the  top  of 
the  Gtorge  island. 

A  Chemical  method  for  effectually  cleaning  Close 
is  given  in  a  recently  published  work  on  one  of 
the  processes  of  photography.  It  is  simple,  relia¬ 
ble,  and  completely  efficient,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
bo  found  very  useful  by  our  readers.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Dilute  the  ordinary  hydrufiuoric  acid  sold 
in  gutta-percha  bottles,  with  four  or  five  parts  of 
water,  drop  it  on  a  cotton  rubber  (not  on  the  glass), 
and  rub  well  over,  afterwards  washing  till  the  acid 
is  removed.  The  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  when  used  for  cleaning  copper;  a  little 
of  the  glass  is  dissolved  off,  and  a  fresh  surface 
exposed.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  water  docs 
not  leave  a  dead  surface  on  the  glass,  ns  the  va¬ 
por  would;  if  a  strong  solution  is  left  on  long 
enough  to  produce  a  visible  depression,  the  part 
affected  will  be  quite  bright.  This  method  is  re* 
commended  in  some  cases  for  cleaning  photo¬ 
graphic  plates.  Vide  the  “Tannin  Process,”  by 
Major  Russell;  R.  Uardwicke,  11)2  Piccadilly. 

An  error  in  M.  Leverrier’s  calculation  of  the 
sun's  diitance  from  the  earth’s  parallactic  inequal¬ 
ity  has  been  detected  by  Mr.  Stone.  The  result  is 
to  reduce  the  estimate  by  400,000  miles,  or  to  give 
the  value  already  obtained  by  M.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Stone  has  himself  obtained  a  new  estimate.  His 
calculation,  founded  on  the  observation  of  Mars, 
gave,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  8"’&4  for  the  sun’s 
equatorial  horizontal  parallax — the  same  value, 
neurly,  as  had  resulted  from  Leverrier’s  faulty  cal¬ 
culation.  Mr.  Stone’s  examination  of  Greenwich 
lunar  observations,  bearing  on  the  lunar  parallactic 
inequality,  gives  a  parallax  of  8'''85.  Ihe  values 
now  being  obtained  by  different  astronomers  clus¬ 
ter  closely  round  M.  Hansen’s  value  8'''016. 

Mr.  Stone  has  examined  the  question  of  the  sun’s 
motion  in  space,  with  results  confirmatory  of  those 
already  obtained  But  he  considers  that  the  sun's 
motion  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  most  stars. 

He  has  also  examined  the  interesting  question 
of  possible  changes  in  the  earth’s  axis  of  rotation, 
accruing  from  the  action  of  the  tides.  He  finds  no 
evidence  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  appreciable 
change,  even  in  long  intervals  of  time. — I’op.  Sci¬ 
ence  Review. 
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Sardines. — Various  fishes  of  the  herring  family 
are  cured  and  pass  as  sardines,  especially  sprats 
and  young  pilcliards,  and  not  long  ago,  upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  contents  of  a  tin,  we  found  that  the 
fish  contained  in  it  were  true  anchovies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Couch,  “  the  sardine  appears  to  be  the 
only  fish  of  this  family,  except  the  pilchard,  that 


has  the  dorsal  fin  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Cuvier 
states  of  the  sardine  that  it  is  so  much  like  the  pil¬ 
chard  that  the  only  perceptible  difference  is  its 
inferior  size;”  but  Mr.  Couch  mentions  tliat  “In 
the  year  1843,  six  hogsheads  of  supposed  pil¬ 
chards  were  taken”  (on  the  Cornish  coast,  we 
presume),  “the  fish  about  six  inches  long,  and 
multitudes  were  so  small  as  to  pass  through  the 
meshes  of  the  drill-nets.  They  were  marked  with 
spots  along  the  sides,  which  grow  faint  aud  disap¬ 
pear  as  the  colors  fade.  Compared  with  a  pilchard 
of  the  same  size,  I  found  the  marking  of  the  head 
different,"  adds  Mr.  Coucli,  “  and  guttered  on  the 
lower  margin,  where  the  pilchard  is  plain.  These 
small  fish  abound  at  all  distances  from  land,  and, 
in  consequence,  all  the  fish  in  fine  condition  that 
were  found  a  week  or  two  previously  had  disap¬ 
peared.”  It  would  appear  that  the  able  Cornish 
ichthyologist  considered  the  small  fish  in  question 
to  be  sardines. — Land  and  Water. 

The  Hurricane  at  the  Bahamas,  in  September, 
1866. — There  are  two  grand  epochs  of  a  similar 
visitation  at  these  islands  on  record.  The  first  is 
the  memorable  disaster  known  in  the  history  of  the 
West  Indies  as  the  Great  October  Hurricane  of 
1780  ;  the  other,  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhab¬ 
itants  as  the  Great  August  Hurricane  of  1813. 
Most  of  the  latter  say  that  the  hurricane  of  Sun¬ 
day,  September  30,  1 866,  exceeded  in  violence  the 
gale  of  the  24th  August,  1813.  It  is  certain  that 
more  lives  and  property  were  then  lost.  On 
Saturday,  at  Grand  Turk  Island,  the  wind  blew 
moderately  from  the  N.N.E.  There  were  appre¬ 
hensions  of  a  coming  storm  in  the  minds  of  a  few ; 
but  as  there  had  been  nothing  like  a  hurricane 
since  1837,  it  was  difficult,  in  the  majority,  to 
recog;nize  anything  of  approaching  disaster.  On 
Saturday,  at  midnight,  or  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
wind  gradually  increa^ ;  so  that  at  sunrise  there 
were  no  longer  any  doubts,  especially  from  the 
indications  of  the  barometer  of  a  hurricane  at 
hand.  Throughout  the  day  it  blew  with  a  terrific 
force,  and  until  alter  mid-day,  from  about  K.N.E., 
when  it  abated  for  half  an  hour,  which  gave  a  suf¬ 
ficient  interval  fur  the  most  daring  to  venture  out 
to  make  a  few  general  inquiries  as  to  what  had 
happened.  The  wind  then  shifted  to  the  south¬ 
east,  blowing  with  violence  till  about  five  or  six 
o’clock,  from  which  time  it  gradually  abated. 
About  twenty  lives  were  lost,  from  direct  inju¬ 
ries,  or  from  exposure.  Eight  hundred  houses 
were  totally  destroyed,  leaving  more  than  3,OOU 
persons  shelterless,  and  most  of  them  in  poverty. 
Government  House,  and  the  public  offices,  the 
public  schools,  armory,  jail,  poor-house,  quaran¬ 
tine  hospital,  and  almost  all  the  places  of  public 
worship,  were  more  or  less  injured.  Upward  of 
1, 200,000  bushels  of  salt,  a  great  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  this  place,  were  blown  away.  Several 
vessels  were  also  lost  and  their  crews  drowned. 
It  was  a  cyclone  storm  on  the  vastest  scale.  At 
Salt  Cay  and  the  Caicos,  the  destruction  was  as 
great  in  proportion  as  at  Turk’s  Island. 

The  Water  »n  the  Bronze  Vase  found  at  Pompeii, 
upon  which  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  so  eruditely 
classical,  has  been  analyzed.  It  was  found  per¬ 
fectly  limpid,  and  was  hardly  rendered  turbid  by 
a  prolonged  ebullition.  At  the  temperature  of 
20^ C.  its  sp.  gr.  is  1001,  about  that  of  distilled 
water.  The  quantity  of  fixed  matters  left  by  evap 
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oration  was  1  *032  gr.  per  litre.  The  gases  disen¬ 
gaged  bj  ebullition  consisted  of  air  and  carbonic 
acid.  Lime  and  magnesia  were  found  in  it;  also 
phosphates  in  a  small  quantity;  also  some  traces 
of  sulphates,  and  even  silica  and  iron.  There  was 
not  the  sliglitest  trace  of  copper. — Vide  Compta 
Hmdtu,  May  20. 

A  Cali/orninn  GedogUt  has  transmitted  to  Paris 
a  number  of  very  fine  photographs  of  the  variotis 
points  of  interest  in  the  chain  of  the  Sierra-Neva- 
da.  These  exhibit  numerous  marks  of  striation 
similar  to  those  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks 
composing  the  Alps.  The  striations  occur  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  between  the  heights  of  1,800  and 
3,800  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Nature  of  the  Earth  eaten  by  the  Peopte  of  Bor¬ 
neo. — The  Chemical  News  gives  us  the  composition 
of  the  day  which  is  eaten  so  extensively  by  the 
nativf  8  of  Borneo.  It  states  that  some  years  ago 
the  manager  of  the  Orange-Nassau  colliery,  near 
Zandjermasin,  in  the  Island  of  Borneo,  found  that 
many  of  his  workpeople  (natives)  consumed  large 
quantities  of  a  kind  of  day ;  a  sample  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  forwarded  to  Batavia  for  analysis,  and 
the  following  is  the  result  in  luO  parts: — 

Pitcoal  resin — 

(organic  matter  volatile  at  red  heat)  1.1 '4 
Pure  carbon  “  “  “  14'8 

bilica  “  “  “  38‘8 

Alumina  “  “  "  HIT 

Iron  pyrites  “  “  “  3  7 

100-0 

Vide  Chemical  Newt. 

The  Fall  Trade  Sale  was  decidedly  successfuL 
Messrs.  Leavitt,  Strebcigh  &  Co.  report  a  total 
of  about  900,000  volumes  sold,  to  a  total  amount 
of  $300,000.  Tlio  priecs  ranged  not  very  far 
from  the  average  of  the  last  preceding  two  sales, 
books  of  Intrinsic  merit  being  perhaps  a  trifle 
better  distinguished  from  poor  ones.  Buyers 
were  also  present  from  several  southern  localities 
not  represeoted  at  any  sale  since  before  the  war. 
The  brandi  of  the  business  in  which  most  activ¬ 
ity  is  reported  is  that  of  school-books,  wliich  are 
more  like  necessaries  of  life  than  are  novels  or 
even  histories,  and  for  which  the  freedmen’s 
schools  have  opened  a  considerable  new  market 

A.  Macmillan,  Eaq.,  of  the  firm  of  Macmillan  k 
Co.,  London,  is  now  paying  a  brief  visit  to  this 
country.  The  impression  made  by  him  upon 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him, 
has  been  of  the  most  favorable  character,  and  as 
the  guest,  in  this  city,  of  Mr.  J.  B  Lippinoott,  he 
has  had  a  favorable  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  many  of  our  publishers  and 
au^ors,  and  with  our  dtisens  generally.  All  of 
us  have  recognized  in  him  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
most  agreeable,  intelligent,  and  high-toned  gentle¬ 
man.  Though  wo  now  for  the  first  time  onjoy 
the  gratification  of  welcoming  him  person^y 
among  us,  he  lias  neverthol^  become  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  fame 
of  his  "  works.”  The  list  of  Macmillan  k  Co.’s 
books  comprises  many  of  the  beat  volumes,  both 
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as  respects  contents  and  manufacture,  that  have 
issued  from  the  English  press,  and  some  of  them 
— sucli  as  “  The  Golden  Treasury  Series  ” — have 
attained  a  very  great  general  popularity.  A 
“  Sunday  Library  for  Honsehold  Reading  ”  has 
just  boen  announced  by  them  as  in  preparation, 
wliich  will  doubtless  be  no  less  successful  than 
the  series  just  named.  It  will  contain  numerous 
volumes  upon  history  in  its  relations  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  biographies  of  Christian  heroes  in  art, 
science,  divinity,  and  social  action.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  visits  of  such  worthy  gentlemen 
as  Mr.  Macmillan  will  tend  to  awaken  and  main¬ 
tain  friendly  and  courteous  relations  lietween  the 
members  of  the  trade  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic — Lit  Gazette. 

A  Railway  Train  turned  into  a  Man-trap. — A 
branch  in  the  Bombay  presidency  runs  through  a 
wild  region,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  unso¬ 
phisticated  savages,  addicted  to  thievery.  The 
first  day  the  line  was  opened  a  number  of  these 
Arcadians  conspired  to  intercept  the  train,  and 
have  a  glorious  loot  To  accomplish  their  object 
they  plt^d  some  trunks  of  trees  across  the  rails ; 
but  the  engine-driver,  keeping  a  very  sharp  look¬ 
out,  as  it  happened  to  be  his  first  trip  on  the  line 
in  question,  de.scried  the  trunks  while  yet  they 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him.  Tlie 
breaks  were  then  put  on,  and  when  tlie  locomo¬ 
tive  had  approached  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the 
trunks  it  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  Then,  in¬ 
stantaneously,  like  Roderick  Dhu’s  clansmen  start¬ 
ing  from  the  heather,  natives,  previously  invisi¬ 
ble,  swarmed  up  on  all  sides,  and,  crowding  into 
the  carriages,  began  to  pillage  and  plunder  everj-- 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged,  the  guard  gave  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  driver,  who  at  once  reversed  his  engine 
and  put  it  to  the  top  of  its  speed.  The  reader 
may  judge  of  the  consternation  of  the  robbers 
when  they  found  themselves  whirled  backwards 
at  a  pace  that  rendered  escape  impossible.  Some 
poor  fellows  who  attempted  it  were  killed  on  the 
spot — Central  India  Times,  June  22. 

In  the  mamucript  room  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
London,  there  are  some  iron-bound  boxes  contain¬ 
ing  manuscripts,  which,  by  a  legal  proviso  made 
by  the  donor,  are  to  be  opened  January  1,  19UU. 
The  story  of  tills  giR  is  a  little  singular.  They 
contain  tlie  manuscripts  of  Francis  l>ouco,  who 
died  in  1834.  lie  was  the  autlior  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Shakspeare,  which,  by  every  student  of 
tlie  gp«at  dramatist,  is  regard^  as  a  text-book  of 
high  authority.  When  it  first  appeared,  the  crit¬ 
ics  assailed  him  with  great  fierceness,  and  being 
naturally  of  an  irritable  nature,  he  determined 
never  to  publisii  again.  The  legacy  leR  to  him  by 
Nollekena,  the  sculptor,  render^  him  independent 
of  the  emoluments  which  he  might  have  derived 
fhoro  his  pen,  and,  excepting  an  occasional  article 
in  some  magazine,  he  published  notliing  after  the 
review  appeared  which  embittered  his  whole  life. 
Some  of  our  enterprising  Boston  publishers  will  no 
doubt  be  on  the  qui  vive  when  the  grand  opening 
of  the  iron  boxes  takes  place. 


